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American Sculpture. 


COMPLICATED geography of art is encoun- 

tered on the American continent, and sculpture 

is responsible for this complication even more 

than the other arts. So far as modern sculpture 
is concerned Great Britain is indebted to four foreigners that 
the art suffered less during the Victorian period than might 
have been the case. Even Thomas Woolmer, of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, could not have saved it. Dalou, 
Legros, Lanteri (three fine Frenchmen), and Boehm, the 
Hungarian, came to its aid. So faras I know, America did 
not enjoy any early privileges such as this, but, neverthe- 
less, on the American continent, especially in the United 
States, the art of sculpture has been leavened, I would even 
say tempered, by a greater foreign element than was ever 
the case in Great Britain, and this has had the result of 
enabling the contemporary American School to diverge 
from the English; this, and another factor, the inherent 
determination of the American and Canadian to be as 
original and new and fresh as he knows how. 

Most of the older American sculptors obtained their first 
training in drawing at the Cooper Union and the Art 
Students’ League, and, later, the Academy of Design at 
New York; the Art Students’ League of Chicago or the 
School of Art there; the Pennsylvania Academy, and at 
Boston. Now, however, there are many more institutions 
established for the earlier education of the art student, and 
faculties have been established in some of the universities. 

If, after his earlier training, the American student did not 
chance to go to Paris, he sought entrance to the studios of 
the established masters of his own country who had been 
to Paris, the women sculptors particularly, who form an 
accomplished band in the United States. So there is a 
quite definite connection between American and Paris studios, 
more definite than between American and those of any other 
land. It was at Paris that most of them completed their 
studies, no matter where they had begun. Most of them 
attended the Ecole des Beaux-Arts for lenger or shorter 
periods, as, indeed, did some of the younger men like 
Jo Davidsen, who was there for three days, or three weeks, 
I forget which ! 

Among these younger men it became the habit to seek 
a wider circle of enlightenment and a more varied technique, 
and we find John Storrs studying, not only with Paul 
Wayland Bartlett in their own country, but with Rodin, 
and such moderns as Bouchard and Landowski, abroad. 
Schools do not a sculptor make, nor iron-bound academies 
a genius, but, nevertheless, a good deal depends on them. 
But the foreign temper of Américan work is due to an even 
deeper cause than that of the sojourns in Paris and else- 
where of American and Canadian sculptors. 

This other cause, even more potent and more portentous 
than the first, is the domiciliation and naturalization in 
the cities of the American continent of eager and talented 
artists from other lands, and it is not the English-speaking 
peoples who are tempering the sculpture of America. It 
is the artist from Italy, from Sweden, from Poland; the 
Lithuanian, the Russian, the Roumanian, the Hungarian, 
the Austrian, the German; and the vivid new artists from 
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Jugoslavia, Czecho-Slovakia, Finland, and the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

On the American continent this leaven is working, and is 
being welcomed, and I do not wonder, for it is a beautiful, 
as well as an effective, yeast plant. I will not call it a 
menace, because I applaud it, but all the same it is an open 
threatening letter to mediocrity, to use another kind of 
metaphor. It is well sometimes to shock complacency, 
especially national complacency; to bring it up sharp 
against some new and true point of view, and the American 
artist as a general rule is very glad to be so brought up. 

American sculpture had its beginning in portraiture, and 
it has continued to flourish in this form of plastic art. It 
was a woman—Mrs. Patience Lovel Wright, of Bodentown, 
N.J.—who seemingly spontaneously created the art, and 
created it in wax. She was born in 1725, but left the land 
of her birth to practise her newly found industry in England 
less than half a century later. Soon, however, America was 
to be shown a finer and better way, for Wilton and Chan- 
trey, of England, Caffieri and Houdon, of France, did some 
busts for the new country, and an Italian named Ceracci, 
in 1791, made some on the spot. 

The first considerable native sculptor, however, was not 
a portraitist. He was a carver named William Rush, and 
he cut so well in the wood that to-day collectors are search- 
ing for his ships’ figure-heads. Rush was born in 1756, and 
carried his art over the first third of the nineteenth century. 
There were other early practitioners like John Frazee and 
Horatio Greenough, both of whom saw the opening of the 
second half of the century, and it is at this period that the 
substantial history of the art of sculpture in America 
begins. 

During the first thirty years of the century were born 
the more considerable of the American artists: Hiram 
Powers, in 1805 ; Crawford, celebrated for his “Orpheus” in 
the Bostcn Museum, in 1813; Kirke Brown—his “ Washing- 
ton”’ in New York is well known—in 1814; Clark Mills, who 
has the honour of being the author of the first American 
equestrian statue, the “Andrew Jackson” at Washington, 
in 1815 ; Palmer, whose “ White Slave”’ is in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, in 1817; in 1819 W. W. Story, the 
maker of “Cleopatra,” and Ball, the maker of the Boston 
“Washington”; Rinehart, whose “Clytie,”” now at Balti- 
more, shared with the ‘California’? of Powers, in the 
Metropolitan Museum, in causing the excitement of the 
American public in the discovery of the beauty of the nude 
feminine form, in 1825; and in 1830, J. Q. A. Ward, best 
known perhaps by his “Garfield’”’ at Washington, and 
“Henry Ward Beecher” at Brooklyn. In this year, too, 
Harriet Hosmer saw the light, and she, after becoming a 
pupil of Gibson, of “Tinted Venus” notoriety, became the 
real precursor of the famous line of American women 
sculptors, including Bela L. Pratt, who died in 1917, Anna 
Vaughan Hyatt, happily still working, and others of con- 
siderable accomplishment. Harriet Hosmer’s “ Zenobia’’ is 
in the Metropelitan Museum. 

The second third of the century includes the births of 
the men of the established reputations of to-day: Olin 
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Warner, born 1844, and Saint Gaudens in 1848, who both 
died sadly ‘too young; and to them succeeded—still hap- 
pily living—Daniel French, Cyrus Dallin, George Grey 
Barnard, Frederick MacMonnies, Solon Borglum and others, 
including Phimister Proctor and Tait MacKenzie, Canadians 
who have made the States their home. 

A fine phase of American feeling is exhibited in its sculp- 
ture, and, has ‘persisted throughout its history... Every 
country worships its national heroes and erects, memorials 
to them, but this has been especially. the case.in-the United 
States. Not even King Alfred: nor Cromwell nor. Bismarck 


can claim a higher~sculptural: love ‘and ‘a greater national 


pride than’ Washington and Lincoln; who have been the 
subjects of a really considerable number of: pious com- 
missions and their successful accomplishment: . In - fact, 
Mr. Caffin, in his. book on Ameriacn Sculpture, claims that 
the native American sculptor is a-hero-worshipper of the 
finest type: : 

This feeling has been manifested from: the earliest years 
of the establishment of the great Republic, and whether 
the sculptors remained at home and continued nationalistic, 
or whether they expatriated themselves, in Europe and 
became decadent and sentimental, they were all more or 
less continuously conscious of this‘-worship.. Thus Calder 
and Shrady «and others: produced. their ““Washingtons’’; 
Barnard, French, Saint ; Gaudens, ~Borglum, » Weinman, 
O’Connor, and others their “Lincolns,’” while lesser- heroes 
by these and lesser sculptors abound. oo . 

The Centennial Celebrations definitely closed the history 
of the early sculpture of the United States. Roughly, I 
think its periods may be dated historically into the clas- 
sical, extending to about 1876, the latter years of which 
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were modified into a more or less marked romanticism due 
to the infusion of the naturalism of Saint Gaudens and his 
contemporaries; the Naturalistic period proper, extending 
down to the end of the nineteenth century; and the Modern, 
filing the years from then till now. 

If I describe the subject as capable of only the convenient 
divisions of the Classical, the Traditional, the Modern, I do 
so with the proviso that despite excursions into naturalism, 
a.conservative element—the traditional essence—has always 
been strong, and still shows but little sign of weakening. 
All categories in art.are subject to this discount; all art 
criticism.is subject to this limitation. - The strongest period 
is the weakest : strongest.in its consistency with the clas- 
sical ideal, weakest in its adherence to it; weakest in its 
imitatory necessity 

The penetration of naturalism_in the case of American 
sculpture was made with some suddenness and strength 
because a really great artist arose—Saint Gaudens—to 
accomplish the final and complete stages which had been 
begun by lesser artists. . The freeing of the art, however, 
was destined to be accomplished bv insidious outside forces 
—-forces which were common to the whole of the artistic 
universe in a. period of accessible world-travel and associa- 
tion, to.which the national character of Americans is 
peculiarly susceptible, owing to their habit of frequent- 
ing the. cities.and. museums where the masterpieces of art 
are to be found. vy, 

It may be taken for granted that—Firstly : American 
sculpture, like’ British sculpture, followed Canova and 
Thorvaldsen:as nearly as its practitioners were able to get 
to those masters’ styles. Secondly: It began to change 
when the influence was removed from Rome to Paris, for 
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This figuve flanks the entvance to the Scottish Rite Temple at Washington. 


ance has, above all claims in universal culture, that of 
serving a high and, in varying ways, dignified status of 
> art of sculpture, and all the other countries. of the 
rld have benefited by this consistency. Thirdly: The 
ditional French influence began to wane when Kodin, 
sso, and Meunier had definitely made themselves felt 
ces by which they impelled in the newer directions of 
turalism, realism, and impressionism, many of the more 
al cf the young men and women of America as of other 
intries. 

Moreover, America suffered the invasion of the young 
ntinental artists who went from Europe with the fresh 
spel already developed; the new ideas and technique 
rfected in Munich and Florence, and ready, not only for 
» perversion of the old classical traditions, but ready, 
leed, to pervert the doctrines of Rodin, Rosso, and 
unier, and to preach a still higher message. Among the 
lier of these emigrants are John Gelert hailing from 
nmark, Weinert, Weinman, and. Jennewein from Ger- 
ny, and Ruckstall from Alsace. Of the next generation 
re are Haig Patigian the Armenian, now -of. Chicago, 
bin PoldSek, the young Moravian~ wood-carver, who 
idied in Vienna, and in whose work there is all the 
umning and. mysticism. of-its author’s race. Of the quite 
ung men there are: Brenner and Zorach (better known as 
painter), a direct carver in wood, from Russia; Milione 


and Anthony Francisci fron Italy, as also Alfeo Faggi, one 
of the chief exponents of the neo-Gothic movement? “France 
has given to the States»two. of her most original young 
artists in the Robert Laurent and ~ Gaston 
Lachaise, in. whose work are seen phases of the modernist 
spirit. Laurent is a direct carver, and his productions 
range themselves with those of the French school, at whose 
head is Joseph Bernard. 

To the generation which includes Stirling Calder, Paul 
Wayland Bartlett, MacMonnies, and Barnard, belong the 
best known of the native living sculptors. - I. can. only 
mention their names and their chief works.. Hinton Perry 
and his great ‘“‘ Neptune Fountain” at the Library of 
Congress, Washington; Cyrus Dallin and_ his ‘* Medicine 
Man”’ at Philadelphia, his ‘On the War Path’’. and 
‘Appeal to the Great’ Spirit,” all fine equestrian Indian 
Phimister-~ Proctor, 
and .his statue 


persons. of 


subjects, only equalled by those of 
celebrated for his fine studies of animals 
of.“ The Pioneer, Eugene. Oregon.”’ 

Other. important: men of .this; group .are Lorado. Taft ; 
Herman McNeil; another sculptor of Indian subjects; and 
the brother of Solon Borglum,. John Gutzon Borglum. The’ 
latter’s* Lincoln Memorial” is at Newark, and his ‘“‘ Ru skin’ 
in the Metropolitan Museum, while the distinctive work of 
the former consists of Indians, Cowboys, and Horses. To 


be placed with Solon Borglum and Phimister Proctor is 
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Frederick Roth, another sculptor of animals, both from a 
naturalistic and from a decorative standpoint. 

With all these potent sociological factors at work it is 
not surprising “to realize the fine assorted virtues. which 
American sculpture’ possesses : its idealism ; its realism ; its 
historic sense and its classical tendencies, all expressed in 
portraits and monuments and memorials ; in fountains and 
garden groups; in studies of children and animals ; in Indian 
studies and in museum and domestic pieces. American 
sculpture is an accomplished composite thing, full of 
seriousness, intensity, and honesty; it lacks only one 
thing—a great revelation. 

Virility is evident in many directions in American work: 
sometimes its statement is modified by classic or, at least, 
traditional treatment ; often, especially in later years, it is 
marked by admirable frankness, as may be’ seen in such 
work as that of Gaston Lachaise. Of fancy there is abund- 
ance; witness Paul Manship, Jennewein, Francisci, and 
Weinman; of classic grace, see the work’ of Friedlander, 
John Gregory, French, Barnard,’ and’ McCartan ; of senti- 
ment you have plenty in the sculpture of Albin Polasek and 
Malvina Hoffman; of the Gothic: spirit in Alfeo Faggi’s 
sincere productions; of character in the busts and statues 
of Brenner, Calder, and McKenzie; of humour ‘in the ex- 
quisite child studies of Nancy Coonsman, Edith Barrett 
Parsons, and Edward Berge. 

There are humanity and truth; insight and imagination’ 
decorative and architectural feeling; a love of: human and 
animal form; and in American sculpture, as a whole, there 
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are earnestness, accomplishment of treatment, and good taste. 
Finally, it must be said that American sculpture, apart 
from some retfrogressions in-the early classical periods, has 
never been decadent. + With the quite modern influences, the 
archaic, the primitive; and the negroid, New York is not 
universally concerned; not more so than London, much 
less so than Paris, Belgrade, Budapest, Munich, Amster- 
dam, the Scandinavian countries, and Finland. New York 
and London rely mostly for the*exhibition of these phases 
of the plastic art of to-day on foreign exponents. Cubism, 
post-impressionism,- vorticism have their votaries in America 
as in England, but the English-speaking nations have never 
distinguished theniselves by vivid and avid. discoveries of, 
or futurist excursions into, the dim and ‘distant past. Greece 
and Italy, with occasional back-glances at Assyria and 
Egypt, have been our hunting-grounds when we might very 
well have been employed in the*more ‘exciting and more 
profitable employment of pure’creation, 


KINETON PARKES, 


The foregoing. article by Mr. Kineton. Parkes may 
be said ‘to -be ‘ extra-illustrated’”” for’ English readers by 
the several notable replicas‘of American sculptor that have 
been recently erected in England—the Saint Gaaudens statue 
of Lincoln that faces Westminster Abbey, for instance, and 
the replica; erectéd* at Manchester, of: the Barnard statue 
of the same’President; and the’ more recently unveiled 
statue of Washington in Trafalgar Square. | 


86 Vincent Square, S:W. 


A Reconstruction by Messrs. O. P. Milne and Paul Phipps. 


THE PORCH. 


HIS. house has been: referred to inthe Press on 
several-occasions .recently, as Mr. Lloyd George 
took::up shis ‘residence~ here. for a time after 
leaving Downing, Street ;on. vacating ‘his- post 

of Prime Minister. ; 
Standing by-itself, in its little garden well set back. from 
the street, pléasant~in-colour,; relieved only by its: green 

shutters, it has an attractive and a dignified air. F 
The present building consists of two houses, No. 86 
Vincent Square and No. 174 New Street, a smaller house 
which adjoins it at the back. Considerable alterations and 
additions have been carried out recently from the designs 
of Messrs. Oswald P. Milne and Paul Phipps, FF.R.I.B.A., 
of 64 Wigmore Street, W.1, for the present owner, Lt.-Col. 
Sir ‘Edward. Grigg). K:G-V.0.) (CMG? SO Fee Mee 
The ground floor has been greatly altered; the open porch 
has been converted into an entrance lobby, one of the rooms 
thrown into the hall, and the staircase completely re- 


modelled. This last has been a great improvement ; by tl 
present arrangement a good deal more space is provide 
not only.on the ground floor,-but also in the drawin; 
room, which was-formerly defaced by an unsightly bulkhea 


over the-old stairway.. This is*a, fine room, running tl 


whole length of the house, with three large windows openin 
on to.a balcony. .A° roof to this balcony, which used 1 


‘keep out much light and sun; has now been removed, an 


this-adds greatly to the amenities of the room. 

The rooms in No. 174 New Street are all used as bec 
rooms, two on each floor. The old staircase is retained 1 
this house, but the communication on each floor betwee 
it and No. 86 Vincent Square has been much improvec 
Two new bathrooms have been provided, and the basemer 
has been entirely remodelled. 

The work was carried out by Messrs. J. Styles and Sot 
of Market Street, Jermyn Street, S.W., under the directior 
of the architects. 
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Plate II. January 1923. 
THE ENTRANCE FRONT. 


At the date of taking this photograph the house was occupied by Mr. Lloyd George and his family, 


who went to reside there on leaving Downing Street. 
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TOWNSHAEE RENNES. : 
From a sketch by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 
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A WINDOW FROM THE HOTEL DU VIEUX RAISIN; TOULOUSE: 


From a pencil drawing by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 
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A TABLET IN BURFORD CHURCH. 


A DETAIL FROM THE CHURCH OF S, MACLOU, ROUEN. 


AS FRIEZE BY GOUJON: 
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MONUMENT TO LOUIS DE BREZE 


From Pencil Dvawings by Siy Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 
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COUTANCES FROM THE WEST. 
From Pencil Drawings by Siv Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 
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Pace NE RADSVIEW OF THE VILCAsSTUPINIGL 


MONG Italian districts visited by foreign tourists 
Piedmont is generally considered as the least 
interesting of all. Turin itself, with its mono- 
tonous rows of buildings and its straight, long 

roads, seems to take a special pride in asserting its modern 
character, and to hide carefully out of sight anything that 
might appeal to the artistic feeling of the visitor. In fact, 
except for the medieval castles of the surrounding valleys, 
Piedmont is considered as utterly deprived of all picturesque 
or artistic feature, not only by foreign artists, but by the 
majority of Italians as well. 

It is therefore with a pleasant feeling, as if one were tread- 
ing on unexplored ground, that one comes to know and to 
appreciate at their true value some charming examples of 
eighteenth-century architecture which are to be found in the 
town as well as in the country not far from it. And as for 
furniture and artistic objects of the time, one may safely 
say that it would be hard to meet anywhere in Italy such 
a variety and such exquisite taste (rather more French than 
Italian) as one can see in the old Piedmontese homes or in 
the collections in the Civic Museum of Turin. The seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century craftsmen who raised those 
buildings or decorated their halls often did not belong to 
the district, but came from Venice or Lombardy or even from 
the south; their work, though preserving the peculiar 
characteristics of their native training and temperament, 
adapted itself to the local atmosphere so as to produce the 
style generally called the “‘ Piedmontese Baroque.” 

A very happy result from the merging of opposite elements 
is offered by the architect to whom all the more important 
buildings in Turin and in the neighbourhood are due— 
D. Filippo Juvara. Born in Messina (Sicily) in 1670, he 
went as a very young man to Rome, where he learned archi- 
tecture from Carlo Fontana, then one of the foremost in the 
town. After some time, being in great need of money, he 
obtained an introduction to Cardinal Ottoboni. It was then 


the fashion for princely houses to have a private theatre 
within their palace, and D. Filippo was asked by Cardinal 
Ottoboni to draw the scenes for the theatricals, which would 
be attended by all the pleasure-loving Roman society of the 
time. The Museum of Turin possesses a collection of such 
drawings, which are extremely interesting for the geniality, 
the exuberant phantasy they display in their composition 
as in each detail. They prove true what his contemporary 
critics, Maffei and Milizia, say of him concerning his singu- 
larly quick and happy hand in jotting down, even while chat- 
ting or jesting at some café with friends, the most original 
sketches. Looking at the drawings for Cardinal Ottoboni one 
feels carried off into fairy-land; lofty arcades overtopped 
by balustrades and statues, majestic pillars, flights of wide 
steps, graceful bridges. In some particular instance the 
requirements of fiction compel him to follow the rules of 
stage scenery more than those of real architectural structure. 
But when his natural gifts are allowed free play, his genius 
for the grandiose is joined to a well-balanced instinct, 
preventing him from falling into the frequent excesses of 
the Baroque. 

It would be very interesting from a psychological stand- 
point to note the difference existing between his artistic 
conceptions while yet in Roman surroundings, his young 
mind still imbued with the architectural magniloquence of 
Messinese palaces, and his later work in Piedmont. His 
artistic temperament could not but respond to the spirit 
of the place he lived in. In Turin, where every single line 
and tone offers such a striking contrast to Roman freedom 
and variety of line and colour, he seems to become at once 
more sober, more subdued, at least as far as the outside of 
his buildings go. The sumptuous porticoes, the rows of 
statues, the domes, the bold play of light and shade give 
place to the cold neo-classicism of the temple he raised on 
Superga or to the light, ineffective decoration of the facade 
of Stupinigi. He worked a great deal in Mantua, in Milan, 
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2. STARTING FOR? THE HUNT VATS sLUPINIGR 


and elsewhere, and died in Spain, where Philip V had 
called him to rebuild the Royal palace, destroyed by a fire. 
He died in Madrid in 1730, aged 58 years. Among his more 
notewortby works in Turin are the fine staircase and facade 
of Palazzo Madama, the palace of Count Birago di Borgaro, 
of Count Martino de Cigala. the Palace Guarena, and several 
others; not far from the town his principal works are the 
Castle of Rivoli and the Villa Stupinigi, both once belonging 
to the Royal House. 

The “ Palazzina,”’ or small palace of Stupinigi, was raised 
by the order of the Duke Victor Amedeo II, of Savoy, later 
King of Sicily, in 1729. The place was intended as a hunting 
resort, and the surrounding country, with its wooded and 
even plain, provided excellent grounds for deer-hunting. 
On the occasion of a visit to his new kingdom Victor Amedeo 
had met the young architect in Messina and attached him to 
his service, only occasionally allowing him short leaves when 
requested by the King of Spain or by the King of Portugal 
to do so in order that he might attend to some important 
work they wished to entrust him with. Juvara was accord- 
ingly asked to draw the plan of the new villa, but his un- 
timely death prevented him from seeing it carried out. 

Irom an early sketch belonging to the collection in the 
Civic Museum, it is seen that the original design had been to 
enclose the square on the northern side with an octagonal 
portico, somewhat recalling the architectural constructions 
of Bernini; each portion was connected with the next by 
a small square building decorated with. pillars. But this 
plan had to give way to a much simpler one; the idea of the 
portico was dismissed, and to each side of the central body 
some lower buildings were added, to be used for service 


purposes. Above the whole mass rises the large dome with 
a gilded deer on the top. At the base of the dome a balus- 
trade runs, surmounted by statues. The facade, with its 
rounded line, the high windows and the balustrade above, 
offers some reminiscence of St. Carlo of the Quattro Fontane 
in Rome, but on the whole the general appearance from the 
outside is very simple, giving an impression of repose and 
balance. A very different one awaits the visitor on entering 
the central hall, which is and was meant to be the most 
important feature of the whole house. It was here that the 
life of the whole place assembled ; here the guests met before 
the hunt and came back in the evening for meals and dances, 
while the day was spent outside in the woods or in the park 
extending behind the house. Several of them went home 
for the night, Stupinigi being connected with the town by a 
straight avenue of ash trees, five miles long. The illus- 
tration representing the starting for the hunt is from a 
painting by Cignaroli. The villa is seen from the gardens at 
the end of a long avenue of poplars. The painting is interest- 
ing also as a faithful reproduction of the customs of the time. 
The small carriages, not very unlike English cabs, were 
especially intended for the occasion, as the ladies were able 
from behind the glass window to see most comfortably all 
that was going on. In another picture all the small carriages 
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4. IWO DESIGNS FOR A WINDOW, STUPINIGI. 


are standing in a row along the banks of the river across 
which the deer is struggling, followed by the hounds, and, 
seated in them, the ladies, as prim and composed as in 
a box at the opera, watch the distribution to the dogs 
of the entrails of the deer, just killed. An old coloured 
engraving, done by Count Sclopis, shows on both sides 
of the open space-in front of the house a row of arches 
cut in myrtle or in box; these ‘‘arches,’’ as well as the 
carefully trimmed little trees along the central avenue, 
conforming to a familiar type of Italian garden. 

The three projecting arms on the southern front facing 
the garden are linked together by two long passages. The 
middle one contains the big hall and four rooms at its corners, 
while the lateral ones are the apartments of which, until 
a few years ago, one was used by the Queen Mother during 
the summer months. The other long buildings enclosing 
the open space before the house were used as _ stables, 
kennels, coach-houses, etc. 

The hall is of elliptical shape. Four large fluted pilasters 
present a square centre to the circular line of the walls, at 
the same time supporting a balcony which runs all round 
the hall. From the entablature of the same pilasters four 
more rise and support the arched ceiling above the centre 
of the room; the ceiling above the loggia is composed of 
small, elaborate vaults, lavishly gilt, painted and decorated 
with stucco reliefs. In order to attain some special effect, 
Juvara did not shrink from availing himself, sometimes too 
boldly, of his experienced skill as a stage decorator. The 


lower part of the walls is less crowded with decorations than 
the upper one. The fluted pilasters alternate with niches 
and doors, above which are round niches with busts; the 
shell as a decorative element is a favourite’ subject with 
Juvara as with most artists of his time. 

Illustration No. 5, which was taken by special permis- 
sion from an original sketch at the museum, gives one of 
Juvara’s early ideas of the central hall. As was natural, 
with his temperament and his practice in stage per- 
spective, he loved to give amplitude and depth to his 
buildings by means of wide staircases. This drawing shows 
how he intended to apply this particular feature to the 
Salon of Stupinigi. Illustration No. 4, from the same 
collection, presents two designs for the same window, where 
from some fixed starting points two different developments 
are planned. 

One of the chief charms of Stupinigi lies in the care with 
which every detail of the decoration is suited to the character 
of the place. The emblems of the hunt are reproduced every- 
where, from the frescoes and the carved panels on the walls 
to the chandeliers hanging from the walls and pilasters. A 
crystal lustre of a very large size and of a graceful design 
hangs from the middle of the ceiling. 

On the northern side of the hall are two rooms with fine 


grisaille paintings; they could be converted into chapels by 


throwing open the doors in one of their walls, where the 
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altar is enshrined. On the 
southern front, looking  to- 
wards the garden, we find, 
starting from the central 
hall, two suites of rooms, 
very well preserved and 
(especially those once used 
by Queen Margherita) fur- 
nished with exquisite taste. 
The frescoes of the ceilings 
are painted by the brothers 
Valeriani and Crosati, disci- 
ples of the great Venetian 
painter. Tiepolo; by Van 
Loo, a native of Nice, whose 
French style is very obvious 
also in at least one other 
painting of his at the villa. 
Elsewhere in the villa some 
particular. objects are ex- 
tremely charming, as, for 
instance, some candelabra in 
wrought iron, imitating dark 
green leaves, from which 
small Capodimonte flowers 
and statuettes peep out; 
lovely mirrors framed in 
carved, painted, or gilt wood, 
kneeling stools by Piffetti, 
one of the best  cabinet- 
work artists of the time; 
wall-hangings in dull white 
satin, embroidered with 
quaint Chinese patterns, 
landscapes and figures then 
so popular in France, of 
which some excellent speci- 
mens can. be found in 
Piedmont. The long pas- 
sages leading from one suite 
of rooms to the other are 
decorated in a very early and 
pure rococo style. Each 
relief is barely hinted at, while light shades dominate the 
whole. At each side of the steps ascending from the 
corridors to.the apartments are statues representing the 
hunting Deities of Mythology, by Collino, a forerunner of 
the neo-classicism which found its culminating point in 
Canova early in the nineteenth century (Fig. 6). 

The difference in the Baroque used for the outside (both 
sides of the house are exactly alike) and in some parts of the 
building (as, for instance, in the galleries and passages), from 
the somewhat excessive decoration applied to the central 
hall, is partly to be ascribed to the opposing influences at 
work towards the end of the eighteenth century. To the 
earlier Baroque, with its preference for broken lines, for an 
unstable balance of movement in the masses, for strong 
effects of light and shade, there followed a revival of the 
old classical taste for quieter, simpler decorations and for a 
more logical distribution of the various elements. Juvara 
is particularly interesting as a typical artistic temperament 
of this transitional period, and many of the contradictions 
to be noticed in his style are to be traced back to the struggle 
within himself of two tendencies, each trying to overrun the 
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other. In his case the 
classical strain then begin- 
ning to reassert itself acted 
as a moderating influence 
over the fantastic and ex- 
cessive character of his 
artistic production. 

Up to a few years ago the 
Villa of Stupinigi belonged 
to the Royal House. It has 
witnessed many historical 
events. Princess Maria Pia, 
sister of the late King 
Humbert, was married there 
to the King of Portugal, 
and came back to die there 
after the revolution and her 
husband’s death. In 1805 
Napoleon I halted one week 
with Josephine in Stupinigi 
on his way to Milan, where 
he was going to be crowned 
King of Italy. When the 
present King resolved to 
disclaim, with a few excep- 
tions, all his rights of owner- 
ship to every villa or palace 
belonging to the Crown, Stu- 
pinigi was given over to the 
Municipality of Turin. Now 
a committee has been formed 
by the initiative of Comm. 
G. Chevalley, a well-known 
Piedmontese architect, under 
the name of ~ Amiciiyas 
Stupinigi,”” with the aim of 
restoring. the garden to its 
former beauty, with its lake, 
its labyrinths, its-arches of 
evergreens, its characteristic 
symmetry, and. to preserve 
the palace in its present 
condition, adding, if pos- 
sible, to its contents other bits of furniture, etc., belong- 
ing to the eighteenth century, so as to make it a perfect 
example of.a princely house of the time. The scheme is an 
excellent one, and. the zeal and culture of the promoters 
afford: good hope that it may be realized in the most satis- 
factory way. 


VILLA MAGGIORDOMO. 


After the description of such a villa as Stupinigi, I think 
it may be of interest to give one or two examples of 
country seats belonging to the private, though wealthy 
and patrician, families of the time. The Villa Maggior- 
domo, now belonging to Count Revelli de Beaumont, lies 
near Grugliasco, 18 kilometres from Turin, in a flat, — 
green country, with the Alps rising in the distance. It was 
built in 1630 for Fraircesco Napione, Marshal of the Cuiras- 
siers in the service of the Prince of Carignano, and it was 
named after his son Valeriano, then Majordomo and Esquire 
to his R.M. Emanuele Filiberto, Prince of Carignano. 
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VILLA MAGGIORDOMO: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE>FRONT. 


8. GARDEN SCENE, VILLA MAGGIORDOMO. 
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Towards the end of this century Valeriano gave it to his 
sister, Leonora Margherita, wife of G. B. Dell’ Ala of the 
Lords of Bejnasco, and it.remained in the family for about 
a century. One member of it, Fr. Valeriano Dell’ Ala, 
architect to His Majesty, is said to have presided over the 
repairs and enlargements of the building, after a plan laid 
by Guarino Guarini; the latter, whose name is well known to 
students of the Baroque Renaissance (1624-1683), was a dis- 
ciple of Borromini, to whom we owe St. Agnes in the Piazza 
Navona in Rome, the Palace of Propaganda Fide, also in 
Rome, and others. One of the most important works by 
Guarini in Turin is the Palazzo Carignano, where, among 
some undeniable qualities, one feels the absolute lack of 
simplicity or of any restful line. This may also be partly 
due to the fact that the material (dark-red bricks) must 
have often driven an architect, used to the many-coloured 
marbles and to the brilliant sunshine of Rome, to exceed in 
the effort to attain relief and effect 

Villa Maggiordomo, however, is absolutely free from any 
kind of exaggeration or overdoing. On the contrary, its chief 
charm lies in the simple harmony of its various parts, 1n its 
quiet distinction and good taste. The opposite illustration 
depicts the round central part, which is occupied by the hall, 
and shows the graceful mouldings round and over the two 
rows of windows of the lower sections of the house. The 
cornice, dividing this from the upper story and running under 
the roof of the side portions of the building, supplies a very 
fitting and dainty finish to the facade. The open doors of 
the two lateral buildings and their small square windows are 
decorated with the same rococo moulding. A special feature 
are the sinall windows above the ground floor; they give 
light to a suite of low roofed rooms, some of which are used 
for collections of old prints, curiosities, etc. The other rooms 
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are well proportioned, and those of the ground floor have 
fine vaulted and painted ceilings. 

The garden is fairly large, and surrounds the house on 
every side. Illustration No. 8 shows a shady spot at the 
end of an avenue in which there are seats in white stone 
and whence a glimpse of one of the-gates is obtained. 


to. VILLA DELLA MOGLIA. 
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VILLA DELLA MOGLIA. 


The Villa della Moglia, now belonging to Count Federici 
of Turin, was built by the architect Juvara, in 1750, 
»y order of Count Del Pertengo. The front is very simple, 
though its very proportions and those of the wings, 
once used for the accommodation of guests, give an im- 
oression. of quiet grandeur. The windows are separated 
»y uprights corresponding to the seven pinnacles rising 
ibove the roof. On both sides of the central building two 
smaller ones come forward, ending in two fronts, with clas- 
sical architraves ; in one of these is the oratory, of no archi- 
ectural interest, but containing several good paintings by a 
vell-known painter of the time, C. Beaumont. The entrance 
o the square in front of the steps leading to the house 
Fig. 11) is closed by a fine portal of very simple and 
lassical lines, bearing under the architrave the family arms 
n bronze. The general effect from the lower end of the 
ivenue, running between the lawns with tall poplars and 
ions in grey stone guarding the approach, is very imposing. 
Fig. 0,) 

The terraced garden rises behind the house, and along the 
-dge of the ivy-covered walls, supporting the terraces, are 
sriffins and other mythological animals in stone. 

The inside of the house is of a pure rococo style. 
[he light - coloured walls of the reading room are 
lecorated with mouldings of white plaster in very low 
elief. A particularly fine specimen cf Chinese tapestry 
s offered by the bedroom panels. But perhaps even 
nore worthy of attention are the embroideries of the 
ed hangings and cover, and not only by reason of their 
raceful design, but as an excellent example of the tra- 
litional Bandera embroidery, which can be found only 
n Piedmont (Fig. 12). It is executed in thin wool on 
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11. MAIN ENTRANCE, VILLA DELLA MOGLIA. 


dull white cctton texture woven in the valleys of Lanzo; 
the mixing of the soft neutral shades on the pattern re- 
quires, by reason of their delicate tones, great skill and 
artistic taste. LisA SCOPOLI. 


12. BEDROOM WITH BANDERA EMBROIDERIES, VILLA DELLA MOGLIA. 
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TOSCANELLA. 


Random _ Idylls: “Toscanella. 


OST dreamers, I suppose, with a smattering of 

history will amuse themselves now and again 

by taking part in. imagination in some vivid 

moment of the past, made the more vivid and 
pregnant to them because they know what happened after; 
they will stand on the quayside of the Pireus and wave 
farewell and good luck to the armada, hung with garlands, 
which is weighing for Syracuse, while the trumpets sound; 
or rub shoulders with the mob in the magistrate’s court while 
Pilate, a little theatrically, washes his hands. Less dramatic, 
but poignant too, in its way, would it have been to ride with 
the horsemen of Pepin or Charlemagne into the Italian 
countryside on a day in those twilight centuries that lie 
between the fall of Rome and the rise of the city-states. 
It must have been like walking on a great shore at low tide. 
They had receded, that great people, so long dominant in 
the world’s affairs, whose standards and milestones and 
laws were known to the boatman on the Euphrates and the 
little red Pict lurking in the northern heather. But every- 
where the retiring flood had left the shore strewn with its 
débris—country temples, and column-shaded streets, and 
here and there on lake-side or hill-top some low courtyarded 
house where the December carnival of the slaves would no 
longer keep the old squire awake. These would be hardly 
more ancient than Tudor houses now, and in the kindly 
Italian air not surely more decayed. It was a countryside 
filled with the remains of Roman life, as fresh to the eye as 
Sutton Place or Layer Marney to our own. 

And in corners up and down the land, on tranquil islands 
or retreats where the pillager seldom came, the sacred fire 
of craftsmanship had been tended and kept alive, and the 
holy office handed down from father to son. So when they 
begin again, the men of those centuries, to turn their hands 
to building, there is at once a certain uncouthness and 
delicacy in what they do, a sureness of graceful marble 
patterning, a stiff, far-off memory of Greek chiselling in 
the ornament, and with it a fumbling after the form of 
Roman village buildings, the local basilica, perhaps, whose 
ruins were their quarry for the new work. And with these 
tones from the past is a new note, a hint of uncouth animal 
forms which tells us that these new folk are come from that 
great horde of northern peoples moving in the dim forest 
lands of an unploughed continent. These hints and half- 
tones give its romantic charm to the works of this time. 
Fear of the marauder urges those fishermen on over the waste 
of lagoon and sand-bank to build their little shiplike church 
at Torcello, and inlay it preciously here and there with frag- 
ments of the wealth of Rome. Even to this day it is a 
desolate enough prospect all round, a horizon of flat waters 
and flat sands, and here and there on the shoal-banks a 


huddled hamlet with its bell-tower, sitting in the sunlight 
like gulls settled about an estuary. 

Aloof, too, but more fortress-like, is the church they built 
to St. Peter at Toscanella. In those wild days a church was 
none the worse for being half a castle. It was even some 
generations later that their neighbours of Ferento were 
sacked and burnt, church and all, because the men of Viterbo 
disliked their way of painting crucifixions. Here, at Tos- 
canella, the church and a towered castle occupy the same hill, 
dominating the whole entry to the town and the rival church 
of Santa Maria, which hides behind its own campanile by 
the roadside below. Now the hot blood has cooled, and both 
churches lie equally forlorn. The dusty pavement gleams 
with a little fuss of porphyry and green and white where 
rain has dripped from the roof. The columns of nave and 
crypt, granite of Egypt, or veined marble from Attica, or 
white laughingly twisted, have been pillaged, with cap and 
base and pavement, from the countryside, which was 
Roman and only half destroyed when these old walls went 
up. They would see a very different landscape if they could 
take a walk abroad to-day. And yet, perhaps, not so different 
after all. The jagged Etruscan hills are still precipitous, the 
vine is still married to the elm, and the crumbling tiles of 
the little houses across the valley hardly distinguishable 
in aspect from the roofs of an old Roman town. To walk 
about these empty churches, unused these six hundred years 
and more, is to feel the full force of ancient things. Greece 
has yielded her treasures to the Roman, and the Roman 
again has been despoiled by his invader. And what he in 
turn with fumbling earnestness re-used or copied, building 
fresh forms in a ruined land, this, too, is laid aside, time- 
fretted and forlorn, while the: young vigour of the middle- 
ages tries new modes and has its own adventures. 

So long ago. _What is this little shock of emotion we feel on 
coming across intimate touches of men long dead and gone, 
mason’s marks in an old village church, or a spidery comment 
in faded ink on the margin of an old book? It is almost as 
though we touched hands for a shadowy moment with—not 
the past in the abstract—but a person, a person odd and 
clumsy and lovable as our own friends are : we meet with one 
risen from the dead. 


Then a wind rose behind me. So we met 
In this old sleepy town at unaware, 


The man and I. 


So, too, on St. Peter’s hill, a high wind drives great clouds 
across the sky, and with a clap assaults the old walls. The 
little windows are sunlit and suddenly dark again. Rats 
go about their business in the dim aisles, A little dust eddies, 
and is still. W. 


An Exhibition of Contemporary British 


Architecture. 


N the galleries of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 

tects, during the month of December, there was what 

was described by its promoters as an “Exhibition of 

Contemporary British Architecture.” Attracted by this 
description, the visitor found a remarkable collection of 
photographs, most of them showing bits of buildings lately 
put upin England. Sprinkled among the photographs were a 
few pictorial drawings and a very few plans. 

I believe that this method of presenting architecture to the 
public has been invented in America, where it has proved to 
rob the art of half its terrors for the lay mind. By means of 
it the physiological indecency of sections and the suggestive- 
ness of sanitation are avoided altogether, and a pure and 
uplifting entertainment is provided for young and old. 
Here, my little dears, is lots of jam and hardly any rhubarb, 
here is architecture without tears; dilly, dilly, dilly, dilly— 
come and be educated ! 

Of its sort the show was a good one. It offered a large 
number of charming photographs, and many of these 
portrayed beautiful buildings. The committee responsible 


for their selection are to be congratulated on having fairly 
represented the architecture of the moment in this country. 
The merits and the faults of the buildings shown are typical 
of the merits and the faults of our modern buildings in the 
mass. Here was our best—-with enough of our—well, not 
quite our best—to give the best its foil. 

The first seventeen exhibits as numbered in the catalogue 
were photographs of work by Ernest Newton, R.A., and Sons. 
Most of these were portraits of old and dear friends. The house 
at Kingswood was, perhaps, the least familiar, and would 
seem to some to be the most charming of all. 

Mr. Guy Dawber’s house at Headley was a neighbour to it, 
both in reality and in the exhibition. It is worthy of the 
neighbourhood. Fairshot Court, by Mr. A. F. Royds, is in 
the same tradition, but graver, less smiling. Two attractive 
houses by Messrs. Milne and Phipps were shown near by. 

After Messrs. Newtons’ the next large group of exhibits 
by one firm was that of Messrs. Romaine Walker and Jenkins, 
who were represented by twelve photographs, chiefly of what 
is known among decorators as “period work.” Nobody 


HOUSE AT HAMBLEDON. 
Ernest Newton, R.A., and Sons, Architects. 


CONTEMPORARY -BRITISH ARCHITECTURE. 


Plate IV. January 1923. 


OARE HOUSE, MARLBOROUGH. 
Clough Williams-Ellis, Architect. 
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LUCKINGTON: COURT, WILTS. 
J. M. Easton and Howard Robertson, Architects. 


knows better than Mr. Romaine-Walker how to conduct 
himself in the styles of the past, and his new staircase at 
Chatsworth would delight William Talman could that archi- 
tect revisit the great house of his designing. The garden 
front at Knowsley is stately and suitable, and enlivened by a 
splendid coat-of-arms well placed above the cornice. Each 
wing, however, being two bays wide is spoilt by a central 
panel between the window levels, which combines with the 
windows above and below it in a pattern like that of a five 
in dominoes. The only pleasing parts of the design entitled 
“Buckland House (Extensions)’’ are the pavilions at the 
extremes of the facade. It is to be hoped that these are the 
“extensions,’’ but there is no means of knowing this from 
the photograph. 

Side by side with Messrs. Romaine-Walker and Jenkins’s 
exhibit were six photographs sent in by Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis. Mr, Williams-Ellis’s work has a marked flavour of its 
own, and one which many people will find very much to 
their taste. It is essentially northern and romantic, and is 
not, I think, of a kind which could be intelligible to a Latin. 
Such things as the college hall and the Oxford pavilion, both 
exhibited here, have an engaging mnatveté which it must be 
difficult to produce in these days of too much knowledge. 
The picture of Oare House was less characteristic, but in its 
way was one of the most charming things in the rooms. It 


_ told one almost nothing about Oare House, but that was the 
fault of the exhibition, not of Mr. Williams-Ellis. 


Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., came next, with eleven well- 
known photographs; photographs so well known as to call 
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for little comment in this place. ‘The Country Life” 
offices and Temple Dinsley seem as charming, and the 
Hampstead Institute remains as bewildering, as always. 

Numbers 50 and 51 in the catalogue were on no account 
to be overlooked. They were frames of small photographs, 
No. 50 of the fittings of a yacht, and No. 51 of some bedrooms 
and a staircase in a London house. Mr. G. G. Wornum has 
designed both with a quite particular exquisiteness of taste, 
and also showed in exhibits Nos. 268 and 269 (painted decora- 
tions in the “King’s Hall” at Bournemouth) that he has 
great senses of colour and of humour. What can be seen of a 
sanatorium at Bramshott, in a photograph exhibited by 
Mr. Stanley Hamp, is of really good commonsense archi- 
tecture. Mr. Baillie Scott, whose fairy-tale drawings of 
almost windowless houses have delighted us all, showed by 
three photographs that his dreams, if not realizable, are 
translatable into bricks and mortar as pleasant dwellings 
for mortals. Whether or not such translations are well 
placed in Hampstead or in Regent’s Park is debatable. 

At this point the sequence of the photographs leads us 
into church architecture, but not at once, be it noted, into 
Gothicism. St. Mellitus’, Colindale, by Messrs. Nicholas 
and Dixon-Spain; St. Germain’s, Edgbaston, by Mr. E. F. 
Reynolds; St. Cuthbert’s, Portsmouth, by Mr. E. Stanley 
Hall; and St. Joseph’s, Aldershot, by Mr. George Drysdale, 
are all Byzantine or Romanesque, and whatever Mr. 
Baker’s cathedral at Pretoria and Mr. Schultz Weir’s at 
Khartoum may be, they are certainly not Gothic. 

Mr. E. F. Reynolds won the Soane Medallion some years 
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ago with a design of very great 
merit for a town church. The 
town church which he shows 
here is also of very great 
merit, and, like his Soane 
Medallion design, is Byzantine 
in stvle. It would be hard to 
find a more suitable type for 
~the church building which a 
modern town parish requires 
than this St. Germain’s at Edg- 
baston, and Mr. Reynolds may 
be congratulated upon having 
given to the exhibition one of 
its most interesting items. , 
Mr. Drysdale’s chapel at Al- 
dershot is excellent also, its 
interior particularly so. In 
the photograph of the exterior 
the design of the belfry seems 
over-emphatic, but this fault may disappear in reality. 
Mr. Hall’s belfry turret, on the other hand, is trivial, and the 
whole of his church shows a greater ambition towards, and 
a less achievement of, “ effect’? than Mr. Reynolds’s or 
Mr. Drysdale’s. Messrs. Nicholas and Dixon-Spain’s church 
is illustrated too insufficiently to be fairly criticized. 

Mr. Baker’s Pretoria cathedral has an internal surface 
like that of a rock-garden, with which some wrought 
stone tracery in the windows contrasts unhappily enough. 
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Cecil’ Hs Lay. Architect, 
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4 Mr. Schultz Weir’s cathedral at 
Khartoum will not strike many 
people as being beautiful, but. 
probably is well suited to the. 
conditions of its building and 
its use. Setting its style 
apart, it is reminiscent of] 
the more angular works of 
Butterfield in its deliberate_ 
crudity -— and strength — of 
outline. The defiant-looking 
stone screenwork shown in 
one of the photographs only 
wants one or two mouldings 
and a few spiky cusps to be 
entirely congenial with the 
spirit of the dead master. 

Near to these little cathedrals 
were five photographs of 
Bentley’s great one. Not far 
off were three necessarily inadequate views of that other 
great cathedral which is slowly being built at Liverpool. 
If it can be said, as I think it can, that Mr. Scott’s build- 
ing is worthy to be classed with Bentley’s, there is no 
higher praise than this. 

Sir Charles Nicholson’s war memorial chapel at Rugby 
appears to be an excellent design, poorly illustrated in the 
photographs shown. The external outline of this cruciform 
building contrasted curiously, through its simplicity, with 
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Hepworth and Wornum, Architects. 
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the turbulent silhouette of Butterfield’s noble chapel near 
by. Probably the contrast is pleasing on the spot; the 
photograph suggested a doubt. 

A church at Bournemouth, by Mr, C. M. Oldrid Scott, 
appears to be in excellent taste, and a Suffolk rood screen, 
by Mr. Tugwell, sustains the East Anglian tradition of 
richness in such things. Mr. W. E. V. Crompton showed an 
“unfinished” screen in a church in Southport. These are 
all Gothic. A design for the chapel of Liverpool College at 
Huyton, by Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott, is in the round- 
manner of the 


the exhibition. Sir Robert 
Lorimer was inadequately 
represented by two photo- 


ecclesiastical, one secular. 
Throughout the] collec- 


a good many large photo- 
graphs of little bits of 
pottering up that have 
been done in pretty old 


to notice in an architec- 
One or two 


show nothing but this, did 
actually show new build- 
ings built to imitate old 
ones. Such can have no 
better claim upon our time 
Mr. Cecil 
H. Lay’s cottage in Suffolk, 
which I have chosen for 
illustration here, seemed to 
me to escape belonging to 
this class. It showed a 
deliberate exploitation of 
accident which is ex- 
tremely sophisticated and 
modern, and as a half-humorous extravaganza on a senti- 
mental theme this cottage is a great success. What is 
old, and what is new, in the extraordinarily attractive 
Luckington Court, by Messrs. Easton and Robertson, which 
was hung hard by ? 

It seems a great pity that Mr. Halsey Ricardo’s clever 
experiment of some years ago in building a suburban house 
of glazed faience has not been imitated. A coloured 
drawing of it was shown here, and those who have not seen 
the house itself may be recommended to make it the object 
of a pilgrimage. 

Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards’s work is a possession of 
which the nation should be proud. There was a good display 
of it here, about which nothing new can be said. The 
staircase at the Central Hall, Westminster, is designed with 
such astonishing cleverness that every fresh view of it 
surprises with a new beauty. 

Architectural memories’ are short, and Professor Pite’s 
office building in Euston Square will probably soon be 
reputed as one of the best works of Charles Robert Cockerell. 


THE STAIRCASE, 10 CARLTON: HOUSE 


Detmar Blow and Fernand Billerey, 


3) 


The photograph of it was a needed reminder of its beauty 
and originality. 

Passing over a lonely little patch of five Canadian 
exhibits, and noting with regret that Birmingham built its 
Art Galleries ten years too soon, we came to five photo- 
graphs of the admirable buildings which London owes to 
Messrs. Mewés and Davis. The perfection of these is em- 
barrassing to an Englishman who feels that he, too, has 
something to say, but that, try as he may, he will never be 
able to say it like that. 
Perhaps the Englishman’s 
consolation may be that 
the great new nation which 
has learnt the French 
power of expression so 
quickly and so well, is 
searching about for some- 
thing to express. 

The London County 
Hall, as was right, was pro- 
minently and_ variously 
exhibited. A more com- 
plete contrast than that 
between this building and 
the buildings by Messrs. 
Mewés and Davis cannot 
be imagined. The French 
work is so facile, the 
English so anxious; the 
French so experienced, the 
English so experimental. 
As a record of a critical 
stage in our architectural 
progress, the County Hall 
will always be of great in- 


terest, and the obvious 
sincerity of its designer 
will always command 
respect. 


Messrs. Mackenzie show 
the curious granite wedding 
cake which’ they have built 
for Aberdeen University, a 


TERRACE, S.W. 


Architects. 5 : 
charming shop-front in 

Wigmore Street, and several views of Australia House. 
This last building suffers from the necessity of being a 


great deal grander than it is in the nature of a block 
of offices to be, and it is doubtful whether the profusion of 
French ornament applied to this end achieves it satisfac- 
torily. The order is fine—too fine, perhaps—and appears 
hoisted too high from the ground. Messrs. Mackenzie's 
other big building in the neighbourhood, the Waldorf Hotel, 
would perhaps have been more wisely chosen as a fair 
specimen of their undoubted powers of design. 

Two banks and a block ‘of offices exhibited near by were 
probably included in the collection to show us how grateful 
we ought to be for the rest. Messrs. Willink and Thick- 
nesse’s Cunard Building at Liverpool is a solid block of 
excellent architecture after the American model. Mr. Troup’s 
office-block faced with white glazed faience exhibits 
the ‘structural lines of. its framework most logically in 
the lower floors; the two upper-floors are treated altogether 
differently. If this denotes a difference of destination 
between the stories it is cleverly expressed; if not, it is 
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THE: SFAIRCASE, CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


H. V. Lanchester and the late E. A. Rickards, Architects 


rather an unnecessary piece of make-believe in so severe 
and simple a design. 

The death of Mr. Cecil Brewer was a serious loss to British 
architecture, but it may be doubted whether, had he lived, 
he would have equalled in monumental design his achieve- 
ment in the domestic work through which he was famous. 
Messrs. Smith and- Brewer’s exhibits here included the 
charming staircase at the Albemarle Club, and two views 
of the National Museum at. Cardiff. The last is a good 
building of its kind, but not a very remarkable one. 
Mr. Rickards’s_ building, which stands next to it, makes it 
look prim and not quite big enough for its design. Never- 
theless, it is intelligent, serious work of a high order. 

The other great building beside the County Hall, which 
we expected to find, and did find, fully illustrated was the Port 
of London block in Trinity Square. The most interesting 
thing about this building appears to me to be its plan, and 
the most effective part architecturally the great rotunda. 
The whole block is very competent commercial architec- 
ture; it may be more—time will decide. Even if it be only 
that, it is still exceptional in being very competent, which 
hardly any of our commercial architecture is. 

Mr. Verity’s two exhibits are, I think, more than com- 
petent ; they are beautifully appropriate and characteristic. 
The block of flats is a very good block of flats, and the 
Polytechnic a very good polytechnic. 


Mr. Herbert Baker’s well-known buildings at Pretoria 
make, I am told, a very fine picture in their-surroundings. 
Modern South Africa owes everything architecturally to 
Mr. Baker, and his sympathetic revival of the Dutch style 
of the colony has formed a school of domestic architecture 
parallel to the ‘“Colonial’’ school in America. The house 
at Lympne which he exhibited is pleasant without being 
distinguished. 

Mr. Curtis Green, as is well known to-Londoners, has 
brought America into Piccadilly at Wolseley House. This 
he exhibited, together with a building in St. James’s, of 
which the salient feature is the unhappy crushed form of the 
first-floor window-openings. Wolseley House is well done, 
and will probably encourage other motor-car manufac- 
turers in the use of even larger Corinthian columns. The 
exhibition would have been greatly enriched had Mr. Curtis 
Green sent some photographs of domestic work in that 
homely but formal manner in which no one succeeds so 
well as he. 

When we come to Sir John Burnet’s factory at Cathcart, 
his Kodak warehouse and his skyscraper by London Bridge, 
we see how commercial building should be done. Sir John 
always achieves that absolute degree of “‘rightness”’ in his 
work that silences all criticism. He exhibited also his 
beautiful extension of the British Museum. 

Mr. Atkinson’s picture-house at Brighton is well known. 
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There were six photographs of it shown, all very effec- 
tive in their way. The building is obviously too big for 
a picture-house, but this is not Mr. Atkinson’s fault. 
It is modern and brilliant and as gay as Brighton would 
stand, and is at present the only building of the kind which 
we have produced which can be regarded as a classic. 
Mr. Atkinson’s other exhibits were charming but not very 
informative. The pho- 
tograph of a bit of a 
house at Crawley was as 
pretty as anything of 
its kind in the collec- 
tion. 

There is an English 
look about the Newing- 
ton Sessions House 
shown by Mr. W. EF. 
Riley which recom- 
mends it for its site. 
The porch is curious, 
and needs justification. 


Some buildings for 
Kynoch, Ltd., by 
Messrs. Buckland and 


Haywood look charac- 
teristic and _ pleasing. 
There is more skill than 
meets the eye in the 
very simple new wing 
which Messrs. Niven 
and Wigglesworth have 
added to the Swedish 
Legation. Mr. Septimus 
Warwick’s house at 
Montreal shows that to 
arrange features in pairs 
is not to compose a 
faeade.; Mr. C. H. 
Reilly’s Accrington War 
Memorial is, perhaps, 
the best thing of its kind 
which was exhibited 
—the battlefield cairn 
at Arras, by Mr. Jan 
Hamilton, may have 
sentimental, but can have no esthetic justification. There was 
a pleasant study of a colonnade in sharp perspective, taken 
from Wallasey Town Hall (Messrs. Briggs and Thornely), 
and a clever record of the effect of “flood-lighting”’ in 
the photograph of Sir John Burnet’s extension of the in- 
congruously magnificent Selfridge building. Two exhibits 
sent by Mr. C. R. Mackintosh looked curiously old-fashioned, 
and recalled to mind the illustrations which one finds in turn- 
ing over the pages of early volumes of ‘‘The Studio.’” The 
War Memorial Halls at Sheffield seem, in a drawing, hardly 
as good as one would expect from Mr. Vincent Harris. The 
blocking over the cornice at each end of the colonnade has 
the unpleasant effect of being the top of the pier beneath 
thrust through the entablature. It is hardly ever safe to 
put more over an entablature in one place than in another 


without breaking the entablature slightly round the most 


heavily loaded part. In this case, this would have necessi- 


PAE RAY HOUSE, 


Detmar Blow and Fernand Billerey, Architects. 
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tated the application to the side of the pier of a pilaster to 
terminate the colonnade, an addition which would have done 
no harm. Mr. Harris must forgive his critics, jealous for so 
good and well-deserved a reputation as his, for making much 
of little points. 

Tinally, numbered among the last in the catalogue, came 
the ten exhibits of Messrs. Blow and Billerey. Three of them 
showed an extremely 
pretty house which has 
no excuse for being new 
if it be so. Another 
showed what are obvi- 
ously most sympathetic 
additions to an old 
house, though the dual 
composition of the 
whole, resulting from 
these additions, is not 
quite satisfactory. Yet 
another showed a pic- 
turesque and extremely 
romantic cottage in 
France. Four of the 
remainder were photo- 
graphs of French archi- 
tecture in London, 
architecture of the 
highest order, and of 
the kind which leads an 
Englishman to despair. 
Eiemust stakes note sa 
lifetime, but generations 
of inherited experience 
to produce the easy 
certainty with which 
Mr. Billerey has grouped 


the houses in Park 
Street, has modelled 
the galleries in “The 


Playhouse,” has turned 
the vault over the stair- 
case of No. ro Carlton 
House Terrace. Mr. 
Billerey’s work is less 
of a past epoch than 
that of Messrs. Mewés and Davis, and is consequently even 
less approachable by imitators. Not that such an approach 
is desirable—it would be as foolish for Englishmen to 
build all their theatres in the manner of Mr. Billerey as it 
would be for Frenchmen to build all their country houses 
in the manner of Mr. Ernest Newton. The internationalism 
of good taste among the rich has called for Newton and 
Lutyens in France and for Mewés and Billerey in England, 
and each nation will do well to study that which it imports. 

The architecture shown in this exhibition suggests that 
we have still very much to learn in technique from the French 
but that we have plenty of material of our own to develop 
when the technique of handling it shall have been learnt. 
It is being learnt at the present moment; let us only hope 
that with it we do not acquire an unnecessary American 
accent. 

H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL. 


Selected Examples of Interior Decoration. 


In Continuation of “The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


A Chimneypiece in Great George Street, Westminster. 


THE CHIMNEYPIECE AND SURROUNDING PANELLING. 


Date c. 1715. } 
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CHIMNEYPIECE FROM GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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Exhibitions. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS.—This is a large 
and representative exhibition, and in trying to appraise its 
significance I propose to adopt the statistical method in order 
to arrive at some idea of the relative numbers in the various 
classes of picture here shown. By this means it may be possible 
to analyse the general social function which an exhibition of 
this kind is intended to have. I may begin by mentioning that 
404 pictures are here presented, of which no less than 105 are 
pure architecture, that is to say, they are pictures in which the 
principal subject is a building, or association of buildings, and in 
which there is no other counter-attraction at all. Yet another 
56 are landscapes dominated by buildings. In these instances 
the building may occupy a comparatively small percentage of 
the area of the picture, yet the whole quality of the composition 
would be utterly changed if this architectural climax were 
absent, or if another building of different character were sub- 
stituted for the first. Then there are 12 more in which the 
interest is divided between architecture and people, where 
architecture is the background to an _ historical scene (as in 
Mr. Soloman’s picture of “Coronation Luncheon” at the Guild- 
hall), and yet another 4 in which architecture, landscape, and 
people have an approximately equal value; 30 pictures are 
devoted to ships, while 94 are pure landscape, 21 are land- 
scape with figures in small scale, and 72 are either portraits or 
imaginative sketches delineating the human form. This leaves 
ro exhibits unclassed. One artist has depicted flowers, another 
“still life,” while a third has thoughtfully presented us with a 
life-like image of an English park bull. 

To what conclusion do these figures point ? In the first place 
they show the enormous pictorial significance of architecture, for 
the largest single classification of pictures—more than 25 per 
cent. of the whole—are really nothing else at all but architectural 
illustrations, while 173 pictures, or nearly half the total, are 
dependent for their appeal upon the manner in which architects 
have performed the tasks entrusted to them. It remains to ask 
ourselves whether architects have anything to learn about their 
own art from these pictorial interpretations of buildings. A 
tremendous industry has here been displayed, but to what end ? 
Do these painters wish to give their commendation to certain types 
of architectural theme, do their canvases embody an intelligent 
lay criticism of architecture, or for the most part must their 
essays be condemned as mere exercises in brushwork on the part 
of skilful draughtsmen whose attitude towards architecture 
expresses ignorance and sentimentality ? A detailed analysis of 
the pictures themselves must precede any attempt to answer 
these questions. 

It may be observed that nearly all these sketches are 
realistic in their aim, that is to say, they aim at nothing else 
than an accurate representation of the building or buildings 
under consideration. That the painters have so often chosen to 
do this, and apparently have confidence that this particular 
treatment will have a pleasing pictorial result, is an indirect 
compliment to architects, and a mark of appreciation which they 
ought to value very highly. Moreover, it provides additional 
evidence in support of the principle, so often contravened by 
modern artists with disastrous effects upon their own work, that in 
a representational art, such as painting, the subject is of supreme 
importance, for here the subject itself includes form, namely, 
the form of the things which are depicted. The best painter in 
the world cannot make a bad, vulgar building look beautiful. 

These architectural sketches may be divided into several classes. 
First, there are those which give some famous building, or 
-group of building, and show nothing more than effects which 
the architect himself fully intended to convey. Many of the 
drawings in this class are executed with consummate skill, and 
give an accurate rendering not only of architectural values, but 
the subtlest effects of atmosphere and light. They have their 
value as pictures, yet it must be confessed that the technique of 
“ painters’ architecture” has had a not altogether beneficial 
influence upon perspective draughtsmanship as practised by 
architects, among whom there is a tendency to emulate the 
painters in giving charming representations of sunset and 


verdure instead of compelling the spectator to concentrate his 
attention upon the qualities of design. Secondly, there are the 
pictures which relate a prominent building to its environment in 
a way which enlarges our concept of the civic character of the 
building in question; and here the painter can correct the 
individualism of those architects who, limiting the extent of a 
design for a plan or elevation to the confines of a drawing- 
board, find it difficult to visualize the full pictorial effect which 
will result from the execution of their projects. There can be 
little doubt that the progress of civic design would be much 
accelerated if architects could all acquire what may be described 
as a “pictorial habit of mind,” the habit of conceiving every 
new building not only in relation to its neighbours, but also as 
a background for the varying activities of human life which may 
take place in its immediate presence. Thirdly, there is a class 
of picture which reveals unexpected beauties in fortuitous 
arrangements of buildings, and shows the architect how some- 
times structures of humble purpose can be so arranged as to 
form agreeable compositions. I found it a stimulating exercise 
to make an inventory of these architectural sketches, and to 
separate them into their several classes, and although there is 
no space for me to enlarge upon the conclusions to be derived 
from such a study, I can commend the Royal Society Exhibition 
to the attention of architects who will find in it much of special 
interest to themselves. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—At this exhibition the handsome 
portrait of H.R.H. Princess Mary, by Mr. Oswald Birley, 
occupies the place of honour. There can be no doubt 
that the art of pleasing portraiture is now highly developed. 
Mr. Birley’s “Clough Williams Ellis,” Mr. H. M. Jonas’s “Por- 
trait of a Painter,’ Mr. John O. Revel’s “Dress Designer,” and 
Mr. T. Martine Ronaldson’s “ Red-headed Boy,” illustrate this 
fact in their several ways. Mr. Nevinson’s “ Portrait of a Genius,” 
however, fails to carry conviction. While politely accepting as 
a genius the model who inspired this picture, one may still doubt 
whether there is genius in the execution of it. Eyes set slant- 
wise, contours of the eyebrows and forehead utterly abnormal 
suggest degeneration or criminality rather than intellectual power. 
Mr. John Lavery’s “ Passing of Michael Collins, the pro-Cathedral, 
Dublin,” is a netable composition. The building is far better 
suited to be the background of ceremony than is the over- 
decorated Guildhall, and the note of solemnity is well main- 
tained. 

The exhibition contains the usual essays in “still life composi- 
tion,’ and we are asked to admire the decorative effect of the 
juxtaposition of raw carrots and poached eggs, vases, lobsters, 
and green grapes, articles which in no well-regulated household 
ought to find themselves upon the same tray. Of the architec- 
tural studies Mr. Purves Flint’s “Royal Visit, Venice,’ Miss 
Dorothy Belasco’s “Old Rotherhithe,” and Mr. Philip C. Bull’s 
“Assisi,’’ are worthy of special notice in that they illustrate the 
same principle.. In each case the pictorial effect is obtained by 
continuous architecture massed together, contrasted with an 
expanse of water or meadow. Painters are quick to appreciate 
the fact that buildings look best when grouped together in close 
association. 


THE GOUPIL GALLERY.—There dre beautiful sombre pictures 
and beautiful bright pictures. There are also sombre, ugly pic- 
tures, and bright, ugly pictures. In the Goupil Gallery the 
bright, ugly pictures have been given great prominence, and they 
are nearly all the work of the modern French school. Messrs. 
Wilson Steer, Derwent Wood, Albert Wainright, and Walter 
Sickert are well represented. 


THE COTSWOLD GALLERY.—The pottery and etchings of 
Mr. Bernard Leach are of the greatest interest, as an expression 
of the desire to establish a proper cultural relation between 
East and West. Mr. Leach worked for fourteen years in Japan, 
and made a special study of the ancient art of China. 

A. TRYSTAN Epwarps. 


cation of Londoniana which we already possess. 
that although the work incidentally emphasizes the greatness of 
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Wenceslaus Hollar. 
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“Wenceslaus Hollar.” By ArrHuR M. Hinp. 3Is. 6d. 


The new Slade Professor has put all art lovers, and especially 
such as are also lovers of old London, under a deep obligation by 
the compilation of this volume and by his valuable account of a 


John Lane, 1922. 


-man who takes his place among the foremost etchers of any age. 


The publisher, too, is to be congratulated on having produced a 
book which should find a permanent place among the vast collo- 
For the fact is 


‘Hollar as a draughtsman and etcher, it chiefly accentuates what 
he did to preserve the features of the London of the seventeenth 
century, in which he worked with such amazing industry and such 
‘unqualified success. 

Hollar did for our capital, close on three hundred years ago, 
what Meryon did for Paris during the earlier years of the last 
century. This remarkable contemporary of Rembrandt (he was 
born at Prague within a year of the great Dutchman’s birth) 
came under the notice of that pre-eminent collector and art- 
patron, the Ear] of Arundel, when the latter was on his way on an 
embassy to I’erdinand II, at Vienna, in 1636, and became attached 
to the entourage of the nobleman who was to give him shelter and 
encouragement during the following six years. Accompanying 
his patron to England at the close of 1636, Hollar became domi- 
ciled at Arundel House, in the Strand, and there worked on those 
plans and views of London which are his chief legacy to posterity. 
In one of his well-known etchings of the courtyard of his patron’s 
palace, a building, described as his studio, is shown, and here it 
was that he spent laborious days with his plates, setting down, 
with a care and precision hardly if ever excelled, the lineaments of 
the picturesque city of those days. 
__ But although he is said only to have had the use of one eye, 
che tale of his labours was not limited to his topographical work, 
‘or he employed much of his time in making original sketches and 
‘n etching copies of drawings and pictures in Lord Arundel’s 
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THE EARL OF STRAPFORD, 1647: 


From an Etching by Wenceslaus Hollar. 


remarkable collection. The advantage to the artist himself, who 
was, according to Aubrey, “shiftlesse as to the world,” and 
evidently of a simple, happy-go-lucky temperament, of having 
come under the fostering care of so discerning and large-minded 
a patron as Lord Arundel can hardly be exaggerated. Under that 
nobleman’s egis he was able to work with a free mind, in an 
artistic environment, unoppressed by those biting cares by which 
so many men of genius have had their ambitions frustrated. The 
landmarks of the city he had always before him ; he could delineate 
the Thames as it flowed past the noble mansion wherein he was 
sheltered; he could wander amid the columns of old St. Paul’s 
and perpetuate its then Gothic beauties; he could set down the 
city’s outlines in those remarkable bird’s-eye views which he has 
left us ; he could show us, with a wonderful charm and accuracy, 
what London looked like from Bankside; he could produce all 
sorts of subsidiary plans of the outlines of London as a whole, 
of Greenwich (then very much in the country), and of Windsor : 
he could delineate the dresses of those who walked the streets of 
the metropolis, and even leave us authentic data of the kinds of 
muffs which men as well as women then carried. 

At the same time certain historical events enabled Hollar to 
produce work in another direction, and the arrival in England of 
Marie de Medicis, for instance, a well-known description of which 
event was written by Puget de la Serre, the trial of Laud, the 
execution of Strafford, and the coronation of Charlies II, enabled 
him to show that in figure work and portraiture he was as happy 
and successful as he was in his purely topographical output. 
But whatever Hollar did he was first and foremost a topographical 
draughtsman. If he gives us the portrait of the Royal Martyr, 
we have Westminster and Whitehall (a painfully prophetic con- 
junction !) in the background; if he etches the lineaments of the 
Merry Monarch as a boy, we get the Banquetting House seen 
through a window; and if in his portraits of Dugdale and Inigo 
Jones there is no such adjunct, one supposes it was because the 
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one was identified with the description of so many great monu- 
ments, and the latter the creator of so many more, that a choice 
would have been as difficult as it might have proved invidious. ’ 
All that is to be known concerning Hollar and his works, or 
nearly all, certainly what is essential, is here given us by Professor 
Hind in a delightfully succinct manner. His early years, his 
career under Lord Arundel’s protection, his participation in the 
civil troubles (he served with Inigo Jones and Faithorne at Basing 
House), his withdrawal to Antwerp, and his return to England, 
where he died in 1677, can all be followed in these illuminating 
pages. A catalogue raisonné of his London and Windsor etchings 
is given, and will prove of the utmost value to art lovers and 
topographers. The illustrations, of which there are no fewer than 
sixty-four full-page plates, are extraordinarily brilliant and life- 
like, combining an exactness and precision of detail, with a 
robust and hearty interest in everyday existence, which is 
fascinating and astonishing. They are alone sufficient to prove 
that, as the anonymous writer of Hollar’s epitaph remarks :— 


“The works of nature and of men, 
By thee preserv’d, take life again.” 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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BIRD’S-EYE PLAN OF THE WEST CENTRAL DISTRICT OF LONDON ABOUT 1658. 


From an Etching by Wenceslaus Hollar. 


Earlham. 


“Earlham.’’ By Percy Lupsocx. Jonathan Cape. 


In this book Mr.-Lubbock, who wrote the “Craft of Fiction,” 
describes the old Norfolk house of Earlham as seen through the 
windows of a child’s mind. “Describes” is hardly the word to 
use. The whole book is drenched with a sense of the personality 
of a great house and garden, the home of many a summer holiday, 
where the dear ghosts of Quaker ancestors went about the sunny 
rooms, and everywhere moved the light and eager figure of a well- 
loved grandmother, opening windows and passing on with a smile, 
or storing in her mysterious cupboard things to be taken in 
baskets to her friends about the village. Tender and delicate as 
is the drawing of character, from nurse who in her attic with its 
two south dormers is ever a refuge and a solace in childish trouble, 
to grandfather who twinkled in silent approval and passed on ~ 
like a shadow: what is particularly interesting, because more 
unusual, is the gradual building up, by touches and suggestions 
and sensations half-remembered and_half-expressed, of the 
“romance” of the house, all that appeal of light-and shadow and 
touch and scent and sound which is one side of what architects 
must always be aiming at, the secondary effects of architecture. 
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ARCHITECTS : WILLINK © THICKNESSE, FF.R.LB.A., MARBLE WORK BY 


AND MEWES © DAVIS, FE.R.LB.A. WHITEHEAD ©& SONS, LTD. 


A MARBLE ENTRANCE HALL 


See) HE stately entrance to the fine Cunard Buildings’ 
oY} ¢ at Liverpool, which is given above, is generally 
Zaccepted as a modern masterpiece in marble. 


The design is by noted Architects who col- 
laborated to express in architectural motives that 
sense of dignity and beauty which is rightly 
desired by commercial concerns of the highest prestige and 
reputation. 


The execution of work of this nature calls for all the personal 
enthusiasm and craft-skill which the marble expert possesses. Every 
detail, from carving to polishing, must receive not only scrupulous 
care but also expert supervision. 


i 


WATT 


Knowledge tested by years of experience is the unique asset of an 
old-established business. 


J. WHITEHEAD & SONS, Bre (Founded 1821) 
MARBLE EXPERTS 
IMPERIAL WORKS, KENNINGTON OVAL, LONDON, S.E.11 
Telephone: Hop 1603 Telegrams : “ Sculptors, Lamb, London” 


THE “ARCHITECTURAL ERE V GEM. 


The childish figure loiters in from the garden: “I might hitch 
aside the striped awning and meet the sudden stillness and dim- 
ness of the house within, the cool quietude secretly stored away 
there while the full-throated blaze of August beats on it from 
without. . . . I hear how my footsteps sounded as I crossed to 
the flight of the stairs. Just there stood the great dinner-gong, 
and with the touch of a knuckle I might wake a low reverberation 
a light touch, only enough to Start the hollow murmur very 
gently. It said plainly that I had the house to myself; a small 
echo like this, of a powerful voice barely breathing into sound, 
seems to steal aw ay into all the deserted rooms and to reveal 
their emptiness. I could be entirely conscious of the spell of 
the house at such a moment; it was romance—romance that I 
just can, just cannot, define in words.”’ 

We walk with him on the edge of his discovery till we feel 
the old house beginning to live for us as well; we, too, have some 
shadowy part in the her itage of the ante-room, the eleven-sided 
room, Aunt Cathcrine’s room, the bell which the coachman would 
ring from his place on the box as the carriage and pair drives up 
to the door. Romance ‘is at once perilous and vital to archi- 
tecture. At the moment we suffer rather from a lack of it 
than a surfeit. We welcome Mr. Lubbock’s book for the rich 
store of it which he offers us. 


W.G.N. 


A New Book on Heraldry. 


“‘Heraldry ard Floral Forms as used in Decoration.”” By HERBERT 
CoLeE. J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 


The improvement that has taken place in heraldic design 
during the last forty years has been so marked that it is not 
easy to realize the depth of the Sour into which designers had 
fallen by the beginning of the las signers 
only. The defilement had run back and coed the fountain- 


SCULPTORS are 
CARVERS IN 
WOOD- & STONE 


GILBERT SEALE& SON 


22 LOMOND GROVE, LONDON, 5S.E.5 


head, if, indeed, it did not begin there. When the College of 
Arms could grant as a crest “a hand pointing to a star”’ (which, 
of course, it is impossible to represent as a crest at all, i.e., in the 
round, except by making the star stick to the finger-tip), it was 
not likely that the designer should have a true conception of 
the art. 

The heraldry of the Houses of Parliament, both in carving and 
stained glass, is a brilliant exception—some of it could hardly be 
bettered—but then it was inspired by an exceptional man. 
To-day, however, the designer has little excuse for going wrong. 
Several. books have been written for his guidance, of which 
Mr. Herbert Cole’s is the most recent. But the ideal book for 
craftsmen and designers is yet to be produced. It may be 
necessary to begin with a grammar of heraldry, as is usually the 
case; and little harm is done, provided the compiler omits the 
pedantries and cramping regulations invented by the eighteenth- 
century heralds. 

But the body of the work should be arranged according to 
the different crafts into which heraldic design enters; carv- 
ing in stone, wood, and ivory; painting and engraving; 
leather - work and bookbinding; embroidery, tapestry, and 
weaving; pottery; stained glass and enamels; metal - work, 
wrought, ‘chased, incised, and stamped. Examples of each 
should be grouped together and subdivided according to place 
and date. Important changes, such as the lion, should be 
exhibited in series, arranged by date and material. All illus- 
trations would be drawn to scale, and there would be a goodly 
number. of first-rate reproductions in colour, but photography 
would be taboo. Most important of all, such a work should be ~ 
issued in portfolios, which could be purchased separately, and 
not as a bulky and expensive volume, which no craftsman could 
be expected to afford. 

The present work is unsystematic in treatment, and lacks 
any apparent sequence or grouping either by crafts or charges, 
but is well illustrated, and for that reason should serve its 
purpose adequately. F.C) Epax: 
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“— Electric Licht Fittings 
| a all 
Too often, Electric Light Fittings have been mere articles of 


utility, having little to commend them from an artistic point of 
view, and exhibiting scant sympathy with their decorative 
environment. 


Even where some consideration has been given to beauty of 
design, the tendency has been to produce patterns which, however 
commendable in themselves, were difficult to blend harmoniously 
with any defined scheme of decoration. 
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i The large illastraton alee 


: ar athe oH pics ayy ee Messrs. Harcourts Ltd., the Birmingham branch of the Metro- 
oms, D3. “High oe i politan- Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd., are now producing Electric 
You $j Light Fittings of high asthetic merit, designed to blend perfectly 


with all styles of “ period” furnishings. 


These fittings, while performing efficiently their lighting functions, 
can be regarded primarily as intrinsic Works of Art. 
OTHER SHOWROOMS IN 
PRINCIPAL CENTRES. 


If you are interested, let us send you a few reproductions of 
photographs. 
WRITE TO— 


iis MP Fo Nii 
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Architectural Building Construction. 

“Architectural Building Construction.” By WALTER R. JAGGARD, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Francis E. Drury, F.1.S.E., M.C.I. Cambridge 
University Press. 

Like literary art architecture has its own vocabulary and 
syntax which must be learned by those who wish to express them- 
selves in architectural terms. The analogy is a close one; and it 
will be felt by those who have had experience of the processes 
that the learning of building construction has much in common 
with the learning of a language. No language can be really 
acquired but from experimental training in its use amongst 
those who speak it; and building construction must be learned 
in close experimental contact with practical work handled by 
skilled men. Book learning cannot, however, be dispensed with 
in either case, but it should, as far as possible, be directed to 
analyzing and explaining what is seen and learned in practice, 
at the same time developing knowledge by applying the govern- 
ing principles observed to other problems involving the expres- 
sion of other ideas by means of the same vocabulary. The more 
advanced student gains immensely in his grasp of the essence and 
spirit of the language by being taught to trace something of its 
historic development ; and hence in the treatise on building con- 
struction under consideration the reader is strongly recommended 
to study also a book on “The Development of English Building 
Construction,” by Mr. Innocent, which will help him to seize 
the raison d’étre of forms and methods which may otherwise seem 
a Jittle meaningless, and will at the same time give a versatility of 
expression that is of great value. 

The vocabulary, and hence also the syntax of building, has 
changed in recent times with unwonted rapidity ; and, therefore, 
a grammar of building soon becomes out of date, and is super- 
seded by a more recent publication. 

The work produced by Messrs. Jaggard and Drury is not yet 
complete. The first volume now appears as a second edition, 
and the first part of the second volume appears for the first time. 

The method chosen by the authors consists in using as examples 
throughout the text details of construction appearing in the 


various parts of a building for which the working drawings are 
attached at the end of the volume. This has obvious advantages 
for class or studio teaching; but the effect in book form seems to 
be to hamper the authors somewhat, as though a grammar were 
to have all its examples of word inflexion and sentence formation 
drawn from two or three well-selected essays only. The authors 
have, in fact, not been able rigidly to adhere to their system, and* 
have illustrated features that do not fit in to the designs which 
govern the arrangement in the main. 

The first volume is based on designs for a cottage and for a 
workshop, and comprises a comprehensive elementary treatment 
of brickwork, masonry, carpentry, joinery, and roof coverings. 
The first part of the second volume is developed around a design 
for a semi-detached house and another for a warehouse. The 
subject matter consists in a more advanced treatise on brickwork 
and masonry, followed by four chapters on structural steel and 
one on minor metal details (railings, casements, etc.), leaving the 
last half of the book for what is generally included under the title 
of “Stresses and Strains” and “Graphic Statics,” together with 
a short description of materials used by the bricklayer, mason, 
concretor, and ironworker. 

The thoroughness and care displayed in the numerous illustra- 
tions are worthy of the highest commendation ; the drawings are 
clearly made, attractively finished, and well reproduced; the 
general use of isometric projection makes the illustrations very 
easy to read and much more informing than the usual method 
of plan and section only. 

The second part of Volume II is yet to come, and will deal with 
further problems in carpentry and joinery, roof tiling, plumbing, 
water supply, glazing, plastering and painting, with concluding 
chapters describing the materials used. 

The division of the work into separate books, besides giving 
volumes of convenient size, has been adopted so as to reduce the 
burden on the student-purchaser by issuing the work in successive 
parts at a reasonable price, the second volume being acquired 
only when the first volume has been mastered. 


JoHN H. MARKHAM. 


The “Devon” Fire gives a selection of 60 
different designs and over 100 colour schemes 


No one knows better than the your most exacting require- 


experienced architect that an ments. 

unsuitable or inartistic fireplace The “Devon”? wins favour 
1 : 

may mar the whole beauty of everywhere because of its beauty, 


his work. 


You can guard against this if 
you specify “ Devon” Fires on 
your plans, for amongst their 
wide range of artistic designs 
and art colourings there is sure 
to be one which exactly fulfils 


cleanliness, sound contsruction, 
moderate price, and pronounced 
economy in fuel. 

Write for our Illustrated Cata- 
logue of designs and_ prices 
and the Result of the Official 
Government Test. . 


CANDY & CO. LTD. 


87 Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1 


Works: Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
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Witley Court, Worcs. Lately the seat of 
the Earl of Dudley; now the seat of Sir 
Herbert Smith, late of Kidderminster, wired 
throughout on The Henley Wiring System by 
Messrs. Abell & Smith’s Electrical Co., Ltd. 


HE drawings in this 
advertisement are 
from actual photo- 

graphs of houses in the 
Croydon Housing Scheme, 
and of Witley Court, Great 
Witley, Worcs. These 
extremes in types of 
dwellings were wired with 
The Henley Wiring Sys- 
tem. If you have not had 
our handsome _ brochure 
giving particulars of the 
system and _ illustrations 
of types of buildings of 
all kinds in which it has 
been installed, please ask 
for one; but kindly 
mention this journal. 


TRADE wre™ 


Types of houses in the Croydon 
Corporation Housing Scheme, 
wired with The Henley Wiring 
System, by six firms of local 
Electrical Contractors. 


OR over eleven years The Henley Wiring 
System has been proving its worth. 


It is the oldest system of its class, and, conse- 
quently, it is the most thoroughly tested. All 
sizes of buildings, from small houses of the artisan 
up to palatial mansions like Witley Court, have 
been installed with it, as well as every other kind 


of building public and private. 


When a system has been so thoroughly tried out, it is 
safe to adopt it. The Henley Wiring System is not an 
experiment—and never has been. 


That similar systems have been introduced during the past year or 
so is eloquent testimony to the efficacy of The Henley Wiring System. 


But no maker of a similar system can possibly.gather in a year or 
two the experience we have gained in eleven years. We shall always 
be ahead, and users of The Henley Wiring System get the benefit 
of our experience. 


W. T. HENLEY’S TELEGRAPH WORKS 


Company Limited. 


Blomfield Street, LONDON,  E.C. 2. 
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A Quaint Phase of the Potter’s Art. 


“The ABC of English Salt-glaze Stoneware, from Dwight to Doulton.”’ 
By J. F. Bracker. With over 200 Illustrations, in line and half- 
tone. London: Stanley Paul & Co. Price 15s. net. 

architect must needs, like Bacon, “take 
all knowledge for his province,’ >a book on “The ABC of English 
Salt-glaze Stoneware: * should not come amiss to him. Indeed, 
the subject is of universal appeal, for it deals mainly with art 
applied to humble but often beautiful uses. From Dwight to 
Doulton, several artists of no mean capacity have made beautiful 
jugs, mugs, dishes, vases, statuettes, such as collectors covet. 
Occasionally it provokes to dithyr ambics, as when Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson writes of work by Robert Martin : “ His grotesque facings 
are joys for ever, worthy receptacles of generous beverages ; 
his imps and satyrs conquer by their very abandoned impish- 
ness; whilst his birds defy all words, they are inexplicable ; 
they are a new species, an addition to Nature. They are 
half-human, and you find yourself talking to them as though 
they lived.” Other examples of the prose poetry of pottery 
could be cited. 

John Dwight was so fine an artist that his statuettes are the 
most beautiful things illustrated in the book, and are precious 
enough for several examples of them to have been bequeathed to 
the British Museum by collectors. It is not known exactly when 
and where he was born, although about 1640 is an approximation 
to the date, but whether he sprang from Oxfordshire or from 
Harrow is left conjectural. All that is known of him and of his 
work has been carefully collected by Mr. Blacker, who contrives 
to piece together a very interesting though necessarily frag- 
mentary account of this remarkable genius, who invented and 
patented his ware, besides moulding it into beautiful shapes. 
Of George Tinworth and of many other artists in salt-glazed 
stoneware much that is interesting is related ; and it is surprising 
to the uninitiated how many really fine artists wrought in this 
material. That they were artists you have not to depend on the 
author’s word. More than 200 charming illustrations are proof 
positive of the fact. 


Since your ‘‘compleat”’ 
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Two New Books on Draughtsmanship. 


“Architectural Drawing.”’ By Wooster Barn FYIeLp, Architect, 
Assistant Professor of Engineering Drawing, the Ohio State University. 
With an Introduction and Article on Lettering by Thomas E. French, 
Professor of Engineering Drawing, the Ohio State University. New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Price 20s. net. 

“Sketching and Rendering in Pencil.’? By ArtHuR L. GupTiLL. With 
a Preface by Howard Greenley, A.I.A. New York: The Pencil Points 
Press, Inc: 

Mr. Thomas F. French, who writes the introduction and con- 
tributes an article on “ Lettering”’ to Mr. Field’s book on “ Archi- 
tectural Drawing,”’ boldly takes sides with those who claim that 
“architecture is one of the fine arts, taking its place with sculp- 
ture, painting, and music.”’ It is a sound proposition, denied by 
none but those who fatuously suppose that “fine art’’ is confined 
to easel-work with a brush !—an idea that, sedulously fostered by 
painters, has been too long prevalent among the general public, 
who can hardly be got to admit the truth that architecture is the 
Mistress Art, to which the other arts are, or should be, subservient. 

It should not be inferred, however, from Mr. French’s remark 
that Mr. Field’s book is a treatise on fine art as that term is usually 
understood. Rather the volume is a treatise on the technical 
details of architectural draughtsmanship, in which indispensable 
qualification for an architect it affords excellent guidance, de- 
scribing and illustrating every important detail of construction 
and adornment, and incidentally imparting invaluable informa- 
tion on the draughtsman’s art and implements. A distinctly 
serviceable book. 

“Sketching and Rendering in Pencil” deals with a phase of art 
of which one never grows weary, since its subjects are infinitely 
varied, and admit of ever-fresh treatment, whether they be simple 
or complex. Moreover, the author has wisely illustrated the work 
of more than a score of different artists, who get their effects in 
at least as many different ways. It is an advantage, too, that the 
drawings are of many varying degrees of elaboration, from out- 
line sketch to meticulous finish. Life studies are included in a 
book against which the worst fault that can be urged is its mis- 
cellaneousness. The letterpress is practical and judicious. 
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“ Better than Marble” 


White Vitrolite Dado and 
Lavatory Partitions, Messrs. 
Selfridge & Co., Oxford Street. 
(Left.) 


Note White Vitrolite Partitions and 
Door Stiles carried on nickel-plated 
legs, and method of fixing nickel-plated 
Door Hinges and Stops, 


Black and White Vitrolite Dado 
and Lavatory Partitions, Nobel 


House, Buckingham _ Palace 
Road. (Right.) 


Note Partitions carried clear of 
floor, Black Vitrolite Door Stiles 
carried to floor. 
Standard Lavatory Partitions and 
Door Sules completely clothed with 
Vitrolite eliminate all exposed metal 
with the exception of Door Hinges 
and Stops. 


Vitrolite is unrivalled for Hygienic 
Wall Linings and Partitions in Lava- 
tories, being erected in large bril- 
liantly polished panels, Black and 
White, which are impossible to stain 
and do not retain dust. 


TELEPHONE: VICTORIA 9777. 


ITROLITE 


Vitrolite Construction Co (Europe) Ltd, 


1 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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Vision in Business 


In business those who would give the highest 
type of service must think and feel with those 
who employ them. 


Imagination, understanding, and vision are required 


in business life to-day as never before. 


The Contractor who would serve well has in measure 


to cultivate the artist-mind of the Architect, to keep 


before him the views of the Building Owner, and 


handle the labour problems, risks, and other factors of 


Building Contracts with the widest kind of vision. 


The Contractor who understands his work, and studies 


his chents and workmen, reaps a full reward in satisfaction 


and. success. 


The Reputation and Experience of Firms who for over sO years 


have assisted in the growth of good building and fine craftsman- 


ship are valuable guarantees to Architects and Buildin Owners. 


Oo 
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MiGGs © HILL, LTD: 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETII ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 8 


Telephone: Brixtcn 2340 


Civ Orrice = tae GOULIMAN ssa RENT SL. -PAUL’S.- CHURCHYARD, -E.C.4 


Telephone: Central 2311 


Corresponden ce. 


The Charm of the Country Town: Lynn. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Srr,—In a recent letter, Mr. E. Guy Dawber referred to the 
old house in Queen Street, King’s Lynn—the house with “‘ barley- 
sugar” columns supporting the door pediment. It is not gener- 
ally known that these columns once formed a porch, and that the 
porch projected into the roadway, but it caused such an obstruc- 
tion to traffic that when the house was re-fronted with brickwork 
the columns were set back into the wall. One of the old inhabi- 
tants of Lynn told me that he well remembered the porch and its 
wrought-iron railings (the latter are now missing). 

I lived in King’s Lynn for fourteen years, and I found some of 
the old houses had been re-faced with brick, but most had been 
cement faced. Georgian sash windows were generally inserted 
in place of the casement windows. 

One of the quaintest bits of Lynn is Hampton Court, which 
has a cannon ball which was fired into the church by Cromwell’s 
besieging forces. It is hung in the entrance porch. Hampton 
Court was an old mansion fronting the existing courtyard; the 
house has been partitioned into cottages, and_some of them 
have very quaint interiors. It lies off Nelson Street. 

Opposite to Hampton Court is an old tavern named “The 
Valiant Sailor” ; upon a corner post is carved what is reputed to 
represent Joseph running away from Potiphar’s wife. 

Fanny Burney’s house is less than a stone’s throw from Hamp- 
ton Court, and faces the west end of St. Margaret’s Church. 
There is some very fine oak panelling in this house. Indeed, an 
antique dealer once wrote to me stating that he would give a 
thousand pounds for the panelling of one room, but I persuaded 
the owner not to part with it. 

In the July issue of the ‘“‘ Review ”’ on page ten, in the picture of 
Dr. Wedgwood’s house, you will notice that there is a signboard 


over the door bearing the inscription : Peatling and Sons. This 
door leads through a long, low passage to the wine vaults—which 
have been there for 400 years at least. The building over the 
vaults was an old Guildhall, and formerly had a tracery window 
where the upper door is; up the inn yard, on the north side, there 
are some very strong buttresses and another tracery window in 
good condition. After the Dissolution the building was con- 
verted into a theatre, and the people of Lynn like to think that 
Shakespeare performed there. His plays certainly toured the 
country, and he was a player, so why not? It is a very easy 
matter to gain access to the interior of the theatre, where vestiges 
of the stage can still be seen. Strange, that it is now used for 
painting scenery—but for bazaars ! 

In New Conduit Street there is the house in which Vancouver, 
the explorer, was born; it is in the yard where the Quaker Meeting 
House is situated. Being out of the main street it is easily over- 
looked. In fact, I know many people who were born in the town 
and yet never knew that Vancouver was born in Lynn. I am 
sending you herewith a block of the house which I had specially 
made for my Vancouver agent, and which, perhaps, you might 
care to reproduce. Also I send you a circular giving some further 
information about this house. 

Another old building in Queen Street, near to the house with 
the twisted columns, is Thoresby College, which was built by 
Thomas Thoresby. It is a fine old red-brick building, retaining 
its original courtyard form. The door still bears the inscription 
in Latin: “Pray for the soul of Thomas Thoresby, the founder 
of this place.’’ At the time of the Reformation, when the Roman 
Catholics lost power and the Protestants gained the ascendancy, 
the words “‘ Pray for the soul of” were chiselled out, as the Pro- 
testants taught differently. Thoresby was Mayor in 1502. He 
built this College as a residence for the Priests. 


{Continued on p. Xxxviil.) 


DELTA METAL CO., Lro. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 10 


(and at BIRMINGHAM), 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade SXCark). 


BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 


and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 


‘“‘DELTA” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, &ic. 

“DELTA” SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work. 


“DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 
malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 

Prices and other particulars on application 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
“DELTA, EASTGREN, GREENWICH 123 
LONDON.” (3 lines). 


On the ListsofContractors to the Admiralty, AirMinistry, War Office,Ministry 
of Munitions, India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc. 


100 Oxford Si 
LONDON. W. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


JACKSONS’ 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS 


CHIMNEY PIECES MADE IN 
WOOD AND CARTON PIERRE 
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If any reader would like to see the oak roof, and will enquire 
at my offices in Lynn, they will be willingly shown over. 

There is a house in King Street which has a very fine mahogany 
staircase, suspended on wrought-iron straps. The house is now 
occupied by Dr. Plowright. 

St. Ann’s house—where I formerly lived—has five oak-panelled 
rooms (one of them finely carved) and three Jacobean oak chim- 
neypieces. There is also a good Jacobean ceiling. One of the 
rooms is distinguished by the great width of its panels, and 
another for the elegance of the pilasters. There is a fine old 
garden to this house. 

No visitor should miss seeing the “Greenland Fishery ’’— 
formerly an inn—which has been carefully restored and made 
into a museum by Mr. Beloe, the antiquarian, of Lynn. 

Then there is the White Friars’ gateway close to this old inn, 
and the south gates are also near. 

St. Nicholas Church has the appearance of a fine hall, for it is 
without nave and aisles. It has a remarkably large west window 
built over a door, and.an ancient carved tomb near the porch door. 
The brass in St. Margaret’s Church in the south corner near to 
the west door is said to be the largest brass in England. 

King’s Lynn possesses that rarity, a Jews’ cemetery, which is 
filled with Hebrew-inscribed gravestones. It is near to the Free 
Library, and is kept in order and repair by the Jewish Society in 
London. 

In the gardens next to the Free Library is the Grey Friars’ 
Tower, and some thirteenth-century arches which were removed 
from the Tuesday market-place. The latter are the remains of a 
thirteenth-century house; they were condemned by the Town 
Council as being unsafe, and I asked if I might have them rather 
than that they should be thrown on the rubbish heap. I then 
arranged with the town surveyor, who is a most enthusiastic lover 
of the antiquities of Lynn, to have them placed in their present 
position. 

But of such an ancient and once very important town a book 
is necessary to contain an account of its antiquities. 


Yours, etc., 
J. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD. 
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CRIT TALL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY L? 


BRAINTREE ENGLAND 


WORKS: LONDON OFFICE & SHOWROOMS 
BRAINTREE AND W/ITHAM, ESSEX. 246 HIGH HOLBORN. WC. | 
TELEPHONES : BRAINTREE , 106. HOLBORN 326 6-327 MUSEUM 3685 
TELEGRAMS: CRITTALL, BRAINTREE. CRITMANCO, WESTCENT, LONDON 


VANCOUVER’S HOUSE; LYNN. 


Architects 
designs for 
leadwork uf 
all kinds 
faithfully 
carried out. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
AND DECORATIVE BRONZEWORK 
OF THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP 


WORKERS IN ALL METALS - BRONZE FOUNDERS 
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LLUSTRATION shows one of the many beautiful 

Firegrates shown in Carron Company’s Fireplace Suite 

Catalogue (No. 114), a copy of which should be in 
the hands of all Architects, 
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The Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Irish Furniture. 


It appears not to have been generally recognized that, during 
the eighteenth century, furniture of a very high standard of 
execution was produced in Ireland, following the main lines of 
the English styles of the period, but with characteristic differ- 
ences. A group of examples of this class has now been arranged 
for exhibition in the Loan Court of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Those lent by Mrs. Bruce are of inlaid satinwood, 
harewood, etc., and consist of a pair of commodes with finely- 
executed decoration in the Adam style, with a pair of tall pedes- 
tals and corner-cupboards of similar character. Mrs. Bruce also 
contributes a pair of small tables and a wine-carrier which 
correspond more with the style of Sheraton. 

In addition to the above, Captain W. L. Naper has lent a 
settee and four chairs of walnut, resembling in general design 
(though differing in detail) English work of the time of Queen 
Anne. 


A Gift of Decorative Woodwork. 


The V. and A. Museum has recently acquired a very valuable 
collection of decorative wood-carving, numbering upwards of 
350 examples, which was formed during the course of many years 
by Sir Charles Allom, and has now been presented by him and 
by Lady Allom as a memorial of their son, Lieutenant Cedric 
Allom. 

The collection includes a considerable variety of panels and 
portions of panels, frames of doorways and windows, pilasters, 
capitals, and other details of decoration ; many of them showing 
indications of the original gold or colour. It ranges in date from 
the Gothic period to the end of the eighteenth century, and, 
though the predominant styles are French of the times of 
Louis XIV and the Regency, later French work is well represented 
as well as English decoration of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 
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The Bethnal Green Museum. 


AN EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOURS BY BRITISH ARTISTS. 


In 1885 Mr. Joshua Dixon, a successful cotton merchant and 
a judicious collector of pictures, bequeathed to the Bethnal 
Green Museum the whole of the paintings in his house, Winslade 
Park, near Exeter, for the benefit of the public of East London, 
where he was born in 1810. Half of this bequest consisted of 
very carefully chosen water-colours by artists of the British 
School. As a part of the process of-reorganization which the 
Bethnal Green Museum is at present undergoing, these water- 
colours have now been rearranged and are suitably exhibited in 
the Central Hall, where they are given a prominence they 
thoroughly deserve. They comprise notable works by some of 
the most eminent among the founders of the School, including 
fine examples by John Varley, John Glover, George Barret, jun., 
William Hunt, Turner of Oxford, Peter de Wint, David Cox, 
and Copley Fielding. The middle period of the School is re- 
presented by such men as Blake’s friend Samuel Palmer, F. O. 
Finch, Louis Haghe, W. L. Leitch, and Birket Foster; while the 
collection is also rich in water-colours by artists who were 
working during the period at which Mr. Dixon was collecting. 
Among these we can instance the work of George Wolfe, Henry 
Brittan Willis, Robert Thorne Waite, Alfred Powell, and Charles 
Davidson, who are represented by excellent drawings. 

The public of East London has never been given a better 
opportunity of realizing what a wealth of beauty has been pro- 
duced by the water-colour artists of the British School. All who 
are interested in art should visit the museum and see these 
drawings. The directors of this museum are to be congratulated 
on the fact that inducements to study have been considered in 
the new arrangements, and seats have been placed conveniently 
at intervals about the gallery so that the visitor can sit and enjoy 
the exhibits with the same comfort one expects to have when 
reading a book. 

The museum is open free from Io a.m. to 5 p.m. on weekdays, 
and from 2.30 to 6 p.m. on Sundays. 
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THE SOUTH 
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From a Drawing by Norman Howard. 


The London Parks. 


Decorations by Art Students for the London County Hall. 


HE project for decorating a corner of the new 

County Hall was first discussed between Mr. 

Ralph Knott and Mr. Charles Sims. Mr. Sims 

suggested that students from the four chief 
London painting schools—the Royal Academy, the Slade, 
the Westminster School, and the Royal College of Art 
—should prepare designs with a view to carrying them out 
in situ. The project met with the ready sympathy of 
Prof. Tonks and Mr. Walter Bayes. The site to be deco- 
rated, the subjects for the designs and the material in which 
these should be carried out were fully discussed ; agreement 
was quickly reached. A modest corridor was chosen, the 
cartoons were to represent scenes from the public parks and 
gardens under the jurisdiction of the London County 
Council. Each school was to make itself responsible for four 
lunettes, two of which were to be painted in grisaille. 
Cartoons were prepared by Mr. H. J. Lee and Mr. J. C. 
Clark, of the Royal Academy School; by Mr. R. C. Guthrie 
and Mr. Burn, of the Slade School; by Mr. Norman Howard 
and Mr. H. W. Hawkins, of the Westminster School: by 
Mr. W. Liley, Miss Braden, and Mr. R. V. Pitchforth, of the 
Royal College of Art. 

Five of the finished designs are at present exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. The plan for the execution of the 
designs on the actual walls has been modified, and the 
paintings will be executed on canvas, to be fitted into the 
lunettes. 

As the County Hall contains countless corridors, further 
experiments may, it is hoped, be encouraged; while it 
should be possible to obtain the means, in the council 


chambers, for the commissioning of more important decora- 
tions by painters of established reputation. 

Of late years an inclination towards decorative composi- 
tion has reasserted itself. The younger generation has 
shown a natural tendency towards a vigorously rhyth- 
mical design, and has been feeling its way to an impressive 
and sincere subject-matter. But rare indeed are the men 
capable, like Blake, of inventing a complete mythology, or, 
like Millet, of getting from the everyday world a great 
religious inspiration. Not until comparatively recent 
times have artists been left to invent their own subjects. 
~ The response to a definite task impels men to express 
powers hitherto unsuspected by themselves. Artists need 
a subject, not because they cannot find enough beauty to 
occupy them in the simplest objects which surround them, 
but for the reason that the imposition of a great motive 
more easily brings the varied resources of their craft 
into play, and allows the application of wide and varied 
experience. 

It is not only painters and sculptors, but craftsmen 
cf every kind whose services should be required by our 
civic authorities. The present lead given by the Royal 
Academy, one of the most generous and hopeful gestures 
made in England for many years, should show those who 
care for the welfare of the arts what services can be given 
by the citizens of London who devote themselves to 
creative work. Architecture, proud of the title of mother 
of the arts, has too long abandoned her children. There 
are signs that she is once more realizing her maternal 
responsibility. W. ROTHENSTEIN. 


DECORATION IN TEMPERA FOR THE LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


BYs WIELIAMELILEY. 


Roya! College of Art, South Kensington. 
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THE FAIR GROUND, HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


Painted by the Students of the Westminster School of Art from the Cartoon by Norman Howard. 


THE VALE OF HEALTH, HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


Painted by the Students of the Westminster School of Art from the Cartoon by HA. 


Weaver Hawkins, 


THE LONDON PARKS. 


A LONDON PARK. 


From a Painting by Rodney Burn. Th2 Slade School. 


‘Plate 11 


February 1923. 


A LONDON PARK. 


From a Painting hy Robin C. Guthrie. The Slade School. 


These two Paintings were executed, like the six others iliustvated here, for a covvidoy in the London County Hail, 
Each of the most famous London Art Schools was asked to provide two decorative paintings, and the best 


students from each school prepared designs. The two paintings above ave by members of the Slade School. 
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THE LONDON PARKS. 


DECORATIVE PAINTING BY HENRY [ee 
Royal Academy Schools, 


DECORATIVE PAINTING BY J. COSMO CLARK. 


Royal Academy Schools. 


DECORATIVE PAINTING BY R. V. Bern Kale 
Royal College of Art. 
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Devoran: A Decaying Cornish Port. 


By tia 


Birnsting]. 


HE aspirations of an epoch are sometimes 

epitomized in the life of an individual, a school 

of art in a particular work, and the history of a 

country or a district in a particular town. Toa 
limited extent the history of Cornwall, particularly the rise 
and decline of the mining industry, may be read in the 
little town of Devoran. It basks in the sunshine amidst 
the leisurely decay of its erstwhile prosperity, a decay 
richly evidencing mining and shipping activity, and with 
here and there a link with the days of piracy and smug- 
gling. All about the now deserted quays—with their derelict 
granite buildings, which gaze out sleepily across the great 
banks of tawny and sepia mud, covered by a few inches of 
water that creeps up languidly and lazily and slips away 
like a dying breath with the flow and ebb of the tide—there 
hangs perpetually an air of melancholy. The silt from the 
valley slowly fills the deep channel that once floated 
schooners and barges bringing up coal and taking off tin and 
copper, and the yards and buildings once busy with the 
shipbuilder’s hammer now peaceably and gently slip back 
into a kind of natural growth, as summer after summer the 
pink valerian flowers from the interstices of the great 
granite blocks. 

The old records of the county contain no reference to 
Devoran. It flowered suddenly and_ brilliantly about 
eighty years ago, the fullness of its achievement coin- 
ciding with the incipient decay of the mining industry, and 
with the development of the railways which robbed the 
little port of its usefulness. Meanwhile, however, local 
talent imbued its short life with a certain elegance. The 
town is laid out on a coherent plan of pleasant terraces 
raised above each other from the quay and with a wide 
green southward view across the parklands of Carclew 
House. Here and there emerges a building of particular 


attraction, its merit being in its square elegance and its fine 
proportion of door and windows. Granite is cheap, for the 
Penrhyn quarries are not far distant. Indeed, it is a 
valuable contribution which the natural situation makes to 
the general pleasantness of the once busy port. Restronguet 
Creek, into which the almost indistinguishable waters of the 
Kennall flow, is one of the many irregular ramifications of 
the sea that serrate the coast around the Carrick Roads. 
Devoran lies on the northern bank of the creek midway 
between Truro and Falmouth, and enclosed by the older 
parishes of Feock and Perranarworthal. Feock is a simple 
Cornish fishing village, and Perranarworthal—the name 
implying the well (still in evidence) of Piran, one of 
St. Patrick’s evangelizing bishops—wwas busy with an early 
foundry of some renown and magnitude, William’s works 
being, in fact, the second largest in the county. Along 
the banks of the Kennall, too, were many timber yards 
where the timber ships unloaded their cargo for the mines. 
The extent of this trade may be gauged by the fact that the 
only inn in the village bears the name of the Norway. 
Another ancillary industry was the Kennall Vale powder 
mills, which suppled charges for mine blasting. Never- 
theless, Devoran, the upstart, exceeded both places in 
importance. There is an old print which shows barges of 
several hundreds of tons floating up where now the wide 
road from Truro to Falmouth crosses the Carnon Valley, 
floating up, too, at high tide, as far as Bissoe bridge, 
where the mud has now hardened and scarcely anything 
remains of the one-time water-bed. Here, and at Devoran, 
the vessels discharged their cargo of coal into trolleys drawn 
by horses up the valley to the mining districts about Chace- 
water and St. Day, returning, by gravity with a load of tin 
or copper with which the ships sailed away. Later this 
method of transport was superseded by a steam railway 
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THE MARKET HOUSE, DEVORAN. 


which was running as recently as 1915. This road, as it 
crosses the valley, seems to form a demarcation between 
two countries which contrast oddly. Eastward the valley 
opens out pleasantly towards Restronguet Point between 
the wooded banks of Carclew and the undulations of Feock 
Downs, passing the derelict quays and the tiered terraces 
of Devoran. Westwards the desolate Carnon Valley stretches 


CARCLEW 


up towards Gwennap and Redruth, a bleak tract of solid 
silt and mud banking the wizened stream, and all along 
is a confusion of dereliction, mills, wheels, stacks, shafts, 
machinery beds, furnaces, looking for all the world like a 
barren tract in the war zone, the shattered trees being the 
only needful thing to complete the picture of mud and 
desolation. The most pleasing object in this wasteful 
prospect is the great railway viaduct that crosses the valley 
carrying the route from Truro to Falmouth. This is one of 
Isambard Brunel’s original works, the branch line containing 
eight such viaducts, the only survivals of this engineering 
achievement. Elsewhere these great erections of granite and 
timber, varying in length from 964 ft. to 342 ft., and with 
spans of 66 ft., have been replaced by others of steel, and the 
survival of these is due only to a war time postponement of 
reconstruction. Most of them are none too secure, requiring 
the continuous work of a repair gang to replace defective 
timbers, and the trains to make a slow and careful passage 
over the structure whose gentle swaying under the load can 
be seen and felt. The history of the construction of this 
line through Cornwall is one of particular interest, being 
bound up with that of the Packet Service, which sailed from 
Falmouth, and in connection with which the railway was 
required, but only obtained after long and difficult nego- 
tiations, and after Falmouth had ceased to be the Packet 
Service port in 1850. Although the length of line from 
Truro to Falmouth is only 11? miles, its construction pre- 
sented enormous difficulties owing to the natural configura- 
tion, and its cost was £172,000. Its opening, cn 21 August 
1863, was the cause of a general holiday in Falmouth, and 
immense rejoicings, extending far into the night. The 
journey of the maiden train drawn by the “Antelope” and 
the “Wolf,” “ profusely and tastefully decorated,”’ to quote 
an old account, together with the subsequent banquets, 
compliments, and_ jollifications, is described with much 
detail in the local annals. 
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THE TELEPHONE OFFICE, PERRANARWORTHAL. 


Tin mining has been an industry in Cornwall from the 
earliest known times, but copper remained almost unnoticed 
until the end of the fifteenth century, and no serious attempt 
was made to work it until the close of the seventeenth. In 
the eighteenth century new methods of dressing the ore and 
of draining the mines by means of adits were introduced. 
These adits are constructed underground, and into them 
the water from the various adjacent mines is pumped. 
The county adit still runs along Restronguet Creek, and if 
anv of the mines are ever again to be worked the cleaning 
of the adit will be the first necessity. These new methods 
of working and draining gave an impetus to the copper 
industry which continued until, with the growth of the 
industrialism of the last century, a shifting of economic 
values and a development of long-distance transport 
brought metal from foreign competitive areas. Moreover, 
the ever-increasing depth of the home mines added to the 
cost of working. The Carnon Valley is one of the richest 
districts in the whole county, and has been worked for 
copper and tin. Gold, too, specimens of which may be 
seen in South Kensington and in the Truro Museum, has 
been found in the district. Indeed, the bed of metal along 
this valley was considered of such value that its working 
was continued in spite of the utmost difficulties, and when 
the tide level was reached an artificial island was formed in 
the middle of Restronguet Creek, from which a shaft was 
sunk to the tin bed. The last of these shafts was aban- 


doned in 1843. The port of Devoran grew up-as the pros- 
perity of the mines developed, and as late as 1865 reference 
is made to the “large and increasing village of Devoran, 
now an important shipping place of coal, timber, and ore.” 
There were arsenic works, too, for purifying the white 
arsenic which is a by-product of tin-roasting. Yet, despite 
the richness of the lodes, and every natural advantage, not 
a mine is working to-day, not a barge of any tonnage can 
come up to the wasting quays. 

It will usually be found that where there is a choice of 
aspects along a river’s banks the better will have been 
appropriated for a private mansion, leaving to the town or 
village, usually in its origin of dependent and subsequent 
growth, the less pleasant slopes. Devoran is an exception, 
and lies on the northern bank, an aspect which the park- 
lands of Carclew face, although not the house itself. The 
name of the architect of Carclew seems to be unknown, but 
its erection extended over many years and into successive 
ownerships. It was begun apparently by Mr. Kempe, from 
whom it passed to William Lemon, who completed it in 
1749. This William Lemon was a man of great enterprise, 
and would appear to have been a prototype of what later 
generations have known as iron, or copper, kings. The 
subsequent growth of Devoran and the development of the 
Carnon Valley is largely the result of his activity. He it 
was who constructed the county adit; sunk shafts, even on 
his own estate, which is still known to be rich in minerals, 
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joined and furthered undertakings all along the valley, 
leaving it when he died in 1760, already on the way to its 
brief prosperity. It is, however, for its gardens, with their 
rich variety of sub-tropical trees, that Carclew is most 
famed. Its gay formal terraces descend into a warm humid 
gully full of exotic vegetation which surrounds the lily 
pond. The stable buildings, of warm brickwork and granite 
dressings, are perhaps the pleasantest piece of architecture 
on the estate. The main entrance to the park is over the 
foundry bridge at Perranarworthal, which crosses the 
Kennall by the remains of William’s foundry. Opposite 
the bridge is the group of houses of which an illustration is 
given. They are certainly not indigenous to Cornwall, and 
contrast oddly enough in a land where all is stone, but their 
presence is to be accounted for by their position on what 
was once the timber quay. And so timber being just there 
even more accessible than stone from the local quarries, the 
houses are built in a style with which we are more familiar 
in other parts of the country. They are, however, built 
with great taste, their designer having brought with him an 
alien tradition with which he must have been very well 
conversant. The rooms are unusually lofty and spacious 
for houses of otherwise such modest character. 

The houses in Devoran are for the most part about 
eighty years old. “Woodlands,” situated so that its gardens 
slope to the very edge of the creek, is typical of their 
square, well-proportioned exteriors. They seem to be the 
outcome of a certain native talent, no particular name 
being associated with their erection, but the perfect pro- 
portions of the windows evidence a highly developed sense 
of composition. Inside the planning is as simple and direct 
as the exterior. A characteristic of all these houses is their 
wooden gutters and down pipes. The original gutters are 
all chased out of the solid, the fall being obtained by the 
depth of the chase, which at its shallowest is only about an 
eighth of an inch, resulting in a certain amount of overflow 
during heavy rainfall. In some of the smaller houses it is 


THE OLD: STEAM TUG COMPANY’S OFFICE. 


the custom to paint the joints of the voussoirs over the 
openings and the stone reveals white. The effect is oddly 
toylike. 

Many of the fast -decaying quay buildings display an 
equal good taste. The Steam Tug Company’s office is a 
delightful one-story building—one of the few which still 
remain comparatively intact. The bays, it will be observed, 
spring from a splayed plinth of granite, a simple device 
which does not appear in any other building. Another 
feature, in which local good taste is shown, is in the granite 
gate-posts. The shafts of these are always monolithic, 
often with sunk panels, and when these, on all four sides, 
conform to arcs of a common circle, there results a delight- 
ful effect of intérsecting solids. The plentifulness of the 
granite is apparent from the fact that it is used for the 
gate-posts of every field, for the most part unwrought, and 
with the wedge marks still on it. But it is a matter of 
conjecture how in a district rich also in timber it can prove 
economical to transport these ponderous monoliths. 


THE CARNON VALLEY, WITH THE ORIGINAL RAILWAY VIADUCT IN THE DISTANCE. 


The National Museum of Wales. 
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Member of the Museum Building Committee. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ENTRANCE FRONT. 


HE problem of designing a National Museum to 
occupy the site at the south-east corner of 
Cathays Park, Cardiff, was one of great difficulty. 
To what extent should this new building follow 
the architectural treatment of the adjoining ones? In what 
manner could it indicate not only its serious educational 
purpose, but the important fact that it is a national, and 
not a civic or county, building? The problem was by no 
means simplified by the nature of the existing buildings. 

Faced with the alternative of designing a National 
Museum on a vacant site in Bloomsbury, or a similar 
building adjoining Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards’s bril- 
liant City Hall, the average architect would vote every 
time for Bloomsbury. 

There was, however, and fortunately so, no alternative 
site, and it speaks well for the virility and the sporting 
instincts of the architectural profession—to say nothing of 
its amazing generosity—that one hundred and thirty designs 
were submitted in open competition for the new Museum. 
The assessors, Sir Aston Webb, Sir J. J. Burnett, and 
Mr. E. T. Hall, awarded the first place to Messrs. Smith and 
Brewer, and the task of carrying out the building was 
entrusted to this firm. 

A study of the complete scheme, and of the portions of 
the building already completed, makes it abundantly clear 
that the work was placed in exceedingly able hands. One 
point should be emphasized at the beginning of any 
critical essay on the building, and that is that in the 
architectural treatment exactly the right note has been 
struck, and as has already been indicated, on the particular 
site in question this is a matter of especial importance. 
The National Museum of Wales is clearly a museum and a 
national monument, and whether seen in the morning with 
a strong light on its main, south-eastern facade, in the 
evening with the setting sun gilding its uncompleted dome, 
or in the dusk with a flood of light in the portico, throwing 


the colonnade into bold relief, the new building impresses 
one with its rare and haunting beauty. 

Work on the building was commenced in 1910, and on 
26 June 1912 His Majesty King George V was graciously 
pleased to signify his interest in the Museum by laying the 
foundation stone. Work continued, though much inter- 
rupted, until 1917, when building operations ceased, not to 
be resumed again until the autumn of I9IQ. 

The site is about 44 acres in extent, and the available 
space, which tapers towards the main front, has been used 
with great ability. The triangular space on the east side, 
caused by the irregular shape of the site, is to be well used 
by a lecture theatre in the form of a great semicircular 
apse in the centre of the length of the building, and by a 
fine open-air theatre arranged at the north-east corner. It 
is intended to construct this open-air theatre entirely of 
stone, and to use it primarily for Welsh National folk 
songs, dances, etc. 

The main feature of the plan is a large interior court, 
307 ft. long by 134 ft. wide, in which are placed the two 
one-story pavilions for Welsh National history and history 
and antiquities, and the central garden and fountain. The 
central garden not only provides a possibility of temporary 
escape from the galleries to the open air, which may do 
much to minimize the effects.of ‘‘museum headache,” but 
also provides a restful and pleasant aspect for the galleries 
surrounding it. It was therefore decided tc group the 
public galleries on two floors round this central court, which 
is of such extent that it provides ample light. Uninter- 
rupted circulation is complete on each floor, while on the 
ground-floor level the central court can be crossed at four 
different points, thus minimizing the chief disadvantages of 
the courtyard plan. Passenger lifts will be provided to run 
from the basement to the second floor. 

Surrounding and outside the public galleries is the space 
for the reserve collections, the various divisions of which 
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will, in each case, be adjacent 
to, and assemble from, the 
public galleries of the same 
department. A mezzanine 
floor is inserted between the 


CITY OF CARDIFF 


CATHAYS PARK. 


galleries by interesting bridges 
in front of the main stairs. 

To the north of the Museum 
a service court is to be provided 
with roadway connections to 


ground and first floors. of the 


Museum Avenue and Park 


reserve, and the extra accom- 
modation thus obtained is 
apportioned between the de- 
partments on the two main 
floors. Pass doors will be pro- 
vided between the various de- 
partments, and the different 
floors connected at frequent 
intervals by staff staircases 


Place. Adjoining this service 
court will be the unpacking 
rooms, workshops, and service 
lifts. Cloak-rooms and lava- 
tories for the public are placed 
in the basement, with bicycle 
stores on each side of the main 
entrance. 

Much thought has _ been 


continued down to the base- 
ment. A workroom, research 
room, and keeper’s room will be 
provided for each of the main 
departments of the Museum. 

The chief alteration in the a 
design from that submitted in aT 
the competition has been the 
raising of the height of the 
entrance hall by carrying the 
whole of it up two floors, while 
the central portion is open to 
the top of thedome. This has 
necessitated an extra floor 
being arranged round the dome 
to contain the committee room, 
library, and the director’s of- 
fices, all of which were dis- 
placed by the enlargement of 
the entrance hall. 

The entrance hall is a noble 
apartment with Ionic columns 
of Mazzano marble and floor 
of Comblanchien marble and 
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given to the subject of heating 
and ventilation, and as a result 
a combined system cf inlet and 
extract ventilation has been 
adopted, the fresh air being ad- 
mitted through water screens 
in the basement and then 
forced by electric fans through 
ducts leading to the various 
rooms. The vitiated air is 
similarly drawn from the rooms 
through ducts leading to the 
extract fans and thence dis- 
charged through main extract 
shafts leading to the top of 
the building. In cold weather 
the fresh air is warmed by 
passing over steam - heated 
batteries. There will be no fire- 
places, and the only chimney 
is the shaft from the boiler- 
house. In order to carry out 
the system effectively it was 
decided to construct a sub- 
basement to contain the 
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Belgian black, while the fine 
stair at each end is of Com- 
blanchien. This hall and the 
main stairs, together with 
two fine rooms to the west and east, intended respec- 
tively for a children’s museum and a refreshment room, 
occupy the south front, while immediately opposite the 
entrance is to be the Welsh National History Pavilion, de- 
signed for the display of habitat groups in alcoves receiving 
their light from high windows over the surrounding aisle 
invisible to the spectator. At the north end of the central 
court a similar pavilion for history and antiquities will be 
arranged, while the aquarium will be placed in the base- 
ment under the fountain in the central garden, approached 
by stairs from the pavilions previously mentioned. The 
lecture theatre in the centre of the eastern side will be 
provided with separate entrances, exits, and cloak-rooms. 
On the first floor the collections of art, botany, and zoo- 
logy will ultimately be arranged, the sculpture gallery being 
a wide room with alcoves down each side and lit by high 
lights in the opposite side of the room, while the semi- 
circular gallery over the lecture theatre can be used either 
for reserve or for the public. The small galleries on the main 
front would ultimately be particularly suitable for loan or 
temporary exhibitions; they are approached from the main 
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LAY-OUT OF CATHAYS PARK. 


engineering plant, pipes, and 
the great ventilating trunks 
which carry the air to and 
from the vertical ducts in the walls. 

The southern front of the Museum is in line with the City 
Hall and Law Courts, and the three buildings form a mag- 
nificent group. The upper part of the Museum still requires 
finishing touches—notably the dome, which it is hoped will ~ 
shortly be covered with lead—otherwise the southern front 
is practically complete. The hoarding has been removed, 
and kerbs and lawn provided round the building, so that the 
general effect of the main front of the Cathays Park group 
can now be realized more fully, and very impressive it is. 

In the original perspective, projecting bays, somewhat 
similar in outline to those of the City Hall, were used at the 
ends of the southern facade. These were abandoned at a 
later stage, and beyond the fact that the heights of the 
plinth, cornice, and parapet of the City Hall and Law Courts 
have been followed, no attempt was made in the final scheme 
for the Museum, and wisely so, to approximate more closely 
to their designs. In the early perspective, again, single 
columns were used in the entrance portico in the centre of 
the south front. This is now ably treated with a coupled 
Doric Order, the capital being Greek rather than Roman, 
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A VIEW FROM 


and having the start of flutes immediately below it, over 
otherwise unfluted shafts with bases of Roman type. There 
is no frieze, but a deep architrave, plain over the columns, 
and treated with fascias over the walling; while the cornice, 
which is perhaps slightly shallow, has modillions. The main 
entrance, under the portico, with its fine bronze doors and 
granite surround, is particularly noteworthy. Over the 
central portico is the dominating dome (of greater height 
than originally shown) supported on a drum with finely 
panelled concave angles, and great semicircular windows 
in its main sides. 

On each side of the portico is a pavilion rusticated with 
rebated joints and containing a central projecting window 
flanked with columns like those of the portico, and crowned 
with an attic enriched with sculpture. 

The western front when completed will have two main 
pavilions somewhat similar to those on the southern front, 
but each containing three windows, with subsidiary rus- 
ticated pavilions at the angles. The eastern fa¢ade will be 
similar, but will contain the semicircular apse, to which 
reference has already been made, between its main pavilions. 
It will be noted that the windows on the western facade are 
treated with a metal transome, which is arranged at the sill 
level of the mezzanine floor of the reserve galleries. 

The main pavilions on the southern facade and the one 
which is completed on the western front are crowned by 
fine groups of sculpture, two to each pavilion. On the 
southern front the western pair representing the Prehistoric 
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and Classic periods respectively are by Gilbert Bayes, while 
the eastern groups, executed by Richard Garbe, represent 
the Medieval and Modern periods. The two groups on the 
western facade, representing mining and shipping, are the 
work of Thomas J. Clapperton, and are remarkable for their 
extraordinarily high architectural quality. The lions and 
dragons buttressing the dome are by A. Bertram Pegram. 

All the modelling was done by Joseph Armitage, except that 
for the bronze doors, which was by George Alexander, and 
the goats’ heads over the main entrance by Harold Stabler. 

It has been stated that the architectural note struck by 
the exterior 1s essentially right, and exactly the same is to 
be said for the interior. In the original conditions for the 
competition it was wisely laid down that “Internally the 
buildings should be finished in a simple and dignified way, 
free of ornamental or other detail likely to compete in 
interest with the exhibits.’”” This condition has been adhered 
to carefully, and an austere, dignified beauty achieved by 
the excellence of proportions and skilful detailing. One is 
reminded of a comment on Hardy’s poems, “Where else 
in poetry will one find so much beauty and so little 
ornament.” 

It may not be inappropriate to mention here certain of 
the exhibits which may be of interest to readers of this 
review. In the Geological Department there are, for in- 
stance, series of specimens illustrating the classification of 
rocks, and the principal kinds of rocks which occur in this 
country, together with special series of building and orna- 
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Plate ITI. February 1923. 
THE ENTRANCE LOOKING TOWARDS. THE CITY HALL. 


Smith and Brewer, Architects. 


The National Museum of Wales in Cathays Park at Cardiff has just been opened to the 
public. It stands on one of the finest sites in Great Britain, flanking Lanchester and 


Rickards’s famous City Hall, which can be seen in the background 
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SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF THE INTERNAL COURTYARD. 
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STAIRCASE AND EXHIBITION GAELBRY; 
DEE SE NTIRANCE aA, GROUND FLOOR. 


Photo; Western Mail. 


BRIDGE AND WATER-COLOUR ROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR. 


The cases contain the Investiture Regalia of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Sculpture by Siy W Goscombe John, R.A 
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Plate IV. 


This view 
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is taken looking towards the Main Staircase. The Sculpture in the foreground is the famous 


“Le Baiser’’ by Rodin, 
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mental stones, particularly those which are in current use, 
and specimens illustrating the formation, character, and dis- 
tribution of slate. A case illustrating the nature and use 
of asbestos is the first of a series intended to deal with 
minerals or rocks indirectly connected with building work. 

The art section of the Museum contains the Menelaus 
collection of oil paintings—bequeathed to the Cardiff Cor- 
poration in 1882—together with a comprehensive collection of 
water-colour drawings representing the most notable painters 
of the English school, presented in 1898 by the trustees of 
the late J. Pyke Thompson, who have since added to this 
valuable gift several fine examples of oil paintings repre- 
senting the English and French schools, many water-colour 
drawings, and a considerable number of fine prints in which 
the art of Méryon, the celebrated French etcher, pre- 
dominates. 

Since the establishment of the National Museum con- 
siderable attention has been directed towards the forma- 
tion of a collection which shall adequately, if not com- 
pletely, reflect the hitherto neglected achievements of 
deceased and living artists of Welsh birth and extraction, 
and this section is rapidly and fittingly becoming a feature 
of the art side of the Museum’s activities. Therefore it is 
by no means surprising to find examples of the art of 
Richard Wilson, R.A., which are steadily increasing in 
number. 

In the few excellent examples of sculpture which are 
exhibited the art of Sir W. Goscombe John, R.A., and the 
late Professor Havard Thomas—both Welshmen—is given 


BRIDGE ON FIRST FLOOR, LOOKING NORTH. 


prominence, while Rodin is well represented by the large 
“Le Baiser’’ which occupies the centre of the completed 
portion of the entrance hall, and the small bronze figure 
composition entitled “ Illusions.” 

The ceramic section is the principal feature of the Indus- 
trial Arts exhibit by reason of the extent and complexity 
of the wonderful “ De Winton” collection of Continental and 
English porcelain, to which is added the “Cardiff” collec- 
tion illustrating the superb products of the long since 
extinct Welsh potteries which more than a century ago 
were carried on at Nantgarw and Swansea under the super- 
vision of the now famous William Billingsley, that most 
romantic of potters, most elusive of porcelain painters, 
and probably the most ill-starred character in the whole 
history of British ceramic art. 

A portion of the Museum has been completed, and mem- 
bers of the public have been admitted to it since Saturday, 
28 October, 1922. Mr. A. Dunbar Smith, who, since the 
death of his partner, Cecil Brewer, has carried on the work 
alone, is to be congratulated on a fine achievement ; and 
congratulations on the fact that their strenuous efforts are 
bearing such excellent fruit are also due to a body of local 
enthusiasts, and to those who first urged Parliament to 
grant to Wales this National Institution, amongst whom 
may be mentioned the first President, Sir Alfred Thomas 
(now the Right Hon. Lord Pontypridd, D.L.), the Right 
Hon. Lord Treowen, C.B., C.M.G., the late Mr. William 
Jones, M.P., Colonel Pryce-Jones, the Right Hon. Sir 
J. Herbert Lewis, and the late Mr. Tom Ellis, M.P. 
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Random Idylls: Water of Tivoli. 


CAN never quite persuade myself whether the sharpest 

joy of Italy is found in summer or in winter. To eyes 

smarting with northern fogs what a refreshment it 

is to see the bland sun wheeling his shadows over wall 
and pavement, and how alluring that oddest marriage of 
the seasons, when the sunlight is full of lizards and the 
shadows hoar with frost. And yet, those summer evenings 
when all things are hushed and dry with dust, and the 
cypresses stand like the smoke of a desert encampment 
straight into the twilight, and some player with his mandolin 
in the grass doubles the silence with little sounds, they surely 
are the most Italian of all. A faint flush is on the walls, and 
to a northern sense the whole dusk is full of a peculiarly 
dry fragrance, as it were almost friable, as a bowl of old 
rose petals laid by in a garden-house. But what I remember 
best is a January evening at Tivoli. I am the only guest 
in the Albergo Sibilla. I have two beds of iron, painted to 
look like grained wood with looped bouquets of flowers. 
The floor is tiled, the shght furniture walnut, the walls a 
dark shimmer of gold and grey. All the night outside is 
full of the sound of falling waters. And all the sunny after- 
noon I have been walking among waters in the garden of 
the Villa d’Este. Here were no flowers, but a wondrous 
massing of shadow and light in green—-box and many 
another glossy close-set tree, and great cypresses planted 
here and there. And through all this ordered gloom a noise 
of hurrying waters, spouting, dripping, cascading, or running 
along back ways to do it all over again lower down. In 
grass and flowers the gardens of Italy are no match for ours, 
but they are supreme in the planning of light and shade, the 
contrast of sheer wall and wealth of leaves. Here is a quiet 
place apart to dream away the year. The slow seasons go 
by and each adds its little increment of green and shadow :—- 


“truditur dies die 
novaeque pergunt interire lunae.’ 


, 


How grim and gaunt must these great terraces and steps 
have looked when first the garden was built, and what faith 
had Cardinal Ippolito to see what it would all be when the 
shades were grown, and the great cypresses, “by the many 
hundred years red-rusted,’’ stood out against the town 
climbing its sunny hill behind. 

Down here in the gardens all is gentleness and delight, 
the mind of man making for itself beauty out of natural 
things. But on the hillside yonder the “praeceps Anio”’ is 
breath-taking, though at first, from the bridge, it is hard to 
realize the number, noise, and greatness of the waterfalls. 
Now, as I sit at my window in the inn, the roar of the waters 
is unchanging, and I know that away down in the gorge to 
the left the great cascade is going up in smoke and blowing 
in a veil among the shadows, where this afternoon it waved 
like a peacock prismatic colours in the sunshine. Great 
waters, like all great music, should be heard in the dark. 
I have just come in from walking out there, where the twi- 
light moon would throw a sudden half-seen shadow at my 
feet among the olives, and the noise of the waters, ever- 
changing yet ever the same, lulled the mind to think at 
large—those same waters whose song old Horace listened to, 
and Hadrian, as he passed by of an evening to his great 
country palace, courtyard beyond marble courtyard, where 
now the shepherd-boy whistles his sheep among the brambles. 

The steep streets below me, scoured clean by the wind 
from the snow-hills, are bright with electric light (sic vos 
non wvobis praecipitatis aqzuae). Dry signs swing and tinkle. 
Orion lies glittering on his side. And below the Sabine hills, 
unseen, the Campagna stretches like a sea to the horizon, 
a sea without shimmer or sound. And so I go to sleep, while 
all night long Anio sings his chorus, and the wind blows 
up the gorge, fretting the trellis outside my window: 
till the clean young sun comes stepping along the house- 
tops to reach the Temple of the Sibyl, and quiet the gusts 
that blow against the waterfall. W. 
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WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS, SENS (1888). 


From a Pencil Drawing by W. R. Lethaby. 
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The Unearthing of Roman Oxyrhynchus. 


By Claire Gaudet. 


THE REMAINS OF A COPTIC CHAPEL RECENTLY UNEARTHED. 


HE ruins, and more especially the rubbish heaps, 

of Oxyrhynchus have yielded us our richest 

harvests of literary papyri, and at the same time 

furnished us with some of the most valuable 
examples of ancient literature in the world, although often 
only fragmentary. 

Many of the more important writings found in the 
Egyptian city are now in the cases at the British Museum, 
and they include some hitherto unknown works by the 
Greek classics; poems by Alceeus, Sappho, Pindar, Bacchy- 
lides ; portions of several plays by Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Menander, and other works. 

Valuable additions are continually being made to these 
pages of past history, and, indeed, we may hope to hear 
more of the bale of papyri which Professor Flinders Petrie 
recently sent to Drs. Grenfell and Hunt at Oxford, part of 
the result of his work last year on the intensely interesting 
and evidently once fashionable resort of Graeco-Roman 
times. 

The writings discovered last year reflect the whole range 
of civic life, from private letters and literary manuscripts 
to business and legal documents, of which there are as 
usual a great number. 

It appears that the literary portion contains some Hebrew 
MSS. (dirges on the destruction of the Temple by Nebu- 
chadnezzar), which, Professor Petric tells us, date from 
several hundred years earlier than the earliest Hebrew 
writings so far known. Oxyrhynchus is about a hundred 
and twenty-five miles from Cairo on the Nile’s western 
bank. The site is known in modern times by the name of 
Behnesa. 

Owing to the Nile having flooded the low-lying area 
bordering the desert, it appears that there is no hope what- 
ever of recovering anything of the ancient Egyptian city 


which lies from twenty to forty feet below the river soil. 
All that remains above the water level dates from the 
Greco-Roman period, and last season’s excavations among 
the ruins have brought results far exceeding the most 
sanguine cxpectations, pointing to the city having held a 
position of far greater importance than had hitherto been 
accorded to it, though its wealth in literature alone would 
seem to have indicated the results now discovered. The 
advent of Christianity is strongly reflected in the papyri 
unearthed by the gradual disappearance of classical works. 

The city in its later days must have been an important 
Christian centre, and here it is that the well-known ‘‘ New 
Sayings of Jesus” and the fragment of an uncanonical 
Gospel were found in the earlier excavations ; moreover, we 
are told that Oxyrhynchus had a great many Coptic 
churches, and that it held 10,000 monks and 20,000 nuns. 

Professor Petrie found a number of chapels and chapel 
tombs which are of considerable interest architecturally, 
adhering as they do, although in miniature, to the typical 
early Christian basilican plan. They have a semi-circular 
apsidal termination, from the centre of which the priest 
officiated at a table which served as altar. The priest stood 
with his back to the apse and faced the body of the church 
or chapel, a custom followed to this day in certain churches 
in Rome, and handed down from pagan times when the 
Pretor occupied the same position in the basilica, and a 
pagan sacrificial altar stood in the centre. 

In the chapels found, the sanctuary end was divided off 
from the rest of the building by two columns and a wooden 
screen, for in some instances there are traces of a partition 
having been inserted inte the sides of the wall. Some of the 
chapels had an upper chamber, which was vaulted and 
reached by a stone staircase. The carvings and details 
found in these buildings are of a very interesting character. 
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SPIRAL STEPS LEADING TO WELL IN RANEFER’S 
HOUSE, TELL-EL-AMARNA. 


But the reward of the season’s work was in the partial 
excavation of a splendid theatre and street colonnade, 
proving that Oxyrhynchus was in no whit behind her more 
renowned sisters, Alexandria, Antinoé, Palmyra, Spalato, 
and other cities of Roman splendour. The auditorium 
could have seated 10,000 spectators, and measures 400 ft. 
in diameter. The stage is 200 ft. long by 20 ft. deep, and 
the outside wall is roo ft. high. At the back of the stage a 
most interesting discovery was made; a spiral staircase in 
stone led up to a little window which formed part of the 
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permanent scene and from which an actor could play his 
part with those below on the stage. Each block of stone 
consists in the newel and two steps, the newel fitting into 
and resting upon the lower stone, thus being locked in. 

The spiral staircase is a feature with which we are all 
familiar, from the break-neck turret stairs of our own 
castles and churches to the well-known example found in 
Leonardo da Vinci’s notebook, designed on the principle of 
the spiral of the shell, and executed for Francois I at Blois: 
but here, apparently, it is found at Oxyrhynchus for the 
very first time in architectural history. So far it appears to 
be utterly unknown throughout the earliest as well 
classical times, and we are not acquainted with it until 
the middle ages. 

The staircases found by Sir Arthur Evans in the palace 
of Minos in Crete are the straight stairs such as we use 
to-day. Excavations in Babylon and elsewhere in Meso- 
potamia of the earliest date have always brought to hight 
the straight stairway. Perhaps the nearest approach in 
antiquity to the spiral has been found in a private house 
excavated last year by Professor Peet of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Society at Akhetaten (Tell-el-Amarna), 
1370 B.C., when steps driven into the sides of the wall led 
spirally down to a well, but it is not actually a spiral 
staircase since there is no central newel and the descent 
does not complete the circle. It appears that elsewhere in 
Egypt the spiral staircase is utterly unknown, but it is 
remarkable that the only two examples in antiquity should 
both be found in Egypt, though with such a vast interval 
of time between them. Professor Petrie tells us that 
thoroughly to excavate the whole site would cost £1,500. 
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So far he has only been able partially to uncover it, 
thoroughly clearing the stage, which had a row of polished 


granite columns about 17 ft. high standing in front of 


pilasters. Here the portion of a statue of heroic size was 
found, which was possibly one of several, and may have 
represented one of the muses. It belongs to the same 
period as the theatre, which is the second century A.D. 

The pilaster cap shows a hybrid ornamentation which was 
due possibly to the local interpretation of the foreign 
Classical forms. The treatment of the Roman rounded 
acanthus clings in its execution to Eastern tradition. It is 
deeply incised and smooth on the outer surface, the pecu- 
liarity of the Byzantine style, and has little or no projec- 
tions, while the mouldings are unconventional and free, 
and have strayed far from the classical prototype. The 
Byzantine treatment is even more apparent in the later 


UNEARTHED BYZANTINE FIGURE. 


ornamentation of the Coptic chapels; especially in the 
friezes and mouldings; yet the delicacy of the carving of 
certain Corinthian capitals, which are treated in relief in 
the classical manner, forbids their removal from the site, 
and Professor Petrie hopes they are to be employed in a 
new Coptic church locally. 

Returning to the theatre, at the stage end there was a 
closed portico, but it had no exit: it possibly served as a 
refuge from the rain as it only consisted in a blank wall 
and a gangway behind the columns. 

The colonnaded street already mentioned led towards the 
theatre, but not directly up to it, as the angle of the colonnade 
was found some little distance away. It may have measured 
Soo ft. or more in length, to judge by the spacing of the 
columns and the distance to the mound beyond. <A marble 
bust was discovered in the debris of the colonnade. 
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Exhibitions. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXHIBITION OF “‘ ARCHITEC- 
TURAL PHANTASJES.’’—The worst that can be said of this exhibi- 
tion is that it stops just where it begins to be interesting. One 
would like to have seen a greater AUMber of exhibits, covering a 
wider field; and there is too little homogeneity. This may seem 
an unreasonable criticism, for it will perhaps be urged that only 
an excee dingly benighted logician would demand homogeneity 
in “phantasies.”” Yet above the drawings constituting the 
exhibition itself were hung several Piranesi etchings which exactly 
illustrate the point I wish to make. The extraordinary architec- 
tural dreams of Piranesi are individually different, yet all are 
of the same class, and it is just this unity in varietv which makes 
such an impression upon one’s mind. Even a phantasy is lacking 
in vitality and fails in its appeal if it exists in isolation, if it is 
not immediately supported by similar phantasies. 

Mr. Philip Tilden shows some very charming drawings of an 
imaginary castle to be inhabited by Mr. Selfridge. I believe I 
am right in saying that Mr. Selfridge had no real intention of 
building this castle, but was merely indulging, or asking Mr. 
Philip Tilden to indulge, an architectural imagination in the design 
for an ideal dwelling-place. The result is a very deliberate piece 
of artistic eclecticism in which several distinct historical styles 
are juxtaposed, but with considerable skill and pleasing pictorial 
effect. But being an isolated conception it is but a flash in the 
pan, and in order that we shall understand its character it must 
be related to a type, just as Piranesi’s designs have established 
their individuality through a type. Let Mr. Philip Tilden 
design a hundred of these homes for commercial magnates 
and then we can test the quality of his imagination. 

Of Mr. Gilbert Scott’s exceedingly beautiful design for 
a bridge it must be said that it is not a phantasy at all, 
but a perfectly practical project capable of immediate 
execution, and there is no adequate reason why a bridge 
of such a character should not be built across the Thames 
in the near future. And Mr. Scott’s “ Founder’s Tomb” 
comes under the same category of severe and sensible 
design. Mr. St. John Harrison’s “Administrative Block 
to a School of Architecture” is an essay in symbolism, 
and I shall not run the risk of detracting from its humour 
by trying to interpret it. Mr. Hepworth’s skyscraper 
factories show a commendable restraint inasmuch as the 
tall, flat facades are like natural walls which, except in 
their height, would not necessarily compete in architectu- 
ral interest with non-commercial buildings. But if civic 

values are to be maintained (and it is dangerous to violate 
them even in a “phantasy ’’) the excessive height of these 
factories must be counted a blemish, for either the fac- 
tories should be banished to an industrial area where 
they could spread themselves in comfort, or else, if kept 
within the precincts of a closely built-up town, they 
ought to remain comparatively low so as to give archi- 
tectural precedence to buildings of greater social impor- 
tance. Mr. Stanley Hamp shows an interesting cos- 
mopolitan medley in which a small eminence is com- 
pletely covered with buildings in many styles. Mr. 
Irank Green’s “Irresponsible Moments with a Fountain 
Pen” is a pleasant exercise in the classic manner, and is, 
incidentally, a very good advertisement for fountain 
pens! Mr. Morley Robertson’s “People’s Cathedral,”’ 
‘Department Store,’’ and “Grand Hotel,’ show a great 
variety of architectural resource. 

It is to be hoped that this exhibition will be followed 
by another of a similar character, but by a larger exhibi- 
tion in which the “phantasies”’ can express themselves 
in types having a certain consistency within their own 
boundaries. lor there must be an element of logic even 
in our dreams, if they are to be worthy of record. 


DECORATIVE ART AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—In the 
introduction to the catalogue it is stated that ‘This Ex- 
hibition of Decorative Art has two main objects—to draw 
attention to the important part which the arts of Painting 
and Sculpture should take in architectural schemes 
by showing what British artists can do in this branch 
of art, and to suggest to younger artists and students 
the great possibilities of Decorative Art whether adorn- 


ment be the sole end in view, or be sought also as an expression 
of certain ideas which have a general and abiding interest.” 
Among over a thousand exhibits of a bewildering variety are to 
be found extremes of good and bad, but there is no occasion to 
disagree with the judgment of the Selection Committee in includ- 
ing so many examples which invite severe criticism, for it is 
instructive to be shown not only what decorative art should be, 
but also what it should not be; and it is fair to state that a very 
high standard of executive competence prevails even in the 
examples where the subjects are ill chosen. In painting, as in 
other branches. of activity, the Roman proverb still holds good, 
“Corruptio optimi pessimi,”’ and it takes a very skilful draughts- 
man, and one well versed in the technical problems involved in 
the application of colour, to paint a thoroughly bad picture. The 
visitor to this exhibition will doubtless be able to single out for 
himself the names of those painters of whom, in Whistler’s words, 
it may be said “ Their virtue is industry and their industry is vice.’ 
To those who wish to spend only a few hours at this exhibi- 
tion (which, however, will well repay several visits) one cannot 
do better than recommend that, shutting their eyes to all else, 
they should go straight to Gallery No. 7, for this is most likely 
to induce in them that genial frame of mind which every critic 
should possess. Here we see collected the work of students and 
younger artists, and some remarkable compositions imme- 
diately arrest the eye. It is necessary, however, that the atten- 


tion be not only arrested but also retained, and this condition is 
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From a Drawing by Gilbert Scott, R.A., in the Exhibition of ‘‘Architectural Phantasies.” 
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not fulfilled in Miss A. K. Zinkeisen’s ‘‘ Prelude—-mural decoration 
in tempora,’’ for here the violent contrasts of colour and tone 
and the apparent confusion of the subject matter lead to a 
singular lack of repose. “To what is it a prelude?” one may ask, 
and “‘Why is the rainbow so stark ?”’ and “ What is the symbolic 
significance of the brown babies crawling up the horse’s back 2” 
What an enormous improvement there would be in the quality 
of works of art, and what a quickening of public interest therein 
if it were decreed that no painter could exhibit his works in public 
unless he were prepared for at least one afternoon to stand by 
his picture and be ready to answer criticisms or to give enlighten- 
ment concerning it! Two useful results would follow: in the 
first place the artist himself, knowing that he might have to 
justify to a critical audience both the subject and treatment of 
his design, would acquire a new respect for logic and a conscious- 
ness that his art is not merely a mode of self-expression, but has a 
social function ; secondly, the public itself would gradually acquire 
a proprietary interest in works of art in which its own past criticism 
had had a formative influence, while it would readily give ear to 
those painters who could succeed in imparting instruction in the 
stimulating atmosphere of debate and catechism. 

Of all forms of painting, the mural decoration can least afford 
to be a puzzle. This is not to say that decorative art must be 
bald and obvious, but it should be self-explanatory with respect 
to its main theme, which it can well-be without the sacrifice of 
any of the subtleties of design. Mr. E. B. G. Shiffner’s “ Wrest- 
ling on Horseback”’ has this happy combination of subtlety and 
simplicity. The black and the white horses in the foreground, 
the white jerseys of the mounted soldiers engaged in epic combat 
contrast admirably with the formal brown brick barracks build- 
ing behind, and the artist’s restraint in the use of colour, has 
greatly enhanced the significance of his picture. ‘The Fair 
Ground, Hampstead Heath—decorative painting for new L.C.C. 
Hall,” the work of the students of the Westminster School of 
Art, is thoroughly worthy of its setting; while properly ilustra- 
tive of the theme which it presents, it preserves the formal values 
of decorative art. This picture is instinct with vitality, and has a 
delightful freshness of colour. Yet this effect of spontaneity is 
hot attained without severe study in draughtsmanship as Mr. 


Norman Howard’s perspective cartoon for this same picture 
shows. Here the perspective for the sizes of the people at the 
various distances and even the separate branches of the trees 
is worked out with scientific accuracy. And this original sketch 
has a charm of its own, for the main outlines of a beautiful 
composition have already been established. The seven other 
designs for the decoration of the L.C.C. Hall are here reproduced, 
and it will be at once apparent that the new movement in 
decorative art is full of promise. 

A special feature of the exhibition is the wonderful collection of 
drawings by the late Alfred Stevens, and few would dispute that 
the dignity of the exhibition as a whole is greatly increased 
thereby. There is also an “Arts and Crafts Section,’ which has 
been selected and arranged in collaboration with the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society. 


GROSVENOR GALLERIES.—Miss E. Q. Henriques’s exhibition of 
“Still Life and other Pictures,” which will be held in the Gros- 
venor Galleries from 1 to 24 February, is of very great interest. 
The photograph reproduced is from the painting of ‘‘ The Cloisters” 
at St. Austrebert, Montreuil-sur-Mer, which was used as British 
Army headquarters during the war. Among Miss Henriques’s 
interiors are some delightful pictorial compositions in which 
architectural values are given their proper emphasis, while the 
furniture and other personal belongings that contribute to the 
sense of homeliness in a room are delineated with appreciative 
care. Miss Henriques does not confine herself to the illustration of 
historical mansions, but undertakes to depict the beauties of new 
houses also, and there should be a wide field for the exercise of 
a talent which is equally pleasing to architect and client. 


NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB.—The most striking exhibits here are 
the Augustus John portraits. In his ‘Portrait of the Artist’s 
Son, David,” he has surpassed himself. Mr. Wilson Steer has 
two charming sketches of the usual pale, diaphanous kind, in 
which an architectural background is mistily observed. Sir 
C. J. Holmes has for the present forsaken his blue hills, but in his 
“Papal Palace of Avignon” he has chosen a subject almost as 
devoid of detail, and the blank wall which is here the chief facade 
has simplified itself without the aid of Sir C. J. Holmes’ un- 
doubted powers of simplification. A picture which will attract 
considerable attention is Mr. Robin C. Guthrie’s ‘Sermon on the 
Mount,’”’ of which the outstanding quality is its unconscious 
humour. The questions “What are the people doing?” and 
“Why are they doing these things?” are by no means easy to 
answer, and the average spectator will probably be of opinion 
that there is as much confusion in the subiect of the picture as 
there is in its composition. 

The interest of many of the pictures here shown depends very 
largely upon the quality of the design of the things depicted. 
This is especially true of all the pictures which have architecture 
as their subject. “Porthleven, Cornwall,” by Mr. Charles 
Ginner, raises the controversial question whether it is possibie to 
get a beautiful picture out of an ugly architectural subject. In 
this particular case the houses, especially the terra-cotta-faced ones 
on the right of the picture, have no redeeming feature whatso- 
ever, and the general disposition of the other houses is extremely 
inharmonious. We are faced by this dilemma. If this configura- 
tion of buildings has pictorial merit, then there is an end to 
architectural design, for the test of design in architecture is its 
pictorial effect. If good pictorial effect is to be obtained by 
inferior design, why trouble to design beautiful buildings ? Mr. 
William Roberts’s “ Portrait of a Youth” was a subject of lively 
controversy among the visitors to the exhibition. In this case 
about two-thirds of the canvas is devoted to a realistic repre- 
sentation of what appeared to be a very comfortable, warm, dark, 
bluish-grey overcoat. As the style of the coat is a quite conven- 
tional pattern, it cannot express the character of the youth, and 
in this case it is obvious that a complete criticism of the picture 
can only be given by an expert costumer, who would doubtless 
be able to express an opinion both of the sartorial and_pic- 
torial value of the overcoat, and would say whether the fit is 
adequate. A good costumer is in his mind’s eye always composing 
pictures of dress, and would be a proper judge of a composition 
such as this, of which it may truly be said that the coat is the 
picture !_ There is no space here to comment upon the other ex- 
hibits, many of which raise problems of intimate concern to 
architects. — A. Trystan Epwarps. 


Recent 


The Anatomy of Scottish Architecture. 


“‘Details of Scottish Domestic Architecture.’’ Published by The 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. Price £3 3s. 


This book, recently published under the auspices of the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association, is a valuable record of the cream 
of the Scottish domestic work of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The volume is dedicated to Sir R. Rowand Anderson, 
Kt, LE Dye RSE, Honvko A. ERB A ete AS a mark 
of our great esteem’’—a graceful and fitting dedication. 

By the establishment of the old School of Applied Art, and 
by his own infectious enthusiasm, Sir R. Rowand Anderson did 
more than any man who ever lived to inspire generation after 
generation of architectural students to go and study the remain- 
ing examples of old Scotch architecture, and to study it in the 
only real and thorough way. I had the good fortune to be one 
of his pupils, and I well remember the oft-repeated injunction : 
“Go and analyse the old Scotch buildings,’ he used to say, 
“study them as a medical student has to study anatomy, study 
the plan, see how the exterior is the natural expression of the 
interior, see how the later type of plan is a development of the 
earlier, look at the character of the masonry, measure the mould- 
ings and plot them full size, and if you study the old buildings in 
this fashion it is conceivable you may one day become an archi- 
tect, but remember if you sit down in front of these old buildings 
and content yourself with making pretty water-colour sketches 
of them you never will.’”’ That was the burden of his song, and 
the editor of this volume was one of those he inspired. 

Mr. James Gillespie knows the subject from A to Z. He has 
been largely responsible for the selection and arrangement of 
the plates, has written an admirable preface and the descriptive 
matter. He was for many years one of Sir R. Rowand Anderson’s 
right-hand men, and was associated with him at the School of 
Applied Art. Much Scotch work has been illustrated in various 
ways and at various dates, scattered about in Architectural 
Association sketch-books, in MacGibbon and Ross’s “Castellated 
and Domestic Architecture of Scotland,’ etc., but here for the 
first time are gathered together the most typical examples in 
well-arranged and clearly drawn plates. 

The plates, 130 in number, have been grouped under the 
headings of: Stonework, Woodwork, Furniture, Plasterwork, 
Metalwork, and Photographs—and hardly anything of value in 
Scotch work appears to be omitted. 

In his preface Mr. Gillespie has something illuminating to say 
regarding all the different materials illustrated and their treat- 
ment. It would be difficult to summarize the characteristics of 
Scottish plasterwork better than the following :— 

“The earlier ceilings which were light and simple were ‘run’ 
im situ, and much of the modelling applied direct, the more 
elaborate ornaments being cast separately and bedded on to the 
ceiling. Towards the middle of the seventeenth century the 
detail became bolder and more elaborate. More expeditious 
methods then became necessary, with the result that practically 
the whole of the work was cast from wood or plaster moulds. 
A favourite method was to partly cast and partly model. The 
design was first drawn on the surface of the ceiling, and leaves 
and fruits were cast of different sizes—usually only two sizes 
being employed. The connecting stems were hand-modelled, 
and the leafage, etc., planted on where required. The results 
show great freedom of execution, and are exceedingly interesting. 
The plasterwork of the period shows a correct appreciation of the 
limitations, and a right feeling for the use of the material, sadly 
lacking from much of our modern work.” 

Regarding smith work he says :— 

“In the late seventeenth century the treatment of gates and 
railings differed considerably from that of England. The Scottish 
work, while still retaining much of the late medieval character, 
exhibits many distinctly Flemish characteristics. Commercial 
intercourse, and the fact that decorative smithing was then at its 


Books. 


zenith in the Low Countries and Spain, would account for this. 
The general use of round sections, for the scroll work particularly, 
is very prevalent. When leaf work was employed the fairly 
stout metal leaves were fashioned from bar iron and welded piece 
by piece to the scrolls and stems. The whole treatment is very 
suitable for external wrought ironwork, and withstands the 
weather conditions much better than the rectangular sections 
clothed with the water-holding acanthus foliage usually employed 
in contemporary work south of the Tweed.” 

This book should be studied along with Mr. John Warrack’s 
delightful and humorous account of “Domestic Life in Scotland, 
1488 to 1688,”’ published in 1920. The two together give a very 
complete picture of the habitations and methods of life of the 
period, and enable us to realize how modern are the conceptions 
of comfort and decency’ which inspire the furnishing and arrange- 
ments of our present-day homes. 

As we turn over the pages of Mr. Gillespie’s book it is interest- 
ing to picture the very primitive life that must have been led in 
the houses here illustrated. 

Take Craigievar, in Aberdeenshire, for instance. It is the only 
house in Scotland that has been preserved intact with no modern 
alterations and additions. Seen across the valley it rises out of 
the trees like the castle of a fairy prince—a dream house—but 
according to Mr. Warrack we must picture to ourselves the un- 
kempt laird, tramping down the turret stair, unwashed, to his 
breakfast, sitting at the “board”’ with his hat on, and until the 
eighteenth century—when the use of forks became general— 
picking his food from the general dish and raising it to the mouth 
with his fingers. 

Fourteen plates are devoted to furniture, but he would be a 
bold man who asserted that the majority of the pieces illustrated 
were made in Scotland. I should say that many of them are 
either Dutch or Flemish pieces that had found their way into 
Scotch houses. 

This book reflects the greatest credit on all concerned in its 
production and can be cordially recommended to all interested 
in the periods illustrated. The financial assistance rendered by 
Sir R. Rowand Anderson enabled the book to be produced at the 
very moderate price at which it is published. 


ROBERT LORIMER, A.R.A. 


Civic Art. 


“‘The American Vitruvius: An Architect’s Handbook of Civic Art.’’ 
By WERNER HEGEMANN and ELBERT PEETS. New York, 1922. 40$. 
This book, which is not solely illustrative of American archi- 
tecture as was Campbell’s “Vitruvius” of that of England, is 
a thesaurus of creations of civic art both in the past and present 
in Europe and the United States, grouped and illustrated by 
complementary sketches, air-views, photographs, detailed and 
key plans. It is a catholic collection ranging in material from 
reconstructions of Roman fova, through Medizval and Renais- 
sance examples, to the latest-built American world fair; and on 
turning over its pages the success with which this complex sub- 
ject has been kept within reasonable compass, and the conveni- 
ence of modern methods of. illustration, such as air-views, is 
realized. The importance of the vista and of unity of planning is 
evidenced in the grouping of the fora in Rome, which are not 
only complete units, but correlated to those already existing ; 
and the masking of irregularities is exemplified in the streets of 
Palmyra, set axially with temples at each end, whose deviations 
from the straight line are adjusted by triumphal arches. There 
are many illustrations from the classic examples in France of the 
harmonious treatment of buildings and sites, such as Versailles 
and Richelieu, which in breadth and grand manner have no equal. 
A chapter is given to the modern revival of civic art under the 
teaching of Camillo Sitte, whose work on city-planning, which 
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From ‘ Details of Scottish Domestic Architecture.” 
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From “ Details of Scottish Domestic Architecture.”’ 
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From a Print by E. H. New. 


first appeared in 1889, is still fresh and valuable. Although a 
French version of Sitte has appeared, there is no English transla- 
tion, so that the synopsis in the American “ Vitruvius” fulfils a 
need. The artistic sensitiveness of Sitte (who was no formalist 
and who objected to regularity bought at too dear a price) is 
justly appreciated. There is a chapter especially valuable to an 
English public on the making of a great house with its pleasure 
grounds and gardens the heart of a new residential area, and 
bringing them into satisfactory relation, if near a town, to that 
town. This seems to be already taking practical shape in the new 
Moor Park scheme. The authors hope that the architect will be 
able to correlate his individual contribution to its surroundings, 
“whether a group, an ensemble, a street, a plaza, a park, or a 
city, or civic organism”; and control by means of this “atlas 
for imaginary travelling” the breaks and starts of a client who 
insists upon short cuts, leading to “informal” shapelessness : 
that is, if the client can be persuaded by a book. 

Civic Art is marked by an optimistic valuation of the contribu- 
tion of America in the case of the world fair and civic centre 
movement, and lastly, the skyscraper, which is fully treated. 
Indeed, the towers of Sienna mainly suggest to them “‘the ideal 
use of skyscrapers, spaced well apart and small in section. They 
do not shade each other, do not unduly darken the streets and 
low buildings.”” (Page 143.) 

The growth of civic art in America from 1876, when the cen- 
tennial in Philadelphia (in the words of an American) revealed 
it, artistically speaking, the most savage of nations, to the present 
time has been so rapid as to induce a belief in the future un- 
paralleled in Europe. An occasional weakness of the authors is 


their belief in the infinite perfectibility of America and of archi- 
tecture in which the American will realize the dreams of the 
Renaissance, and happily blend the inherited forms with the 
newly conquered materials and with the new power made pos- 
sible by them. “Thus compositions may be designed and 
executed that combine the qualities of St. Peter’s Plaza, of Ver- 
sailles, of Nancy, of Wren’s London, of Carlsruhe, with the giant's 
pride expressing itself in steel and reinforced concrete, and in the 
hundred-storied public building dominating the axis of Great 
Park systems.” ‘It is idle to speculate whether America will be 
capable of this prodigious work of assimilation. 
M. JOURDAIN. 


The Central Buildings of the University of 
Oxford and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Mr. J°. H. New’s persistent artistry and industry have, hap- 
pily, added to the New Loggan Series two more drawings which 
are well up to the high standard of their predecessors, and 
valuable additions to a set nearing, and, we hope, destined soon 
to reach, final completion. Not that we have the least desire 
that Mr. New should cease drawing Oxford, but that we greatly 
desire that he should begin drawing Cambridge, so that he may 
leave, like David Loggan, a full graphic and contemporary pre- 
sentment of the buildings of both these universities, for the 
delight and accurate information of future generations. 


THE CENTRAL BUILDINGS. 


The view of these, as Mr. New has been careful to explain 
in the notice that accompanies the print, is not a view actually 
obtainable in Oxford, but is accurate in the relation of the 
buildings to one another, in size and position, and as seen from a 
low point of view. It is an ingenious and charming arrangement, 
and starting from the High Street, gives, in procession north- 
ward, the University Church, All Saints’ Church, the Radcliffe 
Camera, with the long flank of Brasenose behind it, and Exeter’s 
great chestnut tree showing bravely between it and the stiff 
flat front of the Bodleian Library, beyond which are the Shel- 
donian Theatre and the Clarendon Building, looking uncommonly 
real. In fact it all looks uncommonly real when the unreality 
of the view has been admitted, the individual buildings shown 
being true in detail and proportion. 


CORPUSAGHRISTIL COLLEGE. 

This is a very charming and simple ‘“‘bird’s-eye”’ view of a 
charming and simple college, whose solid effect and compact 
snugness are very well suggested. The view, like the college, 
has its own quiet air of distinction, and is well worthy of its 
place in this interesting series. 

We are glad that, in these two drawings, their author has 
contented himself with a plain border of lines. 

EDWARD WARREN. 


THE CENTRAL BUILDINGS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
From a Print by E. H. New. 
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The Woodcuts of Gordon Craig. 


“¢ The Print Collector’s Quarterly.’’ Edited by CAMPBELL Dopcsov, C.B.E, 
J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 17s. 6d. per annum. 

The current issue of this excellent quarterly deals with 
the mysterious Pond:and Knapton, with Toulouse-Lautrec and 
his lithographs, and with the exquisite etchings of Maurice 
and Edward Detmold, who have an exceptional capacity for 
suggesting form beneath loose and soft substances like fur and 
feathers, and a certain sympathy with animals which makes 
their drawings of animals very charming to study. In the “ Long- 
fared Bat,’ for instance, which is illustrated in this issue of 
“The Print Collector’s Quarterly,” one feels that the artists 
entertained a sentimental attachment for the little animal. He 
is treated with delicacy, kindness, and with something of the 
romantic spirit of Gordon Craig’s woodcuts. 

Very few of the important people have any sympathy with 
Gordon Craig. By the important people I mean the men-in-the- 
street. They know him fairly well.as a wayward and mysterious 
being with mad notions about the theatre; and they do not 
like him, because they.cannot make out what he is driving at. 
They would be badly surprised if they saw his woodcuts; they 
would be rather shocked at so insane a man doing anything so 
sane. It is a fact that almost anybody can enjoy and appreciate 
Gordon Craig’s woodcuts. The reason is that they are so simple. 
They are simple in their idea, like fairy stories, and simple in 
their expression. Why do they appear so simple in their expres- 
sion ? Because they are perfect woodcuts. They are nothing less 
and nothing more than prints from exquisitely cut bits of wood. 

Sometimes one comes upon a piece of mahogany which 

has a pretty grain, following certain natural curves. These curves 
form a rhythmical pattern so natural, so peculiar to the wood 
itself, that they obtain the importance of natural laws. Thev 
are articulate of the wood; thus esthetically satisfactory. Mr. 
Dobson’s now famous wooden Torso, shown last year at the 
Exhibition of the London Group, had exactly this feeling of 
articulation; and this same quality explains the merit of Gordon 
Craig’s woodcuts. Discussing his woodcuts in this issue, Haldane 
Macfall says, “‘ Of the collectors of modern prints he is a wise 
man who seeks for woodcuts by Gordon Craig, for they are 
amongst the supreme achievements of our time. . . . Any 
man who can appreciate the qualities which go to make up the 
perfect woodcut at once feels that in the work of Gordon Craig 
he_is in the presence of a master.” 
.. This is saying a good deal, and the reader is at liberty to 
question it. If he is interested, however, he will find it worth 
his while to get a copy of “The Print Collector’s Quarterly ” 
and to study Craig’s woodcuts illustrated there. They will not 
astonish him—he may even be a little disappointed—but he will 
find that familiarity enhances their charm. 

Below is one of the woodcuts published originally in ‘“ The 
Mask,” the second of Craig’s famous magazines (the first was 
“The Page’). It exemplifies Craig’s above-mentioned charac- 
teristic simplicity and power of articulation. The lines of the 
woodcut possess almost the natural significance of the grain of 
the wood. The economy and directness of line intensifies and 
centralizes the idea which the artist has tried to express. This 
woodcut emphasizes, too, that second and complementary 
characteristic of Craig’s—simplicity of idea—-one might almost 
say singleness of idea. “ A Sphinx.”’ The artist’s energy is con- 
centrated upon _ this : 
thought. He has man- 
aged to contain within 
the lines of his chisel all 
the romance and _bar- 
barity of the East, and 
allits mystery. If, in the 
manner ots Poy. 7 she 
had actually put a ques- 
tion-mark before the nose 
of the sphinx he could 
not have conveyed more 
intelligibly to one’s mind 
thesensation of question- 
ing. Looking at this 
picture, one feels that 
the sphinx has actually 


A SPHINX. 


A Woodcut by E. Gordon Craig from ‘The Print Collector's Quarterly.” 


spoken aloud, propounding the riddle which is not so much 
unanswerable as unhearable. In that the secret of the sphinx’s 
riddle lies. Were the riddle proposed we could lose our lives 
in the attempt to answer it; but we cannot answer the riddle, 
because we have never heard it. It is asked eternally, but the 
words are inaudible. 

The third most striking virtue of this woodcut lies in its 
architectural quality : the artist’s appreciation of the mass, of 
the solidness, and of the magnificence of these simple forms, is 
strongly architectonic. The pyramid here weighs a million tons, 
Gordon Craig would have made a great architect. 1H. DE C. 


The Renaissance of Roman Architecture. 


‘The Renaissance of Roman Architecture.’’ By Sir THoMAS GRAHAM 
Jackson, Bart., R.A. Cambridge University Press. 2 vols. 

Students of architecture are again, and happily, indebted to 
Sir Thomas Graham Jackson for a most valuable addition to the 
thoughtful and schelarly series of his books on architectural history. 

The two volumes now in question are complementary to their 
predecessors upon Byzantine and Romanesque architecture, and 
Gothic architecture in France, England, and Italy. United they 
carry the story through the long period of gradual intuitive 
evolution, from the primitive efforts at adoption of Grecian and 
Roman forms which followed the fall of the Roman Empire, and 
the barbaric jumble of fragments of the early Byzantine build- 
ings, through the reasonable constructive developments that led 
to the coming and the passing of the dome. Then, by the expan- 
sion of the Basilican plan, the rediscovery of vaulting, with the 
natural sequence of rib and pointed arch, to the genesis of clus- 
tered shafts, carved capitals, and tracery, and the successive 
stages of the adventurous experiments and advance of medieval 
building, to its fatigued decline, and that revulsion to classical 
forms and ideals which we call the Renaissance. 

The story, in these volumes, swings full circle, from the naive 
pristine fumblings amongst the debris of classic art, through the 
growth, expansion, and the brave period of free invention which 
begot such magnificent results, through the subsequent era of 
decline, to the rediscovery of classical forms and ideals, and the 
second youth of their adoption as a mere decorative overlay or 
dress to freely designed.forms. Then, through the natural sequence 
of ever closening imitation, to the discovery and devout accept- 
ance of Vitruvian dogma and the final substitution of scholar- 
ship for invention, and the worship of archeology. 

The name of the author is a warrant for scholarly style, tem- 
perance and lucidity of statement, and the avoidance of polemicai 
or argumentative digression. 

These qualities are as marked in these two volumes as in those 
of his previous books referred to. The interest of the chrono- 
logical sequence is, perhaps, even better sustained, and the 
illustrations, partly graphic, partly photographic, are adequate 
and well chosen, especially so in the first or Italian part, whose 
frontispiece is an excellent reproduction of the author’s charming 
water-colour drawing of the delightful but architecturally indefen- 
sible front of the Palazzo Dario at Venice. Other admirable 
illustrations in colour by the author are plates XX XIX and XLIV, 
while, throughout both volumes, reproductions of his pencil 
sketches and detail drawings are interspersed with those of prints 
and engravings, and the photographs which, alas, form the bulk 
of architectural illustrations nowadays. Sir Thomas shows how 
strong was the instinct 
for the Gothic manner in 
Italy, when the tide of 
Roman revival first. be- 
gan to flow, and how de- 
termined at first was the 
resistance to the innova- 
tors. There were many 
conscious lovers of the 
“Tedesque,”’ or German 
style as developed in 
Italy, and constant ad- 
hesions to the old familiar 
manner occurred long 
after the unfamiliar new 
one had produced many 
and striking examples. 
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The same thing, but with, perhaps, a less conscious and more 
cetermined obstinacy of resistance, occurred in France, and, con- 
siderably later, in England, as the English volume very clearly 
shows. 

Niccola Pisano, who died in 1278, is accepted by our author as 
the first known artist in Italy to turn his attention to the bygone 
art of ancient Rome, but it was in sculpture that he first “tried 
to revive the fine style of Roman work.’ The panels and the 
ornamentation of mouldings in his beautiful baptistery pulpit at 
Pisa, otherwise a thoroughly Gothic design, are, deliberately 
designed in the classic manner. This reversion to antiquity in 
sculpture, which spread rapidly, had, as Sir Thomas says, “no 
immediate effect on Italian architecture.” The truth of this 
statement is shown by many subsequent and pronouncedly 

Gothic buildings, ecclesiastical and civil, such as the Cathedral 
of Florence, and the Church of S. Croce, by Arnolfo, Giotto’s 
tower in the same city, Milan Cathedral, and the numerous Gothic 
palaces of Venice of the fifteenth century. 

Chapter II, of Part I, and there is no more interesting chapter 
in either, is devoted to Brunelleschi, whom our author regards as 
the true herald of the new manner, achieving his superb dome at 
Florence by.free effort of genius, unhampered by precedent, as 
untrammelled by archeology. With this splendid masterpiece, 
Brunelleschi brought the Neo-classic style in architecture to birth, 
as Petrarch, a century before, had revived the study of classic 
literature. 

In his successive chapters, Sir Thomas goes on to show how 
the new style passed through its phases of enthusiastic adoption 
and ignorant application of classic detail, as a mere dress to the 
traditional manner of building, running riot, as at Rimini, with 
pilasters, friezes, and entablatures, but refining immensely upon 
the clumsiness of Roman decorative ornament by the innate 
skill and refinement of Italian craftsmanship; sobering down to 
the stern stateliness of the great Florentine and Roman palaces, 
though still retaining freedom of invention and naive misapplica- 
tion of adopted forms, till the discovery of Vitruvius began that 
powerful and rapid movement towards the substitution of 
scholarship for invention, and of archeology for tradition, which 
was destined to change the architectural face of the civilized 
world. 
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Alberti, according to our author, had been the first amongst 
modern artists to write about architecture, “and his work in 
Latin, de ve edificatoria, was the precursor of books by Serlio, 
Vignola, Scamozzi, Palladio, and of an endless literature on the 
Orders, down to our own Chambers.”’ 

“Tn an unlucky hour in 1414 Poggio discovered in the monas- 
tery of S. Gallen a manuscript of Vitruvius, which at once engaged 
the attention of all students of classic architecture.’’ This 
treatise was destined to become “the Bible” of-the enthusiasts 
of the Renaissance. It gave prescriptive and exact rules for the 
proportions of the buildings of ancient Rome. The “module” 
was established as the invariable integer, the key to the lost art 
was found, mathematical formule supplied the place of inventive 
thought, and the job became much easier. 

The result has been, as Sir Thomas says, “to bring the Art 
gradually into bondage to formula, to enslave practice to theory, 
and in the end to extinguish originality and make architecture 
a mechanical pursuit.’’ He continues, however, with laudable 
fairness, “‘ Vitruvius is not to blame for this result. In fact, in 
his first book he warns the reader against it. Practice and 
theory, he says, are both necessary; but the architects who trust 
only to what they read seem to be following the shadow and not 
the reality.” 

It need hardly be said that while accepting the virtues in 
proportion, and. to some extent in sobriety, of ancient Roman 
architecture, the Vitruvian enthusiasts accepted its vices also, 
in needless arcades in conjunction with complete trabeated 
structures, or the attachment of functionless columns and entab- 
latures to facades. The constructive sense was, for a while, lost 
in the fervour of imitation, and as imitation became more 
thorough and complete, invention largely disappeared, and 
architecture grew more correct, more imposing, and duller, until, 
in very natural revolt, Italian architects abjured correctness and 
found freedom once more in the exuberances of the Baroco style, 
a period when, as the author says, “liberty sank into license, and 
serious architecture expired.” 

Sir Thomas gives about a century and a half as the period 
covered by what he terms the Golden Age of the Renaissance of 
Roman Architecture in Italy. He begins and ends it with the 


design and construction of a great dome, that of the Duomo at 
(Continued on p. xl.) 
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Florence about 1420, and that of St. Peter’s at Rome, ‘“‘ which 
was finished before 1590.” 

This period covers the work of many known and great artists, 
from Brunelleschi, Alberti, and Michellozzo, to Bramante, San 
Gallo, and Michelangelo, and on to Palladio, Vignola, and San- 
sovino. 

Palladio and Vignola were, as all the world knows, writers upon 
architecture as well as architects. The former’s name, indeed, 
is a household word in architecture, and that of the latter of great 
credit with architects. Sir Thomas is fair to the claims of both 
as architects, in spite of their admitted formalism and abeyance 
to rules, which, he says, “would not prevent great. artists like 
Palladio and Vignola from producing beautiful buildings in spite 
of them.” 

Of Venice, illustrated repeatedly in this volume, and frequently 
alluded to, Sir Thomas says that “the strict regime of Palladian- 
ism” did not establish itself there, and that “by the middle of 
the seventeenth century Venetian architecture lapsed suddenly 
into Baroco.” He is kind, and we fully sympathize with that 
kindness, to Longhena’s Church of the Salute. 

A chapter is devoted to the decorative arts, and is most 
interesting and charmingly illustrated, and with sculpture as a 
necessary accessory of architecture, he deals frequently. 

Throughout this Italian volume there are many deductions 
thoroughly sound and tersely and lucidly stated, achieving 
indeed, some of them, the force of axioms; there is one, however, 
which seems to need some qualification, this is that “it is 
only in a society that is free and vitally active that Art can 
achieve its highest triumphs.” Society in the ages of the greatest 
achievements in Egypt and in Greece, though undoubtedly 
vitally active, was by no means free, it rested upon the principle 
of compulsory labour, and, indeed, the creation of the greatest 
triumphs of architecture, such as the Parthenon, though due to 
the inception, direction, and decoration. of free artists, owed 
enormously in their toilsome erection to the enforced work of the 
helot. 

Part I, though really a complete book in itself, is a necessary 
prelude to Part II, upon the English Renaissance, which begins 
its excellent introduction by pointing out that the movement in 
England cannot be aptly called a Renaissance, since it was no 


new birth, no revival of a forgotten indigenous art ; for the four 
hundred years of Roman occupation had left us nothing upon 
which such a revival could have been founded. The introduction 
is, indeed, a short and highly interesting treatise upon England 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The author demon- 
strates that the lack of intellectual culture so commonly attri- 
buted to that period is not supported by known facts, and gives 
many proofs to the contrary. Any students of the Paston letters 
will be inclined to support that view. He describes with obvious 
svmpathy the sturdy resistance of English builders to the new 
fashion, and shows that the native manner was, in planning and 
constructive essentials, as, indeed, to a great extent in detail, 
carried on in spite of, and side by side with, the imported style 
vigorously through the seventeenth, less decidedly, but obviously 
through the eighteenth, and quite distinctly into the nineteenth 
century, when he says it was killed by the Gothic revival, “if 
indeed, it is dead yet.” 

We can fully endorse these statements, not only from the well- 
known instances at Oxford, which he cites, such as his own College 
of Wadham, thoroughly Gothic in plan and in nearly all details, 
and finished in 1613, the beautiful fan vaulted staircase to Christ 
Church Hall, to which he gives the date of 1630, we think it was 
even. later, -and- almost exactly contemporary with the very 
remarkable porch of St. Mary’s Church. The last is really Gothic 
in constructive design, though as Italianate as its author, sup- 
posed to be Nicholas Stone, could make it; its portal flanked by 
writhed columns, of very clumsy execution, but most picturesque 
elect. 

Sir Thomas instances the determinedly Gothic character of 
the quadrangle of the old schools and Bodleian Library, 1613, 
St. Mary’s Hall, 1639-40, and the new quadrangle of Oriel, 1642. 

At Oriel, and forming the east and west sides of the middle or 
library quadrangle, are two buildings, of identical Jacobean 
Gothic character, which might well be attributed to the first half 
of the seventeenth century, but they do not appear in Loggan’s 
view of 1695, and were actually built in the second decade of the 
eighteenth century. In the west and south-west of Fngland, 
architecturally conservative districts, with a strong tradition 
of masoncraft, cottages and farm-buildings, notably barns, 
Gothic in all essentials may be found dated well into the nine- 

(Ccntinued on p. xiii.) 
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teenth century, and in remote parts such as the Quantock Hills, 
“Jacobean” mullion-windowed little houses have been built, it 
is said, by village masons without architectural intervention, 
within the memory of living men. 

It is to Inigo Jones that Sir Thomas attributes the determined 
and successful introduction of the Italian manner, and it is 
astonishing to realize that, less than seven years after the com- 
pletion of Wadham College, more than twenty before the Jacobean 
Gothic quadrangle at Oriel, and only two years after his own 
Gothic chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, he should be building his Palladian 
Banqueting House in Whitehall. 

The employment of useless, but highly decorative columns in 
this singularly charming design is a sin from which Inigo Jones’s 
great successor, Wren, a much more innate constructor, was not 
entirely free. 

There are many popular, but quite unsubstantiated, attribu- 
tions to both these great architects, of various ceeval buildings. 
In Jones’s case there is that of the eastern side of the Garden 
quadrangle, with its singularly beautiful front, at St. John’s 
College, Oxford. This, however, is quite unlike any of his known 
work, and there is an entire absence of evidence of his connection 
with it. There is, in fact, nothing at Oxford that can safely be 
attributed to him. His great reputation as an artist, and his 
great influence in the Renaissance in England, can securely rest 
upon his known designs. 

In Wren’s case, though there are always the doubtful attribu- 
tions, the mass of thoroughly ascertained work for which he 
was responsible is enormous, and, in spite of his remarkable ver- 
satility, the Wren “touch” is almost unmistakable. 

He seems to have been self-taught in architecture, as in so 
many other things, but, perhaps, the approaching bicentenary 
celebrations and discussions may open up new sources of know- 
ledge as to his education or studies. 

Sir Thomas, in a few condensed pages, pays full tribute to his 
genius and accomplishments. He draws special attention to his 
masterly handling of the difficult problem of converting the un- 
finished palace at Greenwich into the Seamen’s Hospital, than 
which he finds “nothing finer—in the whole range of Neo-classic 
architecture”; an estimate to which we offer no objection. 
Wren’s contemporaries and successors—Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, 


Gibbs, and Chambers, all receive notice proportionate to the cur- 
tailed space of the volume, and Somerset House very fittingly 
“rings down the curtain”’ of this sustained architectural drama. 

This volume, like its predecessor, has a separate index ; a most 
praiseworthy arrangement; and excellent chronological tables. 
The book is well printed, with pleasantly ample margins, and 
clear marginal references and footnotes. The illustrations for the 
most part are excellent, though, of those by the hand of the 
author, some of the inset sketches in Part II seem hardly up to 
the general standard, which is a high one. 

As a whole, we welcome the book as a most valuable contribu- 
tion, in its scholarly accuracy, to the literature of architecture, 
while its charm and lucidity of style make it not only very profit- 
able, but extremely pleasant reading. EDWARD WARREN. 


British Museum Lectures on Recent 
Excavations in Mesopotamia. 


A course of Lectures on Recent Excavations in Mesopotamia, 
Eygpt and the Mediterranean, showing the evolution of architec- 
ture and art from about 4,000 P.c. to the beginning of the Gothic 
Style, will be given by Claire Gaudet, Lecturer and Examiner 
in Art to the London County Council, at the British MusEuM 
(by kind permission of the Director and Trustees) on Thursdays 
at 4.15 p.m., beginning February 22nd, 1923. Particulars can 
be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 120 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 

The aim attempted in these lectures is to trace from the very 
beginning the various stages of architectural expression as they 
evolved from East to West, taking the earliest known civilization 
as shown by the excavations and discoveries prior to, during, and 
since the war. As nearly as possible the subject will begin with 
the contemporaneous civilization of Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the 
Mediterranean from about 4,000 to 1,200 B.c. The treatment 
will not be purely technical throughout, but will be framed upon 
archeological and historical outlines, and include, where oppor- 
tunity offers, the arts and crafts of the people. As the styles 
develop so will they be treated in fuller detail in order that the 
student may gain a deeper understanding of the various 
architectural forms surviving and evolving at the present time. 
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ITROLITE 


“Better than Marble” 


The increasing recognition of the importance of Hygiene 
has created a new standard, which, whilst being more 
exacting, provides a justification for the exercise of more 
discriminating judgment in the choice of materials. 


In Vitrolite the Architect will find a material that satisfies 
his utmost demands. It has a brilliant snow-white fire- 
polished surface, non-absorbent and acid-proof. It can 
be cut, bent, drilled, and its edges bevelled and polished. 
Cast in sheets up to IO ft. by 3 ft. in thicknesses of }in. 
to lin., it is possible to reduce the 
number of joints to a minimum. 


For Wall-linings and Ceilings, 
Counters, Table-Tops, Shelves 
and Splash Backs, it is the most 


hygienic material available. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. (Europe) Ld. 


1 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1 


Telephone: Victoria 9777. 
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The Victoria and Albert 


The Twelve Apostles: English Fifteenth- 
Century Carvings. 


The National Art-Collections Fund has purchased and _ pre 
sented to the Victoria and Albert Museum a complete set of 
alabaster figures in relief of the Twelve Apostles, English work 
of the fifteenth century. Each Apostle is holding his emblem 
and the appropriate sentence of the Creed. 

Similar sets are to be seen on tomb-chests in the churches at 
Abergavenny and Tong, but although isolated figures of the 
Apostles exist in public and private collections, no other com- 
plete set is at present known. 

The series, which still retains a great part of its original 
colouring and gilding, is of the greatest importance to the 
student of medieval art and iconography, and forms a most 
valuable addition to the collection of English alabaster carvings 
in the museum. 

It is particularly fortunate that through the timely and 
generous action of the Fund these typical examples of English 
medieval werkmanship should have been preserved for the 


nation. 
Medieval Wall Paintings. 


There exists in the museum an important collection, not so 
widely known as it deserves, of drawings and tracings of early 
wall paintings of the British School prior to the Reformation, 
and of paintings from rood screens. A selection of these has now 
been placed on exhibition in Rooms 71 and 72 of the Department 
of Engraving, Illustration and Design. A large section of the 
exhibits consists of the remarkable facsimile copies of thirteenth 
to fifteenth century wall paintings made by Mr. E. W. Tristram, 
who for twenty years or more has devoted himself to the special 
study of early wall paintings, both ecclesiastical and domestic, 
in Great Britain. Of special interest are his five drawings of the 
painted decoration, which has only lately been disclosed, on the 
tomb of Edmund Crouchback, in Westminster Abbey. These 
are the beginning of a series of records that will be made in 
Westminster Abbey, where the examination conducted by Pro- 


Museum. 


fessor Lethaby and Mr. Tristram is revealing a large amount of 
hitherto unknown painted work of the pre-Reformation period. 

There are great difficulties in regard to the preservation of 
wall paintings, especially in country churches, where the walls 
are affected hy damp or possibly exposed to direct sunlight; 
and much importance attaches, therefore, to historical records 
such as those in the museum. Incumbents of churches, archi- 
tects, and Diocesan Committees are begged to forward records 
and information to the museum authorities, who, on their part, 
are ready to do everything in their power to give advice where 
it is needed on technical points and methods of preservation. 
Photographs are useful, but can do little more than indicate 
the general design, and cannot have the value of a carefully 
coloured scale copy made by an artist who is closely acquainted 
with medieval work and treatment of colour. The museum 
funds for this purpose are very limited, but in important instances 
the authorities will gladly work in conjunction with Incumbents 
or local committees so long as, at any rate, part of the expense of 
making copies for preservation in the national collections is met 
by private generosity. 


Japanese Models lent by the Prince of Wales. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has lent to the museum a very 
interesting example of the groups of models formerly arranged 
in Japanese houses on the occasion of the “ Boys’ Festival ” 
(Tango), on the 5th day of the 5th month in each year. This 
festival was especially devoted to the inculcation of patriotism, 
and a room was set apart and decorated with models of warriors. 
The ancestral armour and weapons were brought out and stories 
of old wars and heroism related to the boys of the family, while 
the exteriors of the houses were adorned with banners and flying 
emblems, particularly with large paper carp (the emblem of 
pluck and perseverance). The group lent by the Prince has been 
placed in the West Hall of the museum, near those lent by H.R.H. 
Princess Mary, which relate to the “ Girls’ Festival,’ celebrated 
on the 3rd day of the 3rd month. The Prince has also lent examples 
of modern Japanese lacquer and reproductions of ancient 
historical caskets, which are exhibited in the Loan Court. 
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Metal work will endure for all time; it 
remains for Architects to see that it is of 
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whether it be for Bronze, Wrought Iron, or 
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An Amalgamation of two Important Firms. 


An amalgamation of importance to the building trades has 
been arranged whereby the “ Poilite”’ factory and Asbestos- 
Cement business of Bell’s United Asbestos Co., Ltd., and the 
“ Everite "’ factory and Asbestos-Cement business of the British 
Everite & Asbestilite Works, Ltd., will be carried on at the 
present addresses of the two companies in Southwark Street, 
London, and 29 Peter Street, Manchester, under the same 
management as before, but under the name of Bell’s Poilite & 
Everite Company, Ltd., which has been registered with a capital 
of £500,000. 

Bell’s United Asbestos Co., Ltd., are well known as the pioneers 
of the asbestos industry, and were also the first firm to make 
Asbestos-Cement building materials in the British Empire, 
while the British Everite & Asbestilite Works, Ltd., were the 
first to produce corrugated asbestos-cement sheets in Europe, 
which, with other asbestos-cement products, are extensively 
known as “ Everite.”’ 

The new company will thus possess two extensive and well- 
equipped factories, one at Harefield, Middlesex, and the other 
at Widnes, Lancashire, in the centre of a great industrial area. 

It is expected that by standardizing their manufactures the 
new company will be able to effect deliveries from the factory 
nearest to customers, thereby saving transport charges and giving 
the most prompt and efficient service. 

The new company announces that the amalgamation has 
taken effect as from the Ist of December. 


A Pocket-Book for Station Engineers. 


A pocket-book has been published by W. T. Henley’s Tele- 
graph Works Co., Ltd., price ros. 6d., with a view to supplying 
information often sought by station engineers. It is “ The 
Henley Manual,” and is divided into five parts. Part 1 is devoted 
to useful formule and data, including tables of conductors, 
British Standards and their metric equivalents, diameters of 
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various types of cables, carrying capacities, electrostatic capa- 
cities, impedances, temperatures, specific gravities, melting 
points, etc., of various metals. Part 2 presents a complete copy 
of the British Engineering Standards Association Specification 
for insulated cables, including tables of conductors with their 
metric equivalents. Part 3 deals with underground constructions ; 
many valuable suggestions are given dealing with the outstanding 
features of various systems of installations. Cables laid direct 
in the ground, on the solid system, drawn into ducts, erection 
of colliery cables, and automatic protective systems are dis- 
cussed. Part 4 deals with overhead construction: includes a 
general interpretation of the B.O.T. and Post Office requirements, 
general details relating to the constructions of overhead lines 
are given, together with tables and graphs dealing with currents 
on bare overhead lines, suspension strands, sags, temperature 
rise, etc. Part 5 gives an extremely useful and comprehensive 
list of all classes of cables and accessories. 

The book concludes with a complete Index. It is printed in 
clear type upon a specially selected bond paper, gilt edged and 
bound in leather. 


‘“‘ Magnet” Electric Cookers. 


We have received from the General Electric Company a copy 
of their leaflet No. H.2867, giving particulars and prices of a 
series of “ Magnet ’’ Electric Cookers. The range of apparatus 
covers a wide field, from cookers suitable for the modest require- 
ments of a bachelor flat to substantial full-sized range capable 
of catering for a family of twelve persons. 

We were particularly interested in a new portable cooker, 
Catalogue No. H.5670, which has been specially designed to meet 
the demands for an inexpensive range for use in medium-sized 
houses, where the number in family does not exceed from six 
to eight persons. 

Of substantial sheet metal construction, double cased and well 
finished in black enamel, with bright metal relief, this oven 
measures 254 inches high by 18 inches wide and 153 inches deep 


(Coxtinued on p. xlviii.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL JOINERY AND Firtines 
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WATER BLEVATON 


CHAINE.HELICE PATENTS 


A simple and efficient apparatus to 
replace the deep well pump. Supplied 
for Hand, Power or Animal gear opera- 
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upwards of 80 Housing Schemes throughout th: country. 


MAJOR’S 


PATENT DOUBLE ROMANTILES 


Major’s Patent Tiles are recognized as the highest 
standard of quality in Roofing Tiles. They are made 
from the finest Bridgwater clay, and, because of their 
generous size and the fact that the patent  inter- 
locking system reduces overlap to a minimum, their 
use ensures a saving at least 25% on Timber costs. 


water per hour from depths to 300 ft. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


High Efficiency. 
Nothing to fix in well. 
Non-Corrosive. 

Quiet in operation. 

No valves. 

Cheap to instal. 
Cannot be damaged by frost. 
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over-all, the oven space being 17} inches by ro} inches by 124 
inches. There are three heating elements, two at the sides of the 
oven and one at the top. The top element is used not only as an 
auxiliary heat for the oven, but also for grilling, toasting and 
boiling. The maximum loading of this oven is 2,700 watts, 
variable in 15 steps, down to a minimum of 300 watts. 


The National Museum of Wales. 


The contractors for the foundations up to 6 ft. above the 
ground level were Messrs. E. Turner and Sons, of Cardiff, while 
the superstructure has been erected by Messrs. H. Willcock & Co., 
of Wolverhampton. The consulting engineers for the steelwork 
were Messrs. Reade, Jackson, and Parry. Mr. R. Howard 
Fletcher, B.A., was consulting electrical enginéer, and Messrs. 
Kirkland and Kieman consulting engineers for the heating and 
ventilating. 

The sub-contractors were as follows : Val de Travers (asphalt) ; 
Portland Stone Firms (stone); John Freeman and Sons, & Co., 
Ltd. (granite) ; Glengarnak Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., A. Dawnay 
and Sons, Ltd. (steelwork) ; H. Willcock & Co. (fireproof floors, 
partitions, and cast-lead roofing); Martin van Stratten, Art 
Pavements and Decorations, Ltd. (wall and floor tiles); Henry 
Hope and Sons, Ltd., Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd., John 
Williams and Sons (Cardiff), Ltd. (casements and casement 
fittings); Mellowes & Co., Ltd. (patent glazing and fittings) ; 
H. Willcock & Co., H. J. Cash & Co. (plumbing and sanitary 
work); A. Emanuel and Sons, Ltd. (sanitary ware); Bassant 
Bros., Ltd. (wood flooring); Fenning & Co., Ltd. (monolithic 
column piers, with carved capitals throughout the ground floor 
and decorative work to staircase, paving, steps, and skirtings, etc., 
throughout the various galleries); Korkoid and Ruboleum Tile 
Co., |. Howell & Co., Ltd. (Ruboleum flooring) ; Fred Price & Co. 
(x920), Ltd. (electric wiring); Joseph Armitage (plaster work) ; 
H. Willcock & Co. (print-room fittings) ; Crittall Freeman Bronze, 
Ltd. (bronze entrance doors); I*. Geere Howard, Ltd., H. W. 
Cashmore & Co., Ltd. (electric light fixtures); Charles Smith, 


The above is one of a set of fine 18th Century Painted 
Panels, 7 ft. 2 in. high, forming the decoration of a room. 
Six in all. 


We have several genuine old sets of decorated panels to 


choose from. 
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160, 166, 170, 184, & 186 Brompton Road, S.W.3. 
Telephone: No. 1942 KENSINGTON. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN CHIMNEYPIECES 
AND GRATES..OF ALL PERIODS. 


Sons & Co., Ltd. (door furniture); J. W. Singer and Sons, Ltd., 
Gardner, Sons & Co., Ltd. (handrails, balusters, etc.) ; Kingsmill 
Art-Metal and Electrical Co. (gates) ; Arthur Sanderson and Sons, 
Ltd. (wall hangings); H. J. Cash & Co., Ltd. (heating and ven- 
tilating); Guynam and Son, J. Howell & Co., Ltd.. (blinds) ; 
J. W. Gray & Co. (lightning conductors) ; Dreadnought Fireproof 
Door, Ltd. (fireproof doors); J. J. Hill and Son, John Norman, 
Ltd. (specimen cabinets); Walter Macfarlane & Co. (cast-iron 
panels between first and second floor windows, cast-steel floor 
gratings) ; Messrs. Nettlefold & Co., Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard & Co. 
(cast-iron ventilating gratings) ; Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard & Co. 
(iron balustrade to service stairs and print-room balconies) ; 

Davey, Paxman & Co. (boiler installation). 


HOICE BUILDING LAND (FREEHOLD). On high ground, with 

fine views to South, close to STREATHAM COMMON, for SALE asa 
whole or in 10 plots, each 4oft. frontage to public road, depth 285 ft. 
Suitable for good-class Bungalows or Small Residences. Price £5 per foot 
frontage. Possession at 2 months’ notice. Write Box 447, c/o Streets, 
8 Serle Street, W.C. 2. 


ONDON REPRESENTATIVE REQUIRED. Metropolitan- Vickers 

Electrical Company, Ltd., desire the services of a Gentleman, preferably 
with experience in the Architectural Profession, to place their Electric Light 
Fittings, etc., before Architects. Write, 4 Central Buildings, S.W.1, and 
mark envelope “ Architects.” 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, The fol- 
lowing ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS are 
available for students entering the BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE in October, 1923 :— 
(I) _ Three Andrews Scholarships, each of the value of £40 a year 
for three years, may be awarded on the results of an examination 
to be held in May, 1923. 
(II) Two Bartlett Exhibitions, each of the value of £40 a year for 
three years or five years. Application must be made on or 
before 30th May, 1923. 
Fall particulars may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 
WALTER W. SETON, 
Secretary. 
University College, London. 
(Gower Street, W.C.1.) 
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CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


From a mezzotint engraving in the possession of Siv Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Litt.D. 


Christopher Wren. | 


N 25 February 1723 Christopher Wren passed 
away in his sleep, “‘ cheerful in solitude and as 
well pleased to die in the shade as in the light.”’ 
Except in the last few years of his life his career 
had been one of extraordinary distinction. Single-handed 
he had designed and carried through to completion the 
most splendid church in Christendom. In every kind of 
architecture as then practised the work that he did remains 
to this day our standard of attainment. Yet there is no 
evidence of his ever having received any specific training 
in architecture. He never went to Italy, and he was thirty 
when, if I may so put it, he jumped straight into architecture 
from the platform of the Savilian Professorship at Oxford. 
How was this possible ? How did it affect his art? It is 
a curious fact that, out of the six most famous architects 
of the seventeenth century—Inigo Jones, Francois Mansart, 
Bernini, Perrault, Jules Hardouin Mansart and Wren—two, 
if not three, began as amateurs, without specialized training 
in architecture ; Bernini, the sculptor who prided himself 
on translating sculpture into terms of painting and sculpture, 
who designed that magnificent colonnade at Rome and who 
very nearly let down the dome of St. Peter’s: Perrault, 
the scholar, physician and anatomist; Wren, the Fellow of 
All Souls and Savilian Professor of Astronomy. In 1662 
Wren was generally recognized in England as a most remark- 
able young man, but his laurels had been won in mathematics 
and astronomy. The men with whom he associated were 
men of science, not the specialized science of our day, but 
a science that formed part of the general culture of educated 
people. The inventive ability, which Wren had shown in 
his boyhood, had been exercised in ingenious mechanical 
appliances. One finds no reference of any kind to architecture 
and it is doubtful if Wren had ever thought of it before, as 
a young Fellow of All Souls, he made the acquaintance of 
that intelligent if rather priggish amateur, John Evelyn. 
It is true that Wren’s position was exceptional, quite 
apart from the incalculable element of genius. Wren came 
of a good stock of the upper class. His father was a country 
rector, who afterwards became Dean of Windsor and 
Registrar of the Order of the Garter. His uncle was Bishop 
of Ely and remained a prisoner in the Tower for eighteen 
years rather than abate his unswerving loyalty to the 
crown. Wren himself was educated at Westminster; at 
the age of thirteen he was able to write in Latin verse a 
dedication to his father of an astronomical invention; at 
the age of fifteen he translated into Latin a treatise on 
dialling, with the sonorous title of “Sciotericon Catholicum”’ ; 
at the age of sixteen he wrote a treatise on trigonometry, 
and while yet a boy was associating with Scarborough, 
Wilkins, Boyle and Ward—the men who afterwards founded 
the Royal Society. In 1650 he entered, as a gentleman 
commoner, at Wadham College, Oxford, and four years 
later was elected a Fellow of All Souls. No wonder John 
Evelyn described him as “that miracle of a youth and 
prodigious young scholar, Mr. Christopher Wren.”” In 1657 
he was appointed Gresham Professor of Astronomy in Lon- 
don, and in 166r Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. 
In the Parentalia there is a list of forty-four tracts on 
scientific subjects written by Wren. By the age of thirty 
he was already recognized in England as one of the most 
distinguished mathematicians of his time, and as a young 
man of most ingenious mechanical invention. So far there 
is no evidence that he had even thought about architecture ; 
but such was his reputation and so great was the claim of 
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his family on the royal favour, that when an examination 
and report on the fortifications of Tangier was required, 
Wren was invited to undertake the work, and though he 
declined the invitation, he was appointed Deputy Surveyor- 
General with a promise of the reversion of the Surveyor- 
Generalship—to which he actually succeeded in a few months, 
on the death of Sir John Denham. He was instructed to 
examine and report on the work necessary in Old St. Paul’s 
and Windsor Castle, and to complete Greenwich Hospital from 
the designs made by Inigo Jones some thirty years before. 

The amazing thing is that Wren should have been 
entrusted with all this extremely responsible work, though 
it must have been known to his friends that he was without 
any experience in architecture; but, in fact, he owed the 
appointment not only to his brilliant reputation, but to 
the intrigues of influential friends, such as John Evelyn, 
working on the well-known inability of the English people 
to believe that more than one able man can exist at a time 
and their habitual indifference to trained professional 
opinion ; for it is a regrettable fact that Wren’s introduction 
to architecture was the result of a discreditable job. The 
reversion of the post of Surveyor-General had been promised 
to John Webb, the pupil, assistant and nephew of Inigo 
Jones, an experienced and able architect, who also had 
claims to royal gratitude. Yet Webb was ignored and the 
work handed over to a young man of thirty-five, who, 
however brilliant, could scarcely claim to be even an amateur 
in architecture. It was even worse than the somewhat 
similar intrigue by which Jules Hardouin Mansart super- 
seded Le Pautre at Clagny, in 1674. 

It almost takes one’s breath away to find that in 1666 
Wren, who so far had only designed Pembroke Chapel, at 
Cambridge, for his uncle, and the Sheldonian, at Oxford, 
was appointed “ Surveyor-General and Principal Architect 
for rebuilding the whole city, the Cathedral Church of 
S. Paul’s, all the parochial churches, in number jaa 
with other public structures.”’ (Parentalia.) 

However, rightly or wrongly, Wren had now got his 
opportunity, the opening which is even more necessary to 
the architect than to the painter and the sculptor, for the 
latter can leap into fame as it were out of space by some 
memorable work which he has been able to execute unaided, 
whereas the architect may have noble notions, but he has 
to wait for somebody else to find the resources to carry 
them out. All he can do is to labour patiently at his 
technique till his chance comes. But Wren, in this regard, 
was one of the favoured of fortune, for, without previous 
training, a reputation won in other fields and influential 
backing placed him not merely in front of other architects 
of his time, but in a position of supremacy which was not 
to be disputed for nearly forty years. A position of such 
serious responsibility would have frightened a man of less 
confidence in his own consummate ability, but Wren’s 
resource and incomparable quickness of intelligence enabled 
him to avoid disaster. He appears to have concentrated his 
study of architecture into something less than a year. A 
hasty wrestle with Serlio’s very inaccurate ‘ Architet- 
tura,’’ and Fréart’s still more inaccurate “ Parallel of 
Architecture,” recently translated by his friend, John 
Evelyn, appears to have concluded his technical studies: 
followed in 1665—the year of the Plague—by a six months’ 
stay in Paris, just at the time when Colbert was urging 
Louis XIV to complete the Louvre, when Le Vau was 
already superseded, and when Bernini, brought against his 
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will from Italy with almost royal honours, was vainly 
endeavouring to carry his design for the Louvre in face of 
the determined and organized opposition of the French 
architects. Wren had excellent introductions. He met 
Bernini, but as Wren describes it, ‘‘ The old reserved Itahan 
gave me but a few minutes’ view. It was five little designs 
on paper, for which he has received as many thousand 
pistoles.’’ Wren mentions as the leading architects of his 
time the elder Mansart, Le Vau—-whom he calls Vaux—Le 
Pautre and a certain Gobert, who is now clean forgotten ; 
in other words, he only met the older generation and none 
of the younger men whom Colbert was to bring to the 
front in the service of Louis XIV. However, Wren did his 
best. He visited Fontainebleau, St. Germains, “‘ the incom- 
parable villas,”’ as he calls them, of Vaux, Maisons, Ruel, 
Courans, Chilly, Effoane (? Ecouen), Rivey, Chantilly, 
Verneuii and Liencour, great houses familiar in the views of 
Perelle, and Versailles, not the Versailles of J. H. Mansart, 
but the “‘ petit chateau de Cartes’ of Louis XIII, “ not an 
inch within but is crowded with little curiosities of orna- 
ment.” There is no suggestion in the Parentalia of that 
close personal research such as De L’Orme and Inigo Jones 
undertook in Italy. Instead of this, Wren brought back 
‘all France on paper’’; in other words, he had recourse 
to the pattern book, the equivalent in his time to that 
fatal short cut to architecture to-day, the interminable 
photograph. ‘All France on paper ”’ must, in 1665, have con- 
sisted of the engraved work of the elder Marot, views by Israel 
Sylvestre and those sets of designs, ‘‘ Lambris a I’Italienne,”’ 
““Cheminées a la Romaine,” ‘a la Moderne, a peu de 
frais,’ and the like, which year after year from 1654 onwards 
Jean Le Pautre produced with indefatigable regularity. 
Hardly the training required for a great architect ; scarcely 
enough to qualify him as an amateur! Contrast this with 
the training of any of the famous French architects of the 
time of Louis XIV, men who, without a tithe of Wren’s 
genius, were familiar with every corner of their technique. 
Contrast it with the training of Wren’s predecessor, Inigo 
Jones. Although little or nothing is known of the early 
life of Jones, 1t 1s certain that his training in the arts began 
early. ‘‘ Being naturally inclined in my younger years to 
study the arts of design, I passed into foreign parts to 
converse with the great masters thereof.’’ Unlike Wren, 
Inigo Jones came from a tradesman’s family. We know 
nothing of his education, and the tradition is that in early 
youth he was apprenticed to a joiner. It is not known how 
he was able to make his first visit to Italy. Perhaps, like 
the first students of the French Academy in Rome, he made 
his way through France on foot. But his great natural 
ability, his ski]l as a draughtsman, and his profound study 
of his art in Italy, speedily made his reputation. On his 
return to England he revolutionized stage scenery and 
became known to the Court as an artist of great learning 
and resource. In 1613-4 he spent another vear in Italy, 
devoting himself almost entirely to the study of architecture 
as handled by the Italian writers, more particularly Palladio, 
and as illustrated by actual buildings in Italy. In 1615 he 
was appointed Surveyor-General, being then forty-two 
years of age, and two years later he designed the Queen’s 
House at Greenwich—in its own quiet way still one of the 
best examples of Neo-Classic in England. Wren’s equivalent 
building would be the Sheldonian Theatre, at Oxford, 
designed in 1662, though not actually built till 1668. These 
two buildings illustrate the whole difference between the 
work of the trained artist and the work of the able amateur, 
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and in saying this I make no criticism of the incomparable 
genius of Wren in his maturity. In the Garden Front of the 
Oueen’s House (see Belcher and Macartney, Plate VII) 
{nigo Jones made no attempt at parade or ingenious detail. 
The facade is of two stories only, rusticated up to the first 
floor level, plain from the string course up to the entablature. 
It is surmounted by a simple balustrade; there are no 
figures, not even finials or urns. In the centre on the first 
floor level is an open loggia, in five bays, with Ionic columns. 
With the exception of the capitals of these columns there is 
not a scrap of carving on the building, nor any attempt at 
ornament beyond the balustrades and simple mouldings; 
yet such is its admirable proportion, its fine play of light 
and shade and its calculated reticence, that this fagade is 
a perfect little masterpiece. Only years of study and a 
thorough mastery of his technique could enable an architect 
to stay his hand at the perfect point of balance, to attain 
the pndsev dyav, which is the criterion of noble architecture. 
The Sheldonian Theatre, completed when Wren was 
thirty-seven years of age, is about as bad as it can be. The 
interior is commonplace and chiefly remarkable for a well- 
constructed queenpost roof. On the outside the building is 
just a great lump. The outer walls enclose the theatre 
without any attempt by the designer to build up a monu- 
mental composition, and the detail is exceedingly bad. 
The rusticated arches are too high for their width, and 
Wren appears to have forgotten his own plinth in calculating 
the height to the springing. The upper story fails in being 
too high for an attic and too low for a story proper, and 
the mouldings are coarse and ignorant.’ As for the S front, 
with its slender Corinthian order below and its atrocious 
composite pilasters above, the misfits of its members, and 
the evident anxiety to make the facade imposing by swags, 
cartouches, “‘ Dolopumque exercitus omnis,” it is, I suppose, 
the worst piece of architecture perpetrated in Oxford before 
the days of the Gothic revival in the last century. The 
grotesque terminal figures on the front to the Broad were a_ 
reminiscence of what Wren had seen at Vaux, but they had no 
relation to the building or anything else. Indeed, it is quite 
evident that at this date, say 1668, Wren had still pretty well 
everything to learn in regard to the technique of architecture. 
Similar solecisms of design appear in the earliest actual 
building of Wren—the Chapel of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge (1002). The Corinthian pilasters in the front are 
some 12 diameters high. If Wren had even consulted his 
Serlio he would have found out his mistake. Yet Wren 
made his pilasters 12 diameter, I am convinced, from simple 
ignorance and inexperience, not as an experiment, which in 
his Jatter years he would have justified. In the turmoil of 
the Civil War the fine achievements of Inigo Jones had been 
forgotten, and English architecture might have developed 
on different and most interesting lines had it not been for 
the violent arrest of the lead given by that great architect. 
My impression is that, in these early days, apart from 
construction, Wren did little more than give general indica- 
tions of architectural details, relying on the traditional 
skill of English masons trained in the school of Inigo Jones. 
No Jacobean carver, for instance, could have executed the 
capitals of Pembroke Chapel, or the bold swags to the 
cartouche of the pediment, and the debt of Wren to his 
great predecessor in these matters, both of design and 
craftsmanship, has never been fully recognized. Wren’s 


genius sometimes blinds us to the fact that he was never 


quite certain of his technique. For example, the unsatis- 
factory treatment of the angles of the octagon under the 
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dome of St. Paul’s, and of the colonnade at the west front, 
where the bays at either end have nothing to do and bear 
no relation to the organic structure of the design. 

Yet technique is not the last word in architecture: behind 
it all is what a man has to say. Has he any vision of his 
own, any fresh outlook on facts, any new version of their 
relations to contribute; and, again, what sort of personality 
does his work reveal to us? For an architect can express 
himself in his work quite as much as the painter and sculptor 
in theirs, otherwise the office boy would be as good as his 
master. The architect’s likes and dislikes, his aims and 
ideals, his temperament and outlock on life, are written on 
his work in ineffaceable letters. The mean, meticulous man 
will be mean and meticulous in his architecture: the great 
man will be great and the small man small. There have, 
indeed, been phases of architecture in which the architect 
seems to have set himself to say as little as possible in the 
most correct language: for example, the Frenchman in the 
ime of the French Revolution, and some of our own men a 
little later. This is better than the ignorance and lack of 
invention which characterizes much of our modern archi- 
tecture; but it is empty, unconvincing stuff, a mere simu- 
lacrum of the vitality of great design. Fine technique is 
essential, but one wants something more than this: and 
one wants technique, not as an end in itself, but as a means 
to an end, the adequate realization of ideas, that perfect 
fusion of thought and expression that was once shown 
within its restricted limits in the Parthenon. 

Yet here, again, we must recollect that some problems of 
architecture are much more complicated than others. That 
in the Parthenon, for instance, perfect as it is as far as it 
goes, there were no problems of planning and construction 
comparable with those handled with consummate skill by 
the Romans in their Therme, and by Wren in St. Paul’s. 
In modern architecture something more is wanted than a 
perfect sense of form: resourcefulness, imagination, quick- 
ness in appreciating the opportunities of the problem—in a 
word, invention. It is on this ground that I believe Wren 
to have been, on the whole, the greatest architect known to 
history. The faults of technique in his earlier work are 
easily seen, and he never possessed the perfect mastery of 
form of Inigo Jones, Francois Mansart, or Jacques Ange 
Gabriel, but no architect has ever approached him in the 
range of his imagination and his invincible resource. No 
one has ever assimilated a foreign manner so completely as 
Wren, making of it a true vernacular and national art. 
The faults due to the lack of regular training were corrected 
by his experience of actual building. That which no amount 
of regular training could have given him was the quick- 
witted intelligence with which he grasped each fresh problem, 
the fine temperament which expressed itself in his design, 
so that it is no dead thing or vain repetition, but cheerful 
and serene, instinct with life and conviucing of its reality. 
Wren may have picked up some details of ornament in his 
brief visit to France, but there was no one in France who 
could have taught him his plan for the rebuilding of London. 
In the Parentalia there is a description of Wren’s scheme of 
1666, which shows that, with one curious exception, Wren 
anticipated all the devices of the modern town-planner; the 
vista, axial planning, through communications, the organized 
relationship of street, square and building which ought to 
govern the laying out of a city. Wren’s principal streets 
‘were to be go feet wide (Regent Street is only 80 feet), 
others were to be 60 feet. wide and lanes about 30. feet, 
* excluding all narrow dark alleys without thoroughfares,’ 
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The widest street in Henri IV’s scheme for the “‘ Porte et 
place de France” in Paris was 36 feet, and as late as 1758, 
when Carpentier prepared his great scheme for Rouen, the 
principal street was to be only 36 feet wide. 

The same splendid grasp of opportunity is shown in 
Wren’s completion of Greenwich Hospital, as compared, let 
us say, with that monument of accomplished mediocrity, 
Versailles, to which Jules Hardouin Mansart kept adding 
block after block till all semblance of fine composition was 
lost and the palace justified St. Simon’s verdict, “la main 
d’ceuvre est exquise en toutes genres, l’ordonnance nulle.”’ 
So again in churches, the French had lost the art of the 
smaller parish church. They were skilful in what a French 
writer calls “the implacable facade” of the Jesuit church, 
but their design always followed the same lines or, if not, it 
droppedinto the vulgarity of the Paroisse at Versailles. Wren, 
who had to design in haste under most difficult conditions of 
site and money, produced, in the towers and steeples of his 
city churches, a series of buildings unique in the grace of 
their design and their happy adaptation of means to ends, 
He followed no particular precedent, but just invented as 
he went on, and one of the most striking features of his 
designs is their individuality, the audacity with which he 
broke with tradition in some places and recalled it in others. 
It was perhaps fortunate for Wren that he never went to 
Italy and that his stay in France was so short, in the sense 
that he trusted to his own invention. The only architecture 
that he was really familiar with, was the architecture of his 
own country, and there is a marked Jacobean feeling in the 
designs of some of his towers and steeples. It is, indeed, 
this combination of severer architecture with the caprice 
and fancy of an earlier manner that gives to much of his 
work its peculiar charm. 

I have pointed out the scanty training Wren received in 
architecture, and the technical short-comings which were 
the result of it in his earlier work. Yet he advanced per 
saltum, and one of the most astonishing things about him 
is the rapidity with which he picked up knowledge on the 
scaffolding of his buildings, learnt from his own mistakes, 
and developed his natural power of mechanical invention 
into a faculty of architectural design almost without a 
parallel in range and resourcefulness. When Inigo Jones 
began the restoration of Old St. Paul’s, he started with a 
noble Roman portico, but he never reached the problem of 
the rest of the building. Francois Mansart, past-master as 
he was, did one beautiful little church in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine and much admirable domestic work, but he 
worked under exceptionally easy conditions; his supposed 
nephew, Jules Hardouin, had behind him all the wealth and 
resources of the most powerful monarch in Europe and the 
finest craftsmen of the world to carry out his designs, but 
his vast palace is architecturally inferior to Hampton Court, 
and there is no real comparison between his Church of the 
Invalides and St. Paul’s. Wren, unaided and with little 
technical training, had to deal with problems of design and 
construction which these men never attempted, and he 
dealt with them with astonishing success, pressing into their 
service not cnly his science and mechanical skill, but the 
broad, sagacious outlook of the humanist, so that in all his 
mature work there is a certain balanced equipoise and a 
happy freedom from the preciosity which some trained 
architects have not always been able to avoid. 

His advance from the warrant design for St. Paul’s to the 
design actually carried out is one of the most astonishing 
things in the development of any artist. The first design 
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proposed by Wren was a fine idea, though not very practical 
for the purposes of service. Jules Hardouin Mansart 
borrowed it in his design for the Church of the Invalides, 
but it would not have done for St. Paul’s. Wren’s design 
for the elevation was immature and not very satisfactory, 
and the design was rejected through the influence of the 
clergy. It appears from the Parentalia that Wren proposed 
various alternative designs, and in the result the authorities, 
finding themselves wholly ignorant of the subject, appear to 
have tossed up as to which design they shouid select. The 
words of the Royal Warrant (1675) are significant : 
“Whereas among divers designs which have been presented 
to us we have particularly pitched upon one, as well because 
we find it very artificiall, proper and usefull, as because it 
was so ordered that it might be built and finished by parts.” 
It was, in fact, one of the most preposterous designs ever 
made for a cathedral, with its ill-designed portico, its 
commonplace flanking towers terminating in candelabra, and 
the enormous dome cut short halfway up and continuing in 
a drum surmounted by another smaller dome running up 
into a telescope steeple. I have never quite understood 
how Wren could have seriously put forward this design, 
except on the assumption that when he first attacked this 
immense problem he was technically unequal to it and had 
only a glimmering of its ultimate solution. The main ideas 
of St. Paul’s were vaguely present in the design—the central 
dome and the great west portico with its flanking towers; 
but their expression was crude beyond belief, and it was 
only Wren’s quickness in advancing from point to point in 
design, his freedom from the obsession of fixed ideas, and his 
readiness to learn on every hand, that saved him from the 
fiasco of the warrant design and finally reached the glorious 
masterpiece of St. Paul’s as we now have it. It is too often 
forgotten that architecture is not only a difficult, but also 
a very laborious art, which requires a longer and more 
persistent apprenticeship than any of the arts. There is no 
short cut to it, no such thing as the brilliant improvisation, 
no escaping the incessant critical analysis of one’s own work. 
Wren was great enough to realize his own defects, and 
throughout his career he steadily used his ample oppor- 
tunities to correct them. His case, if ever there was one, 
bears witness to the soundness of the “‘ gymnastic” view of 
education—the view, that is, that the business of educa- 
tion is nct to take a boy young and cram into his 
half-developed mind quantities of specialized facts, but to 
keep on training his mind on broader lines, so that at a 
later stage he is able to attack his specialized technical 
studies with the disciplined intelligence of the trained 
soldier. To make a boy specialize at sixteen is like throwing 
a child into deep water before it has learnt to swim. Few 
people possess the natural endowments of Christopher 
Wren, but even Wren could not have mastered his art with 
the rapidity that he did had he not previously received a 
thorough education on the broadest possible lines. 

To us to-day Wren is a figure of the greatest significance, 
in his development as an architect, his actual work and his 
personality. To the serious architect, to the man who 
regards architecture not only as a means of livelihood but 
as a very great art, there are two problems yet unsolved— 
the training of architects and the manner of expression of 
modern architecture. In spite of repeated efforts for several 
generations we are still not quite happy about the training 
of our students, and we seem to be still uncertain how we 
are to express ourselves. In our methods of training we veer 
wildly from concentration on detail to its entire neglect, 
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from the minutiz of revivalist Gothic to the impassive 
futility of Neo-Classic, and we set our students face to face 
with these problems before they have attained to the 
knowledge of good and evil. Where we are wrong 1s, I believe, 
in closing down general education too soon and in forcing 
It is impossible ever to catch up 
this initial defect. Wren began very late, but he possessed 
an admirably equipped intellectual machine, and simply 
raced through stages that would have cost years of struggle 
to minds less thoroughly trained and disciplined. 

It will be said at once that Wren was a man of genius 


-and therefore exceptional; but this only points to another 


mistake that is made in assuming that anybody of ordinary 
intelligence can become an architect if sufficiently trained. 
The extremely scanty results of our vast apparatus of 
training, State-aided or other, prove the exact contrary. It 
is forgotten that an architect—that is, the designer, as 
distinguished from the business man and the building 
policeman—is first and last an artist in building materials; 
and a still more costly mistake has been made in forgetting 
that an artist, if he is worth his salt, is as rare and exceptional 
a person as a poet. Wren was one of these rare and excep- 
tional persons, and this was the other factor in his extra- 
ordinary career. 

Wren’s work is so familiar that it needs no panegyric ; but 
I would suggest that he was a true modernist in the best 
sense, that he met each problem squarely on the merits of 
the case, and did not attempt to twist it and torment it to 
suit a formula. The men who succeeded him—-Campbell 
and the Burlington clique--affected to despise his work 
because it did not conform to the practice of the ancients, 
just as, one hundred years later, the architects of the 
Directorate built a temple of Mars if they had to design an 
arsenal and a temple of A“sculapius if they were asked for 
a School of Medicine. To Wren such pedantry would have 
seemed childish and ridiculous. If he erred at all, it was in 
the opposite direction. In all his work he showed the strong 
practical sense and freedom from affectation which has 
always been the best tradition of Englishmen, and which 
perhaps they alone possess among modern nations. 

In his skill as an architect, his lofty outlook, and his 
freedom from the sins of egotism and ambition that do so 
easily beset us, Wren remains the nearest approach I know 
of to the ideal architect. The technical details on which he 
is open to criticism are insignificant in comparison with his 
greatness, both as an architect and as a man. His large 
conception of his art, his extraordinary ability in plan and 
construction, were far above the level of the merely learned 
technician; and behind it all was Wren, the man himself, 


the gentleman and the scholar, wise, humorous and equable, — 


a delightful companion, an artist aloof from self-seeking and 
advertisement. One does not think of Wren as one does of 
the younger Mansart—thrusting his way to the front, 
elbowing rivals out of his path, betraying his friends and end- 
ing with a marquisate and a salary of twenty to thirty thou- 
sand pounds a year, and dying only just in time to escape 
complete disgrace. All Wren received was a salary of £300 
a year as Surveyor-General, and part of this was withheld 
from him. He ended his days in retirement, almost disgrace, 
thrown out of office by the intrigues of knaves and charlatans, 
but in his lifetime he enjoyed the affection and esteem of all 
the best men of his time, and he left behind him the finest 
reputation ever enjoyed by any artist of this country. 
avOpov yap emupavov raca yn Taos. 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 
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American Homes. 


Some Domestic Work by John Russell Pope. 


R. JOHN RUSSELL POPE, who is chiefly 
famous in England for his Temple of the Scot- 
tish Rite, has built many town and country 
houses in America. Three charming country 
houses of his design are illustrated in the following pages :— 


The house of Mr. O. L. Mills lies at Woodbury, near the 
north shore of Long Island. The Mills estate spreads over 
a plateau with views in all directions, and by careful plan- 
ning the courts, porticoes, loggias, and wings have been 
so placed that every portion of the house is flooded with 
light and good country air. The central portion of the house 
rises through two stories, while the flanking wings carry up 
far enough to continue the first story order around the 
entire building, thus unifying the whole in a composition of 
Italian feeling. The order is inspired by that used on the 
Orangerie at Bowood, Wilts, supplemented by niches con- 
taining Adamlike urns and plaques of low relief. 


The house of Mrs. Arthur Scott Burden (now Mrs. Guy 
Fairfax Cary), Jericho, L.I., is in an old fashionable settle- 
ment in close proximity to such country clubs as Piping Rock 
and Oakland Golf. The house is situated on the highest part 
of a seventy-acre plot, closely framed in with a thickly- 
wooded forest. In design it adheres to the best example 


of the Georgian period, and has the character of an old 
English manor house. 


The house of Mr. Robert J. Collier, at Wickatunk, New 
Jersey, occupies the highest point of land in the surrounding 
country and commands a magnificent view over its estate 
of two hundred acres and over many miles beyond. The 
estate contains two great artificial lakes, of which the larger 
is intended for the use of motor boats and the smaller for 
various aquatic fowl and swans. There is also a deer park 
and sheep fold, a golf course, a baseball field, a steeplechase 
course, a polo and aviation field, and two tennis courts. 

The house is a study of pure Colonial architecture, suggest- 
ing very strongly the great manor houses of the south. The 
interior contains about fifty guest rooms, the principal 
ground-floor rooms being grouped about the main_ hall. 
A double stair leading to a gallery landing runs directly 
through the house from the front to the high-covered porch 
at the rear. This porch is built at the ground level with the 
intention that hunting parties may be assembled and 
horses ridden to the very door under its shelter. The tall 
pillars and the Colonial doorway are pleasant features. 


Further country houses designed by Mr. Pope will be 
illustrated in the next issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
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HALL AND DOUBLE STAIRCASE IN THE HOUSE OF MR. ROBERT J. COLLIER, WICKATUNK, NEW JERSEY. 
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Gallery, Port Sunlight. 


Designed by William and Segar Owen. 


HIS building stands in the village of Port Sun- 
light, Cheshire, and has been erected by the 
Viscount Leverhulme in memory of his wife, who 
died in July, 1913. 

The foundation stone was laid by His Majesty King 
George V on March 25, 1914, and the opening ceremony 
was performed by H.R.H. Princess Beatrice on Decem- 
DerLO-g22: 

The gallery will house a nucleus of Lord Leverhulme’s 
collections of painting, sculpture, furniture, and china, and 
for that purpose comprises several types of rooms for their 
display. The general over-all measurements of the building 
30 ft. from north to south, and 140 ft. from east to west. 


are 3 
Four entrances give access to the galleries. That to be 
used daily by the public faces the south; that to the 


west is used on the occasion of special gatherings. The 


north and east entrances, although following the design 
and treatment of the others, are designed chiefly for the 
convenience of the staff. 

The galleries, generally speaking, are arranged around 
the central hall and the north and south sculpture halls, 
and include on the north-east side four small period galleries, 
the Tudor room, and china hall; and on the south-east 
the William and Mary room, china and Napoleon galleries. 
The south-west side contains the Wedgwood rooms, china 
galleries, and masonic hall; the north-west side, the tapestry 
room, four small picture galleries, and the Kent room. 

The sculpture halls are circular in plan, 42 ft. in diameter, 
the colonnade of twin columns carrying a domed light. 
North and south these lead into two galleries 42 ft. long and 
22 ft. wide, and the space between these rooms is occupied 
by a large central hall 129 ft. long, of a central width of 
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SOUTH SCULPTURE HALL, THE-LADY “LEVER “ART? GALLERY. PORT. ssUNCIGH a 


THE NORTH: ENTRANCE. 


25 ft., with galleries east and west on the higher level, the 
end portion having a width of 42 ft. 

The reception hall to the west is 24 {t. 3 in. square, having 
a domed ceiling. This leads on the north to the tapestry 
room 46 ft. long by 21 ft. wide, and on the south to the 
masonic room, of equal size. 

The four series of smaller galleries in which are displayed 
pictures, china, and furniture of different periods, are 21 ft. 
by 15 ft. 6in. 

The vestibule on the west side gives entrance to the usual 
retiring rooms, also the masonic banqueting room. 

The above accommodation is on one level, which is reached 
from the roadway by four flights of steps. The raising of the 
structure in this way gives height for a semi-basement 
throughout the length of the entire building, providing 
accommodation for the storage of furniture, chairs, tables, 
pictures, books, etc., and also providing for banqueting hall, 
general kitchen accommodation, serveries, etc., heating 
apparatus, attendants’ general stores, and retiring rooms for 
visitors. 

All galleries are lighted from the top—this has enabled 
the architects to leave the main walls unbroken, giving an 
effect of quiet dignity and strength, both qualities required 
in a building which is to house works of art. 

The main walls are relieved by the four entrances which 
are detailed in happy relief to their quiet background. The 
carving on these features is indicative of the purpose of the 
building. 

The domes of the sculpture halls rise above the entrances 
at either end, and in the centre the high wall protecting the 
large central gallery groups with and gives importance to 
the side entrances. 

The Kent room, Tudor room, and William and Mary 
room are panelled in oakwork of the respective periods, 
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DETAIL OF ‘THE: EASTERN FACADE. 


and the Napoleon room is a reproduction of decorations 
found at Malmaison. The general interior decoration of the 
walls of the greater number of galleries is a dull black paint ; 
others are treated as walnut, and the china galleries with 
silk hangings immediately behind the cabinet cases. 

The walls of the reception hall and central hall are finished 
with a pilaster and panelled treatment in plaster. The 
sculpture halls are finished in French stuc plaster, and all 
vestibule walls in Hopton stone. The gallery floors are laid 
with oak blocks brought to a dull dark tone. 

All the fibrous plaster work is fixed entirely without wood 
bracketing to the ferro-concrete walls, ceilings, and beams. 
Even the picture mouldings are ferro-concrete, faced with 
Keene’s cement, and tested to carry 10 cwts. to each picture 
hook. 


THES COPERCTIONS: 


In addition to the collections of ‘tapestries, oil paintings 
and water-colours, the collection of Chinese pottery and 
porcelain has been described by experts as-unique. In 
Wedgwood, too, a collection has been assembled of great 
variety and completeness. 

Furniture is represented by the craftsmanship of all the 
great makers—the Chippendales, Robert and James Adam, 
Heppelwhite, and Sheraton. The tastes in art of different 
periods are represented in the Tudor room, the William and 
Mary room, the Queen Anne painted room, and the Na- 
poleon room, which is. painted and Sstencilled in the manner 
of a room at Malmaison. 

Sculpture is represented in two domed halls, the northern 
of which is devoted to the antique. In the southern hall 
is displayed work by Sir Francis Chantrey, Sir W. Goscombe 
John, Bertram Mackennal, F. Derwent Wood, W. Reynolds- 
Stephens, and E. Onslow Ford. 


Statuary and Busts in Decoration. 


HE English country houses whose owners, accus- 

tomed to foreign travel, liked to display their 

taste by a collection of genuine fragments or at 

least casts of classic sculpture, had become by 
the close of the eighteenth century museums of sculpture, but 
the inception of such collections dates only from the seven- 
teenth century, and it was not until the 1634 edition of the 
“Compleat Gentleman ” that Peacham found it worth while 
to add a chapter on antiquities, in which he refers to that 
interesting figure, Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, through 
whom “this angle of the world oweth the first sight of Greeke 
and Romane Statues with whose admired presence he began 
to honour the gardens and galleries 
of Arundel House.” Lord Arundel’s 
transplantation (in Peacham’s phrase) 
of old Greece into England became so 
considerable that the disposal of his 
marbles in the house and grounds of 
Arundel House became of engrossing 
interest to him. It was his intention 
to set up the statues chiefly in the 
gardens where there was at least one 
colonnade to shelter them. In a por- 
trait of Lord Arundel in 1619 he is 
represented pointing to the sculpture 
in the interior of a gallery visible in 
the background of the picture—a 
high waggon-vaulted room, with an 
arched window opening, in Italian 
fashion, on to a balcony; on either 
side, statues are placed on plinths 
against the plain walls. But Lord 
Arundel was before his time, and 
it was not until the eighteenth 
century that young men in their 
protracted foreign tours travelled 
through Europe with no other in- 
terest than that of “collecting pic- 
tures, studying seals, and describing 
statues,” and brought home with 
them a few busts. 


within the niche.” * The effect of a baroque treatment « 
the head of niches may be seen in the hall at Hagley, wher 
Italian stuccatore were at work. 

The Holkam collection was a matter of years ; for Willia1 
Kent was purchasing pictures or sculpture in Rome for Cok 
as early as 1717, and the slow accumulation of statue 
tables of mosaic and marble, and plaster casts continue 
until Coke’s death in 1759. This collection is displayed { 
full advantage both in the hall and the well-lighted sculptu 
gallery, where the wall-surfaces, except for cornice and dad 
are quite plain. In the hall, statues are set in niches, bi 
panels are also let into the walls, and the whole, with i 
stately range of fluted columns | 
purple and white variegated alabaste 
the splendour of its varied ornament 
in Robert Brettingham’s words, pr 
duces “an effect that perfectly cc 
responds with our ideas of Vitruvi. 
magnificency.”’ 

Among rooms in which statua 
within niches dominates the decor 
tive scheme is the Cupola, or Cu 
Room, in Kensington Palace, whe 
the six gilt lead statues contre 
effectively with the white mart 
niches in which they stand. T 
surrounding wainscot is painted 
light olive green; above these nick 
are small, rectangular niches in whi 
formerly stood busts of Roman poe 
The white marble door cases, wi 
pillars of the Ionic order, and enta 
lature surmounted by busts, add 
the monumental appearance of tl 
essay in Italian magnificence at sm 
cost. The ceiling, domed and paint 
blue and gold, was begun in the spri 
of 1722, and the walls decorated 
1725. ‘“Itisnot to be denied,” wri 
Mr. Ernest Law, “that, viewed as 
whole, there is a considerable grande 


The disposition of large collections THE CUPOLA ROOM, KENSINGTON and stateliness, and a certain deg 
of statuary and busts and bas-reliefs PALACE. of fine proportion about this high 


was a new problem to the English 

architect. It was realized that stuccoed walls, broadly treated, 
were the most suitable background. Statues were placed in 
niches in living-rooms, or on pedestals in halls and galleries ; 
enriched treatment of the surrounding walls was considered 
out of place, but bas-reliefs after classical originals were often 
set high up on the walls above the statuary. The arrange- 
ment of a room recommended by Gilpin is that bas-reliefs 
should be put in plain square panels and affixed to the wall, 
the busts standing on brackets between them or in recesses, 
the statues occupying the front. Nothing more suitable 
than a niche could have been devised for the architectural 
setting and reception of statues, the object being framed in 
and thrown into strong relief by shadow. Niches, we are 
told, ‘‘ must be contrived to set off the objects they contain 
to the best advantage, and therefore no ornaments should 
ever be introduced within them as is sometimes injudiciously 
practised, for they would serve to confuse the outline of the 
statue or group. It is even wrong to continue an impost 


emblazoned room,” ¢ and the deco 

ticns, painted in relief and heightened with gold, corresponc 
with the character of the “general style of that period, wh: 
aimed at an appearance of splendour at a small expense.” 
The acquisition of sculpture continued to be one of 1 
great interests of Englishmen of the leisured classes ur 
the closing years of the eighteenth century, and the numl 
of “capital” collections was noticeably greater during 1 
activity of Robert Adam. The hall, the gallery, and 1 
dining-room were still appropriated to display statues 
niches, while the space above was treated, as before, w 
panels filled with classic compositions, or with light arabesc 
ornament. Among such rooms is the banqueting or statu 
room at Croome Court (for which a drawing by Adam exis 
dated 1763), where the statues occupy the niches, but 1 
panel over the chimneypiece and painted bas-reliefs in ot! 


* « Architectural Publication Society’s Dictionary,”’ sub voc, ‘‘ Niche 


{ “ Kensington Palace.” 


t Pyne’s ‘‘ Royal Residences ’’ (1819), p. 21. 


STATUARY AND BUSTS IN DECORATION. 
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STATUARY AND BUSTSSEIN DECORATION: gI 


THE DINING-ROOM, LANSDOWNE HOUSE. 


parts of the same room were intended as temporary substi- 
tutes for stucco panels which have never been set up. At 
Syon House, also, the dining-room has statues in niches on 
either side of the chimneypiece and long monochrome panels 
above them ; at Lansdowne House the “eating-room of great 
dimensions ’’* has similar wall treatment of niches con- 
taining statuary and low relief panels above filled with 
arabesques. It has been suggested that Adam was, in these 
early interiors, “hampered by the enthusiasm of the period 
for the statues of antiquity,’’ and that he soon realized the 
unsuitableness of this scheme of decoration for an English 
interior, and while he considered that the dining-room in 
particular should be in stucco, turned to other and more 
characteristic forms of decoration. But it should be re- 
membered that the great collections, always few in number, 
were already adequately housed, and that, on the eve of the 
French revolution, the first fervour of collecting statuary 
was over. Gavin Hamilton, writing in 1786, admits that when 
he sent certain statues to England, ‘“‘all Europe were fond 
of collecting and the price, in consequence, ran high; at 
present there is not one purchaser in England and money 
is scarce.” At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
“possession of a sculpture gallery ceased to be bon ton.” f 


* It is 47 feet by 24 feet in width. 

+ A. Bolton, ‘‘The Architecture and Decoration of Robert Adam and 
Sir John Soane”’ (1920), p. 12. 

t Michaelis, ‘‘ Ancient Marbles in Great Britain,”’ p. 3. 


But though the creation of new collections received a 
check, the great galleries of the eighteenth century remain, 
in the main, undisturbed, and at the first view of such a 
collection as that at Wilton, it is still a matter of wonder 
how “‘Italy can be so inexhaustible a fund of ancient statues. 
Besides this peopling all the palaces of that country, there 
is not a cabinet in Europe which is not more or less in- 
habited by them. All come from Italy.”’ * 

The disposing of busts, either standing on pedestals, or 
placed upon trusses or within recesses, was a simpler decora- 
tive problem. Busts within lunettes appear in the staircase 
at Coleshill, and at the Duke of Monmouth’s house in Soho, 
in the chimney-breast of the principal room on the first 
floor there was, within a wreath of oak leaves, “a circular 
recess which evidently had been designed for the reception 
of a bust.’ + Such a use of busts was, however, not usual 
until the general vogue for stuccoed walls during the Palla- 
dian period. Kent, who in his will bequeathes a number of 
“Bustos” with or without “terms’’ to his friends, made a 
feature of their use at Houghton, Ditchley, and Holkham. 
In the™hall at Ditchley busts decorate the walls, while 
above them, and high up on the walls, are set casts in bas- 
relief from originals in the museum at Florence. 


M. JOURDAIN. 
* “Observations on the Western Parts of England” (1798), p. ro2. 
+ J. T. Smith, “ Nollekins and his Times ”’ (ed, Gosse), p. 54. 
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SEO D’URGUEL. 


Random Idylls: Pilgrims of St. Anthony. 


EO D’URGUEL is a memory of great heat—stony 

arcaded streets in oppressive shadow, white splashes of 

sunlight down the fronts of houses in narrow ways, 

with here and there the shimmer of twisted iron 
balconies jutting from the cliff face of masonry, eaved 
menacingly. Behind the balconies open windows half 
reveal the gloom of rooms, veiled by great sheets against 
the sunshine, whence peer cld faces wrapped in hand- 
kerchiefs, or a few thin flowers stir drily in the air, or the 
bronzed leaves of a vine. At corners doze in chairs a couple 
of soldiers, in white uniform and red cap. A rare figure 
slinks by in the obscurity of a deep-arched footway, and 
only the loaded ass walks in the sunshine, whisking his ears. 
Outside the town are ranked the arid red hills, where a few 
olives trace a wavering shade. Farther away, to the south- 
east, rises the great ridge of the sierra, blank, scarred, and 
blue-shadowed in the afternoon haze. Here we first tasted 
the Spanish summer sun, a heat which drives men drowsily 
like flies to drink in the warm darkness of shuttered cafés. 
And we had little zest for our meals in the long dining-room 
of the inn, which was all a mist of green light, where the sun- 
dried garden is barred out by the horizontal lattice of 
shutters. Here pink paper mops stand in every corner, and 
as a ritual before eating the diner waves one about to drive 
away the flies. 

And so it fell that an hour before dawn we were roused 
by the town-watchman in blue smock, carrying a pike, and 
still drowned in sleep took our places on the motor-diligence 
waiting in the inn yard, to drive to Calaf, sixty miles away, 
where is the railway station nearest to Seo. At first, a 
blessed change, it was quite cold as we sped along in the 
slowly dying darkness of the night. The head-lamps illu- 
minate the road and exaggerate the gloom and emptiness of 
the world beyond. All the time we seem to be rushing into 
nothingness, with but the meagre fence of an occasional 
marking stone. Now and then a cart or a wayfarer passes 
us by, white as a miller in the glare of our headlights. And 
beyond the roadway, half seen and half imagined, gorge and 
stony torrent bed, flat shadowed meadows and misty far 
peaks go racing by. Two moments stand particularly out— 
once as we swept round a curve in the road and I looked back 
and saw, hung above a deeply shadowed cliff, the slender 
moon, with Venus under, almost tinkling in the brilliance 
of her green light; and a second time when, set high up 


against a dark and lonely hill, there was a little town shining 
with lamps. And now it grew quietly lighter, and crag and 
gorge were left behind and we came to the river Segre, run- 
ning a narrow ribbon in its wide bed of stones. And beyond, 
the broad hedgeless road ran on over a barren heathland. 
Here were no early morning mists, or dewy cobwebs, but all 
was as dry as late afternoon. A vast clay-bed it seemed, 
parched for a thousand years, with a scanty pox of scrubby 
grass clinging to it here and there, and a few olives paddling 
in the deep courses of summer-dried brooks. A flock of 
dingy sheep, with trim, tanned goats, huddled out of our way, 
led by a herdsman with a bright blue mantle (the arid morn 
had parched his Doric lay), and the rare passing carts, which 
had been white under our head-lamps an hour before, now 
revealed their jolly trappings, red and orange tassels against 
the flies, and neat fenced sides, and cord-hung bellies, the 
white hoods pleasantly strapped in black leather. 

And in due course we came to rest under the acacias in 
Calaf, and, having drunk our coffee at the inn, where thick 
blinds and shutters cut the day in half—outside a fiery pave- 
ment and hard shadows, and within faded red walls and a 
gauze-wrapped chandelier and a man eating at a table in the 
twilight—we set out in a four-wheeled railway carriage on 
our pilgrimage to St. Anthony of Monserrat, and about noon 
reached the sun-baked desolation of the railway station at 
Monistrol. Half an hour away across the valley lay the town 
itself, its rocky river-bed now half stolen for gardens, its 
great bridge telling of spring floods, its houses crowding along 
the river, with white walls and blue-distempered loggias and 
sun-curtains ruffling in the hot wind which had now begun to 
blow. And over all stood up the heights of Monserrat, jagged 
in the mist of the morning heat. 

So we ate in the inn, and later climbed up by a path 
among the conglomerate rocks, where olives grew and black- 
berries, and scanty-scented lavender, and now and then a 
green-leaved fig-tree, and vines prospering on stony beaches. 
And at long last we came to the monastery, where no quiet- 
footed brother welcomed us to primitive mountain hos- 
pitality, but in a great hostel with tiled floors a uniformed 
perter handed us out our bed-linen over a counter, and we 
climbed up to our white-washed rooms that looked over the 
steep piazza and all the land lying like a grey sea under the 
Mons Serratus. 


W. 


6 Duke 


Sereets 


London. 


Erected for the Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assurance Society 
by W. Curtis Green. | 


On6-DUKE- STRES i acs been erected irom 

the designs of Mr. W. Curtis Green for the 

Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assurance 

Society. The greater part of the building will 
be let off, the ground floor and mezzanine gallery to an 
art dealer, and’ the floors above as offices. 

The building is of fire-resisting construction.. The front 
is built of Portland stone, and the back is faced with 
glazed brick. ~The internal joinery is of English walnut 
throughout, and a certain amount of gilding is applied 


to the woodwork in the ground floor and gallery. The 
design of the exterior is extremely simple and _ reticent. 
The pairing of the mezzanine and first-floor windows is 
happy, and the fat architraves round the windows give 
them an importance ‘which saves them from meanness or 
monotony. The design owes an enormous amount to the 
delicate ironwork to the first-floor windows, which contains 
exactly the right note of simple elegance. There is an 
English breadth in the handling of No. 6 Duke Street 
which is entirely satisfactory. 


THE GROUND FLOOR, 6 DUKE STREET 
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Selected Examples of Architecture. 


In Continuation of “The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


The Lantern of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Photo: W. A. Mansell. 


THE LANTERN OF SST aePAU TiS: 


This is the first time in the history of St. Paul’s that the lanieyn has actually been measured by hand. That i 
has been so measured is due to the enterprise of Mr. H. Wright and Mr. C. G. Sykes, who, finding the lantern 
under vepaiv and scaffolding up, took the opportunity to gain the necessary permission, clambered up the lantern, 


and made the notes for the drawings tllustvated on the following pages. 
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ELEVATION AND SECTION OF THE LANTERN. 
Measuyed and Drawn by H. Wright and C. G. Svkes 
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Exhibitions. 


AN EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE BY DEGAS: THE LEICESTER 
GALLERIFS.—Very few people ever knew that Degas modelled 
in the round; but his small statuettes of horses and dancing girls 
are amongst the highest achievements of his art. They are all 
studies, as were his drawings of the same subjects, done over and 
over again—each creation showing some new aspect, some new 
hint of beauty in an object which he had drawn a hundred times 
before. The artistic life of Degas is a lesson to every artist and to 
every human being. He took a subject such as the ballet girl, and 
never grew tired of it. The more he studied it, the more various 
it became. He discovered that he could spend his life expressing 
its beauties, yet never exhaust them. They became more 
subtle only as he progressed, and he more exquisite in their 
interpretation. 


BUSINESS EFFICIENCY.—-Capable men of business in England 
are chary of systems and processes that set out to be models 
of efficiency. They realize clearly that much more important 
than having systems that will save men half their time is having 
men who will save themselves half their time. True efficiency 
lies not in efficient systems, but in efficient people. A man who 
can make up his mind coolly and clearly without unnecessary 
hesitation saves more time in the day and more money than 
all the patent labour-, time- and money-saving devices that were 
ever invented. 

There is a favourite business advertisement which shows an 
open drawer in a desk, with a heap of untidy papers lying inside, 
and then the same drawer with Spifkins’ patent filing system 
installed, showing perfection of order in place of chaos. This is 
good in its way; it is better undoubtedly to have a quick method 
of filing papers than to have none ; but it is much more important 
to have a man who can keep his drawer tidy than to have a 
method of filing papers. A filing system is better than an untidy 
drawer, but that is because an untidy drawer is bad, not because 
a filing system is good. To argue that the owner of the untidy 
drawer will become tidy because he installs a filing system is 
manifestly irrational. 

System, nevertheless, is necessary even to the most efficient- 
minded of men, and with system the Business Efficiency 
Exhibition will provide you. You can buy every kind of machine 
for saving labour, money and mistakes; in fact, the whole 
process appears so simple, so perfect, that one wonders whether 
mere human beings are essential in the scheme of things. 

Some of the most startling apparatus are American ; indeed, 
the Americans have a genius for efficiency which is marvellous. 
The American cultivates efficiency like a rare plant; he is vain 
and self-conscious about it. He regards it objectively as some- 
thing you can put on or take off like a magic cloak. Efficiency 
is not an American quality, it is an American ideal. It is a 
slogan. If the Americans underwent a French Revolution they 
would all shout in chorus, “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity and 
Efficiency.” 

English efficiency, on the other hand, consists rather in the 
actual character of the English mind. On the surface it is not 
so thorough, because it functions unconsciously and instinctively, 
but for that reason it is more far-reaching in its effects because 
more fundamental. Efficiency in English people generally takes 
the form of simplicity and directness of thought, straight- 
forwardness of action, a general capacity to grasp a situation 
and to fashion events in the simplest and easiest way. It also 
shows itself in a certain brusque English impatience of windbags 
and tub-thumpers—-the dislike of people who talk but do not 
act. English people, therefore, are inclined to despise systems, 
especially new ones. 

For this reason an exhibition like this Business Efficiency 
Exhibition, where the best of what the world has done in the 
way of systems is displayed, has a good deal of value. It enables 
business men to see at a glance whether the newest machinery 
of business is going to aid them or not. But to those who are 
not business men (and I do not suppose that many pure business 
men read this review) the interesting point in this Exhibition 
is the fact that it deals with modern business. Whether we 


like it or not, we are all closely interested in modern business 
because it plays a vastly important part in modern life. Ang 
the question above all others that we desire to put, and fo 
which we desire to find an authoritative answer, is whethe 
business is honest. We do not greatly care that English busines 
largely controls modern politics, or that English commercia 
enterprise extends across the continents of the world and thrive 
above its rivais in other countries. What we are concerned abou 


. is whether this great power which represents so much of Englis] 


life and thought is sound at the core, stands for definite prin 
ciples, and represents the same honourable and sporting spiri 
of which we are proud in other branches of life. 

Until a few years ago—practically speaking, until the war— 
cultured people considered that business was, on the whole, ; 
dirty game. At one time no gentleman went in for business 
But to-day the feeling of the whole community has altered 
That a man should have been to the ’Varsity and to a goor 
Public School is recognized to-day as a definite business asset 
whereas a few years ago for a man to mention that he had bee 
to Oxford would disqualify him for any business post at once 
But an Oxford man did not go into business then; he wen 
into one of the professions, the difference being that the publi 
look upon the professions as honest. Only professional me 
regard the professions as dirty. 

This migration into business of the public school classes 1 
having, and undoubtedly will have, an enormous effect upo) 
business life. But the public school classes have no monopol 
of honesty or virtue. If business be not honest to-day, it neve 
has been and never will be. The question is, Is business, take: 
as a whole in all its meanings, an honourable or a dishonourabl 
pursuit ? 

Thousands of people are asking this question, but the answe 
is difficult to find. The only people who can answer it ar 
the business men themselves—not only the heads of businesses 
but the underlings, the clerks and typists and managers an 
office boys (for they see as much of the inner workings a 
anybody). 

No doubt various people would answer this question in variou 
ways. Old-established firms would consider the mere suspicio 
implied in a question an insult to their reputation. The head 
of the publicists would buzz with phrases suggestive of busines 
integrity and public service. That is the trouble. You cannc 
prove honour in business. Only by long service and by lon 
and honourable endeavour can a firm win a general reputatio 
for honour—a reputation which is worth more commerciall 
than a million pounds spent in publicity work. 

One would like to know, however, what is the opinion « 
business men themselves in regard to honesty in business. D 
they practise it, and do they consider that it is important ? 

One’s own opinion is that the day of Bounderby and h 
like has gone; that the heads of firms realize that a vigorot 
and prosperous business depends entirely and without reservatio 
on hard and happy work and on honest dealing with othe 
men; that a business firm is, in fact, a large family, the succe: 
of which depends not upon the slave-driving faculties of thos 
in command, but upon the whole-hearted co-operation an 
enthusiasm of each individual member. 


THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB EXHIBITION.—This Exhibition oper 
at Grosvenor House on March 5. We take this opportunity 1 
wish it the success it deserves, and to remind our reader 
especially those of them who are not architects, that architectur 
exhibitions are rare, and that it is wise to visit them “‘ noy 
while it is called to-day.”” The Architecture Club Exhibition - 
certain to contain the best of contemporary British Architectur 
because among its members are counted the most famous livin 
architects. It will be interesting also to see what reception th 
exhibition obtains from the lay Press, for the Architecture Clu 
is composed of many distinguished members of the Press. 
critique of this Exhibition will appear in the April issue « 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

H. DE CG 


Corresponden ce. 


~The Decorations for the London 
County Hall. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Srr,—Our County Hall is generally conceded to be a fine, 
dignified building, calculated to appeal to and stimulate the civic 
pride of Englishmen in general, and Londoners in particular. 

Outside the little ring of art-anarchists and revolutionaries 
who are, for the time being, “ bossing”’ art matters in this country, 
can a similar meed of admiration be frankly accorded to the new 
decorations for that building as illustrated in your last issue ? 

Do they represent to the sane and healthy Englishman a reflec- 
tion of twentieth-century life and types and costumes duly 
adapted to meet the exigencies of decorative murai art ? 

Isay,no. And I am quite certain that the bulk of your readers 
and an overwhelming majority of those who are paying for the 
County Hall will agree with me, if they use their own judgment, 
freed from the effects of the pretentious gas which has _per- 
vaded art writing for so many years, and is the mere propaganda 
of a clique more concerned with social upheaval than with Fine 
Art. 

With barely an exception the Iunettes in question might be 
illustrations of life in the garden of some foreign lunatic asylum. 

In a sham garb of primitiveness we are regaled with decadent 
twentieth-century art-students, narrow of shoulder, fat of hips, 
cutlet-whiskered, intended to typify British working-men on 
holiday, but representing the usual pro-everything-but-English 
highbrow communist. 

The children and women are clothed and modelled in exotic 
Johnian conventions and adaptations. Their eyes and eyebrows 
have his patent Assyrian slant, and their hair is, of course, bobbed 
or treated in primitive Tuscan style. Posturing to match. 

It must be admitted that the composition in these lunettes is 
good, and that here and there is a sensitiveness to the beauties 
of nature which is alien to the practice of this alien school. It 
is the work of clever people, misled by foreign anarchistic in- 
fluences, whose gods in art have generally been certified Junatics 
or miserable incompetents. The Town Hall of the world’s metro- 
polis is not the place for the works under consideration, their 
location should be whence they emanate and where (at present) 
they are admired by those who produce them, viz., at the Slade 
School, the New English Art Club, etc., etc. The Contemporary 
Art Society should build its own gallery (employing a Futurist, 
Vorticist or Dadaist architect) in which to house the purchases 
for and gifts to the National Gallery of British Art, which are so 
bitterly resented by the recipients— the discriminating public. 
Let not the County Hall, like the Tate, the Prix de Rome, and 
many official posts, become yet another tool of an unpopular and 
unhealthy little clique in art. 

FRANK L. EMANUEL. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Str,—I am very pleased that you have thought fit to repro- 
duce in your review the designs made by students of certain 
schools for the London County Hall. I can only hope that the 
experiment of the County Council will lead to much more im- 
portant results. To-day no encouragement is given to decorative 
painting, and to be allowed to decorate a space for nothing, and 
not to be told to remove it is counted a success. People often 
complain that decoration is a lost art; there is certainly a fear 
that it may become so, but it will not be the fault of the artists, 
but due to lack of proper patronage. Michael Angelo would 
certainly have come to nothing as a decorator if he had not 
found an insistent patron. The magnificent decorations of Italy 
were due as much to the desire of the patrons to have them as 
to the artists who actually produced them. We painters only 
ask that you architects will come to our help and instruct us in 
much that we do not know, and will, in fact, work with us. The 
result of an interesting experiment was to be seen at the recent 
exhibition at Burlington House, where an idea for the decoration 
of a room has been carried out by Mr. A. C. Blunt, the decorator, 


working together with Mr. A. S. G. Butler, the architect, and 
Mr. P. Connard, the painter. Let us hope that they will be given 
a chance of decorating many rooms. 

Before we can be entirely trusted we must be allowed many 
experiments, but the experiments themselves will be of some 
interest until they are removed for something better. I can say 
with some confidence that the painters are here, they only ask 
vour help and a reasonable wage. 


I am, sir, vours faithfully, 
The Slade School, HENRY TONKS. 


University College, London. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Str,—-May I draw your attention to a slight error in the 
description of the paintings (done by the students here for the 
County Hall) which were reproduced in your last number? They 
are described as being done “from Cartoons by Mr. Weaver 
Hawkins and Mr. Norman Howard.” This is not quite correct 
in that it gives the idea that those artists were alone responsible 
for the designs and any other students engaged were busy in a 
purely executive sense under their direction. As a matter of 
fact, the panels in question were done by a group of students 
(Cubitt Bevis, Phillis Walton, Weaver Hawkins, Norman Howard, 
Frank Medworth, Dorothy Scammell, and Laura Thomas), and 
although some did a much Jarger share of the work than 
others they all collaborated, not only in the execution of the 
works, but in their design. The attempt was a little to let the 
job do itself, and to use suggestions from any quarter if they 
seemed to meet the occasion. This kind of team work is, I 
believe, not uncommon in architects’ offices, but it is usually 
regarded as frightful and impossible as applied to painters. 1 
quite agree that it has its difficulties, but I fancy it is most 
feasible in the best periods of art. : 

I think it of great importance that some attempt should be 
made to revive decorative painting in England. As regards this 
policy of employing art students in the decoration of public 
buildings, there is a considerable body of students who have at 
least this advantage over the average painter of mature years 
that they are free from the realistic bias which is almost sure to 
make so many of the latter thoroughly bad decorators. On the 
other hand, except for an occasional artist of exceptional powers 
who has had the advantage of quite unusual experience, one 
cannot count on students possessing the many-sided competence 
called for in important decorative work. They are usually strong 
in some of the elements of a complex craft, but weak in others. 
Were it not for the human difficulties which beset attempts at 
collaboration one could imagine them supplying one another’s 
deficiencies. ; 

They would work admirably under a master in whom they had 
even decent confidence. I could wish for no better fate than to 
have certain of my own students to help me in a job and, I 
believe, Mr. Charles Sims, more fortunate, has actually used his 
students. But this applies to the very best class of students 
only, who understand the methods and mental approach of the 
painter with whom they collaborate. An imitative painter of 
the old type trained simply in a life class would not, I fancy, be 
of much use as an assistant. You cannot even trace a drawing 
unless you see the intention of every choice of angle. 

I have no sympathy with the employment of students for such 
work on the ground of their being cheap, and, indeed, in frankness 
I must admit that while I have joined with enthusiasm in this 
experiment as the first step towards a much-needed revival of 
which, if it be but well directed, I have the highest hopes, ywetel 
have no desire to see it indefinitely extended on the basis of 
getting paintings done without paying the painter a living wage. 

There was, perhaps, a logical objection even to this experiment 
on such grounds. Only there always ave objections to action of 
any kind. What said Samuel Butler ?—‘‘I make a point of 
swallowing a few gnats every day lest, straining at them, I should 
come in time to swallow camels.”’ 

Yours very truly, 

Westminster School of Art, WALTER BAYES. 
Vincent Square, S.W.1. 


Recent 


A Great Collection on Decorative Art. 


The J. Starkie Gardner Collection of Drawings, Etchings, Rubbings, 
Photographs, Woodcuts, Prints, MS. Notes, etc., on the History 
of Decorative Art. Now on Exhibition at the premises of Bromhead, 
Cutts & Co., Ltd., 18 Cork Street, London, W. 1. 
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ROMAN DECORATION OF ARTICLES IN EVERY- 
DAY--USE; 


The twenty portfolios containing this work show the evidence 
of a great lover of art, craft, geology, and Nature—the work of one 
who has obviously sought far and wide for examples, either in 
drawings, etchings, rubbings, photographs, woodcuts, or prints 
of decorative art in all its forms from earliest times. 

A designer of fine taste and a draughtsman of great ability, 
Mr. Starkie Gardner has added a large number of sketches made 
by himself of all objects which attracted his appreciation by their 
decorative merit. The collection is systematically arranged in 
order of period from the earliest days to present times; there is 
no collection on quite the same lines or of anything like the same 
fullness. It is essentially a working one for the art student or 
craftsman, and as such should find a permanent home in a public 
museum. 

The individuality imparted to the contents of each portfolio 
is the result of many vears’ active experience in every branch of 
decorative art. Our illustrations are taken at random from the 
collection. They show examples of ancient sculptured stone, 
bronze, and carved wood, and are evidence of the practical skill 
and art of ancient craftsmen. One may pass from the study of 
such examples to the more recent period of Queen Elizabeth. 
Here one finds that the portfolio contains 670 drawings by Mr. 
Starkie Gardner, and upwards of 3,000 other illustrations. For 
the Queen Anne period we have 317 original drawings and 1,831 
other illustrations of subjects all more or less familiar to the 
modern student. The reign of George III produced many very at- 
tractive and interesting examples of architecture and metalwork, 
and Mr. Starkie Gardner has no fewer than 955 drawings of examples 
of that date. But this vast amount of industry is surpassed in 
the Roman Celtic and Anglo-Saxon period, where 2,087. sketches 
and 4,068 illustrations are included in one portfolio. It may 
safely be said that no collection like it could again be formed by 
any one man, and it would be a matter for considerable regret if 
such valuable material, for the students of the future as well as 
the present, should, like so many of our art treasures, leave this 
land for a country where it would be accepted and greatly appre- 
ciated. One may add that very many of the original drawings 
in this collection, especially those of architectural details and 
metalwork, are perfect in their finish and detail of design. 


Books. 


The illustration on page 105 shows a statue of St. Roch cary 

in wood in the early years of the sixteenth century; about 4 
high. A cap is worn, and the hair plaited in ringlets falls on t 
shoulders. On the same plate is St. George, bareheaded, but 
complete plate-armour of the fourteenth or fifteenth centur 
standing on a dragon in the mouth of which his spear 
planted. 
_ The carving below represents the miracle of converting wat 
into wine. Six vases are in the foreground, of classic shape 
a man with a staff, apparently in authority, is giving dire 
tions ; another bears on his shoulder a large leathern bottle fre 
which he is filling the vases, while a youth is bringing a tw 
handled fictile jar. 

The small group opposite comprises a sandal over a bare fo 
of colossal size. Next to it isa Roman boot, reaching to the ankk 
where it is embossed with the lion spoils, the head and pelt; t 
rest with scrolled flowers and foliage and the Greek honeysuck 
The Roman lamp with a serpent handle is unusual ; found at Ba 
Naples. The bronze basin with pearled edge and winged busts is 
Greek design and is now in France, together with the curious bc 
and quiver, a Dacian trophy of bronze. 

The oldest works of art in the British Isles appear to be t 
sculptured stone crosses occasionally met with on roadsides, a 
of great antiquity. Some of these may be of Celtic origin, othe 


THE FILLING..OF. THE WATER-=POTS Al- toe 
MIRACLE OF CANA. 


An Early Christian Carving of great beauty. 


From the Starkie Gardner Collection of Photographs, etc., on the 
History of Decorative Art. 


RECENT, BOOKS. 
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FRENCH WOODEN CARVINGS OF ST. ROCH AND ST. GEORGE. 


The figure of St. Roch belongs to the beginning of the 16th, and St George to the end of the 15th century. 


From the Starkie Gavdner Coliection of Drawings, Photographs, etc., on the History of Decorative Art. 
VOL. LIsI—M 
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A+ CELTIC: CROSS: 


I'vom the Starkie Gardner Collection of Drawings, etc., on the 


of Decorative Art. 


History 


RECENT BOOKS. na 


AN AZOLIAN VOCALION CABINET. 
Designed by W. J. Palmer- Jones. 


From ‘The Architects’ Journal.” 


are Roman. The Celtic are the most effusively decorated. 
Perhaps the finest Celtic cross remaining is that illustrated 
on page 106. The stone, on the face of which this is carved, 
is shaped to the outline of a truncated obelisk, the cross 
reaching to the margin in each direction. In the centre 
are five circles, the larger at the intersection of the arms 
having a few scrolls in relief to represent water. Four 
lesser moulded circles are now empty, the fillings having 
possibly been of valuable marble or of bronze. The arms 
of the cross are carved as a chequer, reminiscent of the 
Greek key. Sculpture much coarser, and possibly a some- 
what later addition, carved on the stone on each side of 
the cross, represents a deer reposing. The rest of the face 
of the cross itself is most elaborately carved in prehistoric 
Celtic fashion, like ropes intertwining, in a most involved 
and impossible manner. All this work, however, is evolved 
in a most skilful way, wholly unsurpassed. _The vacant 
spaces below the arms are filled, on the right side by two 
panels one above the other, the upper of which has two 
serpentine bodies intertwined, each with a single limb, 
slender and bent double; below these are two sea-horses 
also intertwined. The opposite side is decorated with a 
large repeating scroll curiously comprising the fore and hind 
legs of quadrupeds, like those of the kangaroo, and a swan- 
like head with open beak. 
A. LE GENDRE. 


Note.—This Collection is for sale, and is at the moment 
on exhibition at the premises of Bromhead, Cutts & Co., 
Ltd., 18 Cork Street, London. It is hoped that some 
public body will acquire the collection, and we understand 
that Messrs. Bromhead, Cutts & Co. are glad to show 
visitors the portfolios. 


Modern English Furniture. 


The two illustrations on this page are taken from an article 
on Modern Furniture, by Joseph Armitage, in a recent issue 
of “The Architects’ Journal.’ Like all craftsmen, Mr. Armitage 
deplores the machine and the factory, but thinks they have 
come to stay; and in more enlightened hands, he considers, 
many of their evils would die. ‘“ On the whole, I think I would 
admit machinery to Utopia, but I would put the best and most 
enlightened men that could be found in charge of it.” 

“Perhaps the first serious attempt to supply sound modern 
furniture,” he goes on, “was that made by Kenton & Co. The 
company included Professor Lethaby, the late Ernest. Gimson, 
Sidney and Ernest Barnsley, Sir Reginald Blomfield, Gerald 
Horsley, and, I think, one or two others, all then young architects. 
Although the venture was not a success commercially, and was 
short lived, it is to the first three of these men and their disciples 
that we owe most of our best furniture. The influence of Professor 
Lethaby cannot be estimated. The late Ernest Gimson and 
Messrs. Sidney and Ernest Barnsley settled in Gloucestershire, 
and Gimson eventually established the workshop at Daneway 
House, where most of the furniture he designed was made under 
ideal conditions. He produced a lot of work, and a monograph 
on it is now being written and fully illustrated by photographs. 
Until that appears it is difficult to convey any idea of the strength, 
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WRITING DESK OF CUBA MAHOGANY, VENEER, WITH 
EBONY AND HOLLY INLAID LINES, 
Designed by Ernest Gimson. 


From “The Architects’ Journal.’ 
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delicacy and charm of the work he 
produced to those who have only seen 
it in single pieces. He and Mr. Sidney 
Barnsley have certainly produced a 
higher quality of furniture, both in 
design and workmanship, than has 
been produced in either Europe or 
America during the past one hundred 
years, and it is modern in every real 
sense of the word. Inglish furniture 
owes a great deal to them, perhaps 
most of all for their sound and 
sufficient workmanship, for ‘ work- 
manship’” can be redundant, or be 
applied to wrong purposes. 

“Both have worked chiefly in 
Ienglish woods, of which there is a 
remarkable range not easily obtain- 
able as timber. As in the case of 
many other building materials, con- 
ditions of transport and sale make it 
easier to supply imported materials— 
and the native material is starved 
out. 

“These workers and others have 
shown us how to use the wood and 
treat the surface so that the full 
beauty of the grain is brought out. 
Much good wood has been spoilt and 
bad wood camouflaged by stain and 
polish. Mr. Sidney Barnsley works 
alone as a practical cabinet-maker, 
and is making the best furniture of 
our time.” 

Architects have always been inter- 
ested in the designing of furniture— 
certainly many modern architects 
have designed excellent work. Coming from men working in 
such different keys as, say, Sir Edwin Lutyens, Sir Robert 
Lorimer, Messrs. Baker, Voysey, Spooner, Sellars, Penty and 
Palmer-Jones, ‘to name a few only, it has been especially 
valuable at this stage, when furniture, like architecture, is 
seeking its formula. Teale 


The Heart of the Regency. 


Memorials of St. James’s Street and Chronicles of Almack’s. By 
E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. London: Grant Richards, Limited. 
Price 15s. net. 


‘At Almack’s, of pigeons I’m told there are flocks, 
But it’s thought the completest is one Mr. Fox. 
If he touches a card, if he rattles a box, 
Away fly the guineas of this Mr. Fox.” 


And so they did. Two hundred thousand pounds in a night is 
recorded as Fox’s loss at Almack’s. No wonder Fox acquitted 
himself poorly in the debate on the Thirty-nine Articles, for, 
says Walpole, “He had sat up playing at hazard at Almack’s 
from Tuesday evening the 4th till five in the afternoon of 
Wednesday, 5th.” And the debate was on the 6th. But those 
were days of full-flushed living, of reckless plunging. St. James’s 
was peopled with bloods and exquisites—Sir John Lade, Lord 
Coleraine, Sir Lumley Skeffington, Lord Alvanley, Gronow, and 
Brummell. And the anecdotes about them are among the 
richest and the raciest to be found in the national records. The 
uncouth Georges, especially George III and his parsimonious 
Charlotte, were the subject of endless lampoons. ‘Peter Pin- 
dar” (John Wolcot) was ever at them, nothing they did escaped 
the lashings of his pen. And did not Brummell, too, just before 
his downfall and in the midst of his extraordinary quarrel with 
the Prince, say, within the royal hearing, and referring to the 
royal personage, ““Alvanley, who’s your fat friend?” Groups 
of fashion and eccentricity pass across the stage of St. James's : 
the Macaronis, the Dandies, and the wonderful Demonaics who 
foregathered at Skelton Castle—Crazy Castle—repaired by the 
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This caricature depicts stvife between Brooks’s and White's. 
ave using a guillotine placed on its balcony, while from the balcony of White’s illus- 
tyvious members are hurled into the street, where Fox belabours Pitt at a whipping-post ; 
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“ PROMISED HORRORS OF FRENCH INVASION.” 
After a caricature by Gillray. 


The members of Brooks’s 


St. James’s Palace burns furiously. 


mysterious “Don Pringello, a celebrated Spanish architect of 
unbounded generosity,” and bequeathed the indelicate Crazy 
Tales to the world in 1762. It was a period rich in painters and 
caricaturists, too, so that the age lives for us in the work of 
Rowlandson, Sandby, Hogarth, Canaletto, Scott, and Gillray. 

It must not, however, be thought that St. James’s Street 
dates from the eighteenth century. Mr. Beresford Chancellor 
presumes, and probably quite correctly, that after the conversion of 
the Leper Hospital into St. James’s Palace in the early sixteenth 
century some thoroughfare must have existed to connect the 
palace with Readinge, as Piccadilly was then called. Gradually 
in the following century houses grew up along this road, evidence 
for the existence of which Mr. Beresford Chancellor has pro- 
cured from various sources, and the formation of St. James’s 
Street proper is placed in the year 1659. Tallis, in his “ London 
Street Views,’ shows us St. James’s Street as it appeared in the 
early nineteenth century, a somewhat unrelated and heterogeneous 
collection of buildings, having about them a certain similarity in 
jlavour, but entirely lacking any comprehensive architectural 
treatment, such as that which characterized and made beautiful 
the now fast-disappearing Regent Street. Many of the houses 
still look very much as they then did. Briggs, the umbrella 
maker, was already well established at the corner of Ryder 
Street, and Lock’s hat shop, appearing under the name of 
James Lock in the directory of 1793, has undergone, even to the 
contents of the windows, scarcely any change. Other famous 
shops have disappeared, notably Hoby, the most famous of 
bootmakers and the readiest of wits. Sir John Shelley once 
brought him a pair of top boots that had split : “How did it 
happen, Sir John ?” asked Hoby. “In walking to my stables !” 
“Walking to your stable ?”’ said Hoby, with an unsuppressed 
sneer; “I made the boots for riding, not walking.” And Hoby 
died worth a hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 

Mr. Beresford Chancellor is certainly enriching our knowledge 
and love of London by the series of books which he has given 
us in recent years, and this, the last, is a very welcome addition. 
He is at his best, for he deals chiefly with a period which we feel 
he loves as deeply as we do ourselves. 

H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 
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The Bicentenary of the Berea of 
Sir Christopher Wren. 


For the information of posterity, the Editor feels that 
the programme arranged by the Grand Committee formed 
to celebrate the bicentenary of the ceath of Sir Christopher 
Wren should be preserved. He therefore takes the liberty 
to reproduce, word for word, the page of the Journal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects on which the 
programme is set forth. It runs as follows :— 


The Royal Institute of British Architects has arranged to 
celebrate the bicentenary of the death of Sir Christopher Wren, 
which took place on 25 February 1723. 

With the assistance of other bodies interested, a Grand Com- 
mittee has been formed for the purpose of drawing up a suitable 
programme and assisting to carry it into effect. 


PROGRAMME. 
COMMEMORATION SERVICE IN ST. PAUL’s CATHEDRAL. 


Monday, 26 February, 2.30 p.m.—The Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s have arranged a special Commemoration Service on 
Monday, 26 February, at 2.30 p.m. The members of the Grand 
Committee, led by Mr.Paul Waterhouse, President of the R.I.B.A., 
and accompanied by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of the City of 
London, will assemble in St. Paul’s Churchyard at 2.20 p.m., and 
proceed into the Cathedral. 


The long service Boiler 


Many thousands of Ideal Domestic Boilers are in use to-day— 
sufficient proof of their satisfactory service. 
fix, very economical, and need little attention. 
fire is desired the Nos. 1 and 2 sizes meet the requirements, and 
in addition provide facilities for cooking on the top plate. 


IDEAL 
DMEST C 


F BOILERS oF 
OR HoT water SUPPY 


Send for descriptive lists. 


Offices, Showrooms, & Works: HULL, Yorks. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 4220. Telegrams: RADIATORS, HULL. 


Ideal Domestic Boilers enjoy an enviable reputation for long and 
efficient service. They have ample facilities for removing lime deposit 
and for soft water districts can be rendered rustless by a special process. 


Made in seven sizes, from £7 to £21 5 0. 


In the course of the service an Address will be delivered by the 
Very Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. The Anthem 
to be sung will be “O Clap your Hands,”’ by Greene, who was 
Organist of St. Paul’s, 1718-1755. 

The members of the Grand Committee, accompanied by the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, will then proceed to the Crypt, where 
the President of the Royal Institute will lay a wreath upon the 
tomb of Sir Christopher Wren. 

The service will be open to the general public. 

4 p.m.—The Lord Mayor will entertain the members of the 
Grand Committee at tea at the Mansion House. 

7 for 7.30 p.m.—The Royal Institute of British Architects will 
give a “Christopher Wren Commemoration Banquet” at the 
Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue. The members of the 
Grand Committee and a large number of other distinguished 
guests have been invited to be present. In place of the usual 
after-dinner speeches, commemorative addresses, dealing with 
the life and work of Wren, will be delivered by the President of 
the R.I.B.A. (Mr. Paul Waterhouse), Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
and Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.S.A., Surveyor of St. Pauls 
Cathedral. 


EXHIBITION. 


26 February to 3 March, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturdays 10 a.m. to 
1 p.m.—An Exhibition of drawings and photographs, illustrating 
Wren’s work, and of books, letters, and other relics, will be held 
in the Galleries of the Royal Institute. 


(Continued on p, Xxxvi.) 
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No. 1 Ideal Open Fire Domestic Boiler. 


NATIONAL [RADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED 


London Showrooms: 439 & 441 OXFORD STREET, W. 1 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 2153. 


Telegrams: IDEALRAD, LONDON. 


Agents in Great Britain carrying Stocks of J BaxenpaLe & Co., Ltb., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
“ Ideal Radiators and ‘‘Ideal’’ Boilers | Wirtt1am Macreop & Co., 60, 62 & 64 Robertson Street, GLascow. 
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ARCHITECTS : el Marnie work: 
MESSRS. MEWES & DAVIS, : |). WHITEHEAD & SONS, 
FERILBA. Se ee 


THE NEW ARMENIAN CHURCH, IVERNA GARDENS, KENSINGTON 
THE BALDACHINO 


SSS HE Baldachino erected in the Armenian Church, 
rey | |47'\74|| Kensington, is an arresting and inspiring piece 
sopilof work. It was carried out. in London by 
ow Pe 
oo7"| British Craftsmen. 


==—JA scheme of white and translucent amber 
marbles, red onyx columns, and inlays of precious stones 
chosen for their rich [Eastern colourings, completes a 
decorative achievement, traditional of the glories of Early 
Church Architecture. 


Behind any great decorative work there must be expert knowledge 
and wide experience, particularly where marbles ate used. . 


le WHITEHEAD: & SONS, Lr: founded 1831) 
MARBLE EXPERTS 
IMPERIAL WORKS, KENNINGTON OVAL, LONDON, S.E 11 
Telephone: Hop 1603 Telegrams : “Sculptors, Lamb, London » 
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A small Exhibition arranged by the Public Record Office will 
be open to the public between 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. (except Saturdays 
and Sundays) in the Museum of the Public Record Office, Chancery 
Lane, W.C.2z. Autograph letters of Wren, original drawings and 
other contemporary documents will be on view. 


VISITS. 


19 February to 3 March—A programme of visits to Wren’s 
principal buildings, under the general direction of Mr. Percy 
Lovell, B.A., A.R-I-B.A., Hon. Secretary of the London Society, 
has been arranged by the Selborne Society. These will include 
specially guided visits to St. Paul’s Cathedral, the City Churches, 
Chelsea Hospital, Hampton Court Palace, Kensington Palace, 
Greenwich Hospital, and-the Universities of Oxford and Cat- 
bridge. Full particulars of these visits, which are open to the 
general public, and the necessary tickets can be obtained on 
application to Percival J. Ashton, Esq., 72 High Street, Bromley, 
Kent. 


MEMORIAL VOLUME. 


By arrangement with the Grand Committee, Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton will publish a Memorial Volume, dealing with 
various aspects of Sir Christopher Wren’s life and work, under 
the general editorship of Mr. Rudolf Dircks, Librarian of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. The volume will contain 
facsimile reproductions of original letters and drawings of Sir 
Christopher Wren, numerous reproductions of engravings, and 
original drawings by various artists, as well as a number of 
coloured plates by well-known artists (including Sir G. Kneller’s 
portrait), and contributions by S. D. Adshead, F.R.I.B.A., Pro- 
fessor of Town Planning, London University; Rev. S. A. Alexan- 
der, Canon and Treasurer, St. Paul’s Cathedral; Sir William 
Bayliss, F.R.S., “D-Se:,” LE:D?; = Somers] Clarke, Late 2 Sur= 
veyor to the Fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral; J. Alfred Gotch, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A.; A. R. Hinks, F.R.S., Gresham Lecturer in 
Astronomy; Arthur Keen, F.R.I.B.A.; Mervyn E. Macartney, 


LEAD 

RAINWATER ie 
HEAD MAJESTY’S 
SEADING OFFICE OF 
NEW WORKS 


POST OFFICE 


A 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
AND DECORATIVE BRONZEWORK 
OF THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP 


WORKERS IN ALL METALS 
AND IRONSMITHS STAINED GLASS 
WOOD CARVING GARDEN & ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SCULPTURE - - ELECTRIC LIGHT 
FITTINGS LEADWORK & RAINWATER GOODS 


H. W. CASHMORE & C?° [7 


CRAFTSMEN 


- BRONZE FOUNDERS 


POST OFFICE APPROACH, BALHAM 
LONDON, S.W. 12 


Telephone: BatTEerRsEA 415. 


B.A., F.R.I-B.A., F.S.A.;, Surveyor to the Fabric of @se 
Paul’s Cathedral; Ellis H. Minns, Litt.D.; A. Beresford Pite, 
M.A. (Hon. Cantab.), F.R.I.B.A., Professor of Architecture, 
Royal College of Art, South Kensington; A. E. Richardson, 
F.R.I.B.A., Professor of Architecture, London University; Sir 
William Schooling, K.B.E.; Arthur Stratton, F.R.I.B.A., 
I°.S.A., Reader in Architecture, London. University; Laurence 
Turner, Past Master; Art Workers’ Guild; W. Henry Ward, 
MCA., ;F.R.LB.A.; F.S.A.; -Mr: Hdward - Warren, “Hak Bea 
I'.S.A.; Maurice Webb, D.S.O.; with introduction by Sir Aston 
Webb,. K.C.V.0.,. C.B., F-R.LB.A.,= President off thessinar.s 
Academy. It will be published on 26 February at the price of 
£5 5s. and upwards, and all the profits from tts sale will be handed 
over to the St. Paul's Cathedral Preservation Fund. 


FANcy Dress BALL AND CARNIVAL. 


g March.—The Architectural Students of London have 
arranged to hold a Fancy Dress Ball and Carnival in the Galleries 
of the R.I.B.A. on g March 1923. The profits will be devoted to 
the St. Paul’s Cathedral Preservation Fund. (For tickets and 
particulars apply to the Secretary, The A.A., 34 Bedford Square, 
IW. Gers) 
TAN MAcAMISTER, Secretary R.I.B.A. 


VISIT TO CAMBRIDGE. 


The attention of members is particularly called to the visit 
to Cambridge on 27 February 1923. This visit forms part of the 
Wren Bicentenary Celebrations, and is arranged in conjunction 
with the Selborne Society. The main Wren buildings to be seen 
are the Library of Trinity College, the Chapel of Pembroke, and 
Emmanuel College. At 4.15 the Master and Fellows of Pembroke 
College will entertain the party to tea. There will be an organ 
recital of contemporary music in Pembroke College Chapel at 
5.15, for which a limited number of tickets are available for 
Members and Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. 
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Lavatory : Architects ; Messrs. BUCKLAND & HAywoop, FF.R.I.B.A., and 
Nobel House, Westminster, S.W J. N. RANDALL VINING, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 


VITROLITE 


“Better than Marble” 


It is to-day expected of the architect that he should satisfy 

the utmost demands of hygiene without in any way sacrificing | 

artistic effect. This dual objective is strikingly achieved in | | 
the lavatory here illustrated by the use of Vitrolite—black | 
and white. | 


The walls are lined with White Vitrolite panels inlaid with 
grey marble mouldings, surrounded by highly polished Black 
Vitrolite capping, skirting and stiles. 


Vitrolite has a brilliant fire-polished snow-white or jet black | 
surface, and is cast in sheets up to 10 ft. by 3 ft. in thicknesses 
of 4” to 1”. It can be cut, drilled, bent, and the edges bevelled | 
and polished. It is non-absorbent and impervious to acids. | 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. (Europe) Ld. 


1 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1 | 


Telephone: Victoria 9777. 
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The Public Buildings of Sir Christopher 
Wren. 


In connection with the bicentenary of the death of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, Mr. A. E. Richardson, Professor of Architecture, 
delivered a public lecture with lantern illustrations on “The 
Public Buildings of Sir Christopher Wren,” at University College, 
on Thursday, 1st March, at 5.30 p.m. 


A Wren Exhibition at the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. 


The Bodleian Library, which is celebrating Wren’s bicentenary 
by an exhibition, has a special interest in the occasion, because it 
was by Wren’s advice that buttresses were erected in the garden of 
Exeter College to support the Bodleian building on the south side. 

Among the manuscripts on exhibition are a Latin comedy 
written by the Rev. Christopher Wren, the architect’s father, a 
graduate of St. John’s; the seventeenth-century Admissions 
Register of the Library, showing Sir Christopher’s signature ; his 
“Advise to the . . . Deane and Chapter of St. Paules concerning 
the ruines of that Cathedrall,’’ written soon after the Fire in 1666; 
one of the three portly volumes (from the Rawlinson Collection) 
of Charges and Bills for forty-nine churches rebuilt by Wren 
between 1670 and 1694; an estimate, with his signature, for the 
alteration of rooms at St. James’s Palace in 1686; and his drawing 
of a section of the Divinity School and the Library above, :to- 
gether with an autograph letter about the proposed strengthening 
of the walls by means of buttresses. 

Among the printed books is the solution by Wren of a mathema- 
tical query propounded by Pascal under the name of Jean de 
Montfert, 1658. An original edition of the ‘“‘ Parentalia,” written 
by Wren’s son, and published by his grandson, is shown; also a 
priced copy of the sale catalogue of the library of Wren and bis 
son, sold in 1748. An interesting addition to the collection is a 
row of volumes formerly owned by Wren, all bearing his mono- 
gram tooled in gold, and selected from a number of such 
volumes in the Savilian Library. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 
THE LEAGUE OF ARTS CONCERTS. 


The series of concerts given under the auspices of the League 
of Arts in the Museum Lecture Theatre have proved very success- 
ful, and have been well attended. They will be continued as 
follows :— 


3 March.—The London Male Voice Octet. 

To March.—The League of Arts’ Choir : Sea Songs and Chanties. 

17 March.—Mr. Harold Samuel: Old and New English Pro- 
gramme. 

24 March.—The Novello Choir. 

31 March.—Mr. Harold Samuel! : 

7 April.—The Kendall Quartet. 

14 April.—Mr. George Parker and Mr. Martin Shaw : A Recital 
of Mr. Martin Shaw’s Songs. 

21 April—rThe League of Arts’ Chamber Orchestra. 

28 April.—The League of Arts’ Choir: Traditional English 
Music. 


Bach Programme. 


The concerts begin at 3 p.m. and last about an hour. Admis- 
sion is free, but programmes are on sale at the entrance to the 
theatre, and the League hope that they will be purchased in order 
that part of the expenses incurred by them may be defrayed. 


Obituary. 


MR-= JAMES - LEIGH: 


We regret to announce the death of the late managing director 
of A. & F. Manuelle, Ltd., Mr. James Leigh, which occurred on 
the ae January, after a long and painful illness extending over 
many months. 

Mr. John ¥. Parkes, who has been comected with A. & F, 
Manuelle and the present company for the past thirty years, has 
been appointed managing director of the company in place of 
the late Mr. J. Leigh, and under his direction the cordial business 


relations which have existed in the past between this = and 
its clients are sure to continue. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 2869. ‘DECORATIVE WESDO’”’ LONDON. 
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Telegrams: 


Illustration shows Staircase, Temple Newsam, 
designed by the late C. E. Kempe, Esq., and 
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The Craftsmanship of the Builder. 


PREMISES OF MESSRS. PETER ROBINSON, LTD. 
From an original Water-colour by E, Schaufelberg. 


T. P. Clarkson, Esq., E. S. Clarkson, Esq., L.RI.B.A., H, Austen Hall, Esq., F.RI.B.A., Joint Architects, 


HE elaborate organization which is necessary to undertake fine 
building on the big scale under modern conditions is not merely 
a matter of ample capital, adequate equipment, and efficient system. 


The long training of the personnel, the building up of the living tradition 
of good work—that is the true heart of the business. And before that 
can be there must needs be understanding of what good work 1s, and 
conviction that 1t matters. 


HIGGS & HILL Ltd. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


Crown Works, South Lambeth Rd., $.W.8 
Telephone: Brixton 2340 


City Office: 14 Godliman Street, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 2311 
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Gas—a National Asset. 


We have received the following article written by Colonel Sir 
Arthur Holbrook, M.P. : Gas has proved such a useful servant to 
the general public that the present seems an opportune time to 
state a few facts which stand to the credit of the much-maligned 
gas undertakings. Eleven years ago the centenary of gas as an 
illuminant was celebrated, and during the whole of that period 
its history was one of progress from public want to public want. 
Previous to that our harder-living forbears had been more or less 
content with hard-won sparks from the chafing of flint and steel 
for the lighting of rush-lights and candles. The clergy of many 
churches preached against the introduction of gas into churches 
as “profane and contrary to God’s laws.’’ But gas lived down all 
this opposition and became what it is to-day-—an indispensable 
adjunct to our very existence. And the reason for this lies on the 
surface; the needs of the community have been studied by the 
ereat industry. During the whole period of more than a century's 
service to the public, the best brains of the industry have been 
engaged on improving methods of supply and cheapening costs. 


Modern science has revolutionized the gas industry out of all 
recognition, and in doing so has to a large extent revolutionized 
the homes of the people by adding to their comfort, cleanliness, 
and convenience. Few people appreciate the national value of 
the 1,600 gas undertakings. The country has, perhaps, no greater 
asset. Time was when the carbonization of coal was carried out 
with only one objective—production of gas. To-day there is 
hardly any trade or manufacture in which is not used some sub- 
stance or another produced by the distillation of coal at the gas 
works. 

Precisely how vital and how necessary the gas undertakings of 
this country are was demonstrated during the war. Gas assist- 
ance took the form of the production of such necessary products 
as benzol and toluol for the manufacture of high explosives, dyes 
and motor spirit, sulphate of ammonia, creosote, tar, and carbolic. 
During the war one gas undertaking alone supplied enough TNT 
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The “Devon” Fire gives a selection of 60 
different designs and over 100 colour schemes 


No one knows better than the 
experienced architect that an 
unsuitable or inartistic fireplace 
may mar the whole beauty of 
his work. 

You can guard against this if 
you specify “ Devon” Fires on 
your plans, for amongst their 
wide range of artistic designs 
and art colourings there is sure 
to be one which exactly fulfils 


CANDY & 


your most exacting require- 
ments. 

The ‘ Devon” wins favour 
everywhere because of its beauty, 
cleanliness, sound construction, 
moderate price, and pronounced 
economy in fuel. 

Write for our Illustrated Cata- 
logue of designs and _ prices 
and the Result of the Official 
Government Test. 


CO. LTD. 


87 Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1 


Works: Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, Devon. 


material for the manufacture of lyddite and other explosives to 
fill 160,000,000 eighteen-pounder shells, 17,000,000 gallons of 
oil, and 13,000 tons of disinfectants. The total for the whole 
industry ran into figures representing six times these gigantic 
totals. 

And gas has its uses in peace no less than in war, altogether 
apart from its domestic utility. Germany built up her great dye 
industry by working up the by-products largely obtained from 
England, and the dyes resulting from these by-products were 
purchased by the rest of the world from Germany, who reaped 
a rich annual harvest of many millions. 


If England’s dye industry and chemical trades are to be kept 
in existence the gas industry must flourish. Out of smaller 
services rendered to the State many other industries have reached 
the peak of prosperity. Not so the British gas undertakings, 
which were seriously handicapped during the war and have had 
tardy help since to recover their lost ground. 


But few people realize how closely coal distillation is bound up 
with food production. Vegetables cannot live without a proper 
supply of nitrogen, and before the war this country imported 
large quantities of nitrate of soda for this and other purposes. 
This supply was cut off during the war, so the gas works produced 
increased quantities of sulphate of ammonia, which serves the 
same useful purpose. Without this sulphate grass and grain 
fields would yield but very poor results, and that would mean 
much less meat and corn for consumption. 


Allotment holders are indebted to gas works for the gas lime 
which is so detrimental to the destructive wire-worms. Then 
there is naphthalene which proved such a godsend to the men 
at the front by helping them to exterminate lice and other 
vermin, And when “Tommy” went into hospital there came to 
his aid the products of the gas works in the shape of aspirin, 
phenacetin, and antipyrene, for all of which coal-tar from the 
gas works is responsible. Other friends in everyday life which 
emanate from the gas works include sulphonal for sleeping pur- 
poses, sal volatile, carbolic acid, lysol, and suchlike useful things, 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 


The -Lady Lever Art 
Sunlight. 


The foundation work and general wall construction was carried 
out by the British Reinforced Concrete Company ; the contractors 
for the general trades being the Bromboro’ Port Construction 
Company (Messrs. Lever Brothers Building Dept.), who employed 
as sub-contractors: Messrs. Byrom (masonry); the late J. J. 
Millson, Manchester, and Messrs. Earp Hobbs and Miller, Man- 
chester (carvers); Messrs. J. B. Johnson & Co., Crown Street, 
Liverpool (plaster work); Messrs. Williams Gamon & Co., Ltd., 
Chester (glass and metal work); Messrs. C. W. Williams & Co., 
Manchester (mosaic and marble work); Messrs. Lever Brothers 
Electrical Department (electric lighting); Messrs. Killick and 
Cochran, Liverpool (heating, hot water, and cooking apparatus). 
The ground around the building, and roads adjoining same, 
were carried out by the Estate Department. 


Gallery, Port 


No. 6 Duke Street. 


The following is a list of contractors for No. 6 Duke Street, 
London: Building contractors, James Carmichael (Contractors) 
Ltd.; The Kleine Patent Fire-resisting Flooring Synd., Ltd. 
(fireproof floors); L. A. Turner (stone carving); J. Jeffreys & Co. 
(heating and h.w. supply); I. Geere Howard, Ltd. (electric light- 
ing); Hollis Bros. (wood block flooring) ; Henry Hope and Sons 
(letter boxes) ; James Gibbons, Ltd. (strong-room door and grille, 
locks, and furniture); Caston & Co. (w.i. area railings, lift en- 
closure); T. Elsley, Ltd. (iron balcony fronts); Waygood-Otis, 
Ltd. (electric passenger lift) ; The Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


(skylights and fire-escape stairs); Burke & Co. (marble paving) ; 
John Boldings and Sons, Ltd. (sanitary fittings); The British 
Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd. (pavement lights); Empire Stone 
Co. (artificial stone steps and landings). 


New Showrooms for an Electrical Company. 


The Metropolitan-Vickers lectrical Company, Limited, have 
now opened new showrooms at their Manchester address, No. 14 
Long Millgate. These are appropriately decorated for the display 
of electric light fittings in true period designs. This makes the 
choice of the right fitting a much easier matter than when it is 
merely taken from its wrappings and set on a warehouse counter. 
The fittings are made by Messrs. Harcourts, Limited, of Bir- 
mingham (recently acquired by Metropolitan-Vickers Company), 
who have a reputation as ornamental brass founders extending 
back for 100 years. 

Iittings of a plainer type are also on view, and there is a special 
room where wiring materials and supplies are installed. There 
is also an electric kitchen in which cooking demonstrations are 
given by means of the well-known ‘“‘Cosmos”’ utensils. 

The “Cosmos’’ Radiophone in various types and sizes is also 
part of the showroom display, and visitors can listen to a Broad- 
casting entertainment. 

The Metropolitan-Vickers Company recognizes the fact that it 
is difficult for the electrical contractor to supply adequate show- 
room accommodation for the display of high-class fittings and for 
demonstrations of electric cooking. It has, therefore, opened 
showrooms in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leeds, Sheffield, and Manchester, with a 
view to satisfying this need and in the hope that the electrical 


(Continued on p. xliv.) 


DELTA METAL CO., Lro. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 10 


(and at BIRMINGHAM). 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
Sole Manufacturers cf 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade WCark). 


BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 


and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 


‘“*‘DELTA” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, &ic. 


DELTA” SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work. 
‘‘DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 


malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 

Pyices and othey particulars on application. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“DELTA, ER nee GREENWICH 123 
LON (3 lines). 


On the Bre Avent to the Admiralty, AirMinistry,War Office,Ministry 
of Munitions, India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc. 


The best 


composition for cavity walls. 
Combines colossal strength with perfect 


damp-resisting properties. 

Used largely during the past forty years 
for Buildings of every description. 
Application simple. Absolutely impervicus 
to wet, and imperishable. 


Reduced Price List, 


together with full particulars, from the 


Patentee : 


WILLIAM WHITE 
GREAT WESTERN ABERGAVENNY 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ HyGEIAN, ABERGAVENNY.’ 
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Carron Cooking Appliances 


For Coal, Coke, Gas, Steam, Electricity, or Oil Fuel 
are accepted as the type par excellence, and are 
pronounced by the Catering World to be unequalled for Strength, 
Service, and General Efficiency. 
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Adopted by the principal HOSPITALS, HOTELS, 
CLUBS, RESTAURANTS, MANSIONS, SCHOOLS, 
INSTITUTIONS, INFIRMARIES, WORKHOUSES, 
ASYLUMS, INDUSTRIAL CANTEENS, STEAM- 
SHIPS, etc., and by HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


Plans and Estimates of special cooking equipment sent free on receipt 
of specification. Cooking Apparatus Catalogue 11° post free on request. 


— Works: -— ao Branch Works: — 
CARRON Company CARRON, STIrrLincsHIRE. Phoenix Foundry, Sheffield. 


Showrooms :—LONDON—(City) 15 Upper Thames Street, E.C.4; and (West End) 50 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.1 
LIVERPOOL—22-30 Redcross Street; GLASGOW —125 Buchanan Street; EDINBURGH—114 George Street; 
BRISTOL—6 Victoria Street. 


Offices :—MANCHESTER — 11 Ridgefield ; NEWCASTLE - ON - TyNE — 15 Prudhoe Street ; LEEpDs — 15 Park Row ; 
BIRMINGHAM. — 3 Exchange Buildings, Stephenson Place. FOUNDED 1759, 
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View in Industrial Canteen Kitchen supplied with Carron Cooking Apparatus. 
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contractors near these centres will make use of them by sending 
their customers to see these displays and demonstrations. Full 
credit will be given for any business done in this way. 

It is hoped that architects and others who are responsible for 
internal decorations will take advantage of the facilities offered 
for aiding them in their choice; and in this connection it may be 
stated that door furniture, switch plates, bell pushes, etc., can also 
be obtained in period designs, so that the internal ornamental metal 
work in a building can be in keeping with the architectural design. 


Electric Light Fittings. 
A NEW MAKE OF BOWL. 


Much use has been made in the last few years of alabaster bowls 
for electric light fittings, and, although these have proved very 
successful from an esthetic point of view, there has always been 
present the danger of the bowl becoming discoloured and very 
often cracked should it be brought into actual contact with an 
illuminated lamp; moreover, it has not yet been possible 
to obtain a method whereby the alabaster bowl could be 
satisfactorily tinted to accord with any particular colour 
scheme and at the same time to maintain permanently that 
colour effect. 

We are informed a new bowl is now on the market which is not 
subject to the defects mentioned above. This bowl is attractive 
in appearance, and its makers claim that its colours are absolutely 
permanent, the colouring being done by hand and encased be- 
tween two sheathings of glass. 

Many beautiful effects and colourings can be obtained, 
ranging from the most subtle tints to fuller colours, hitherto 
unobtainable, and which will harmonize with any decorative 
colour scheme, and, moreover, no deep patchy colour reflec- 
tions are cast below the fitting. In cases where a decorative 
pattern is preferred to the plain tints the bowls can be had 
with floral decoration, an illustration of which is here shown. 


To the 


Hamptons are always pleased to prepare 


instructions 


Colour Schemes 


for any 


Single Interior. 


In order that the best possible repre- 
sentation of the general effect may be 
Schemes are 


secured these Colour 


usually shown as finished perspectives. 


Hamptons supply, free of charge, 
competitive 


ESTIMATES 


for every description of 


Structural Alterations, Sanitary 


and Electrical Work, Interior or 
Exterior 


Decoration, Panelling, 


etc.,, -efc, 


and drawings of 


The principle is not confined to bowls; shades or glasses of 
many patterns for downward lighting as well as some beauti- 
fully designed vases for ordinary home decoration are also made. 

Messrs. Jackson and Boyce, electrical engineers, 19 Berners 
Street, London, W.1, have a number of these bowls displayed in 
their new showrooms. 
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A HAND-COLOURED ELECTRIC-LIGHT BOWL. 
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Architect: R. Frank Atkinson, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 
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ARCHITECTURAL JOINERY AND FITTINGS 
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A BOOKLET WITH A FEW NOTES ON ENGLISH OAK AND WALNUT, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF WORK CARRIED OUT IN THESE WOODS 
TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS, WILL BE SENT UPON APPLICATION. 
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Considére Constructions, Limited. 


The following letter has been received by the Editor from the 
director and manager :— 


DEAR SirR,—We have to inform you that the name of this firm 
has now been changed to “Considére Constructions, Ltd.’’ This 
has been done with a view, as far as possible, of avoiding any title 
which might give the idea that the company was actually engaged 
in contracting work, its business (as for the past fifteen years) 
being entirely confined to the detail, calculation, and design of 
reinforced concrete. 


It may also be of interest to state that M. Pelnard-Considére 
and M. Caquot, of the French firm of Pelnard-Considére, Caquot 
et Cie, have joined the English board of directors. 


Yours faithfully, 
CONSIDERE CONSTRUCTIONS, LTD., 


Hubert E. Steinberg, 


Director and Manager. 
72 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 


An A‘sthetic Radiator. 


We have received from the National Radiator Company, Ltd., 
a very exquisite booklet on “Ideal Classic”’ Radiators, a copy of 
which, we understand, the firm will be glad to send to any archi- 
tect interested. It will be understood that the booklet is some- 
what different from usual, when it is stated that illustrations are 
included by Gladys Peto. 

In the “Ideal Classic’? Radiator, the National Radiator Co. 
has endeavoured to devise a radiator which, whilst giving the 
highest warming efficiency, shall lend itself readily to artistic 
and effective decoration. 


The Coal Smoke Curse. 


“Coal should not be regarded as a fuel, but as a raw material 
for producing fuel.”’ So said a scientific authority lately ; and the 
sooner this simple saying becomes a homely platitude the better. 
When this basic truth does come to be generally accepted Britain 
will be richer, cleaner, healthier, sunnier. 


There are two different and definite considerations underlying 
the solution of our fuel problems in modern days, and they apply 
equally to the country dweller and the town dweller, the agricul- 
turist, and the industrialist. The first consideration (coal con- 
servation) is a wholly economic one; the second consideration 
(the smoke curse) is partly a matter of economics and partly a 
matter of national and personal health. 


These problems in their varying aspects, and as they are affected 
by the production of gas, electricity, and smokeless solid fuel are 
comprehensively dealt with by two experts, Mr. J. Arthur Greene, 
of the Institute of Petroleum Technologists, and Dr. F. Mollwo 
Perkin, C.B.E., in the latest book in a series “Common Commodi- 
ties and Industries”’ (Pitman, 3s. net), entitled “‘ Patent’ Smoke- 
less and Semi-Smokeless Fuels.”’ 


This book, though in its second half it treats of many scientific 
details of great value, is essentially a book for the man in the 
street and the woman in the home, and, may we add, for the 
teacher whether of children or adults. It is not a text-book in 
any sense. It is readable—it is fascinating even. The authors 
have made a detailed investigation into “‘anti-waste solid fuel,” 
such smokeless solid fuel as can be burned in our existing grates. 
It is of higher calorific value than raw coal, it is cheaper than coal 
(being partly reconstructed of pit waste), it is clean to handle, and 
can be bought anywhere in the land. The whole treatment of the 
fuel question as dealt with in the book is a sound contribution 
to the two vital problems as important to the housewife who uses 
the coal as to the husband who pays the bill. It is a real contribu- 
tion to our stock of knowledge on a matter that concerns us all. 
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Glazed Lounge at Scala Theatre, South Shields. 


HAY WARDS 
ARCHITECTURAL 
METALWORK 


STAIRCASE 
BALUSTRADING 


DOOR PANELS, 
GRILLES & SCREENS 


PORCHES, CANOPIES, 
VERANDAHS, ETC. 


DOMES & LAYLIGHTS 


LIFT ENCLOSURES, 
GATES, ETC. 


Designs and Schemes furnished Balustrading and Moulded Hand-railing at the Offices of 
: ° . the Salvage Association, Cardiff Docks. 
gratis on receipt of particulars. 


Messrs. HENRY BUDGEN & Co., Architects, 
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BAKNET: 


Plate I. April 1923. 


HADLEY HURST, HADLEY COMMON. 


Barnet. 
By Alwyn R. Dent. 


With Photographs by Frank Mead. 


OME ten miles from Charing Cross the Great North 
Road emerges from the last scattered vestiges of 
the suburbs, and from the high ground at Whetstone 
the undulating fields swell to a green ridge in the 
distance, pleasantly clustered with red roofs and a church 
tower; the road descends, and again rising along an 
embanked approach, enters the old town of Barnet. 

It is this great thoroughfare (once the main artery of 
traffic from London to the North) passing through its 
midst that gives the keynote to the history and character 
of the town, and from the most reasonable derivation of its 
name—*a heath in the woodlands ’’—we infer its primitive 
aspect.* On this wooded ridge the Roman legions probably 
encamped on the road to 
Verulamium and the North, 
and, later, one may visualize 
the early village, with church 
and market hall at the focal 
point of the town, houses 
clustering along the highway, 
and the lord’s manor and 
sreat common lands beyond. 

In medieval days we hear 
little of it, save that it lived 
in the shadow of the great 
ibbey of St. Albans and 
nore than once came into 
conflict with its lord the 
ibbot. Its trade began to 
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lourish, and it received the 
ame of “ Chipping,’”’ from 
he fairs and markets held 
here (e.g., Cheapside), one of 
vhich still survives in the Sep- 
ember Horse Fair, founded by 
charter of the second Henry. 


* AS. “baerwum haeth”—“ Baer- 
et ’—a burning—signifying the site 
f some great conflagration, has also 
een suggested as a derivation, 
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PLAN OF BARNET. 


The main approach to Barnet is by means of a gradual 
incline, known as Barnet Hill, constructed in 1823, the 
road formerly wending deviously past the old ‘ Red Lion,” 
up the southern slope of the hill, and entering the High 
Street by the ‘‘Woolpack”’ Inn. Telford and Macadam 
supplied rival plans for Barnet Hill; Telford’s, which was 
not accepted, would have sliced off the top of the hill and 
cut a more or less deep cutting through the town, leaving 
shops and pavement high and dry. Macadam’s plan was, 
however, accepted, and the work was completed in four 
years at a cost of £17,000. 

This was at the zenith of the old coaching days, when 
Barnet flourished on the tribute it laid on travellers along 
the Great North Road. And 
a brisk and lively aspect the 
oldtown must have presented, 
as the stage coach with its 
panting steeds pulled up 
under the inviting signboard 
of the old “ Red Lion” Inn, 
first of a long street which 
seemed to be one huge cara- 
vanserai, more than a mile 
in length, terminating in the 
“Green Man”’ at the other 
end of the town. These two 
inns were rival posting- 
houses, and also rivals in 
1 politics ss the. Reds Lion 
/ being staunch Tory whilst the 
“Green Man ”’ espoused the 
Whig interest. Such was their 
rivalry that it is recorded 
that when mine host of the 
“Green Man”’ sought to draw 
custom by supplying sherry 
and sandwiches gratis to 
travellers changing there, the 
“Red Lion” retorted by 
hiring a gang of “ bruisers ”’ 
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to seize upon passing chaises and even:drag them from his 
rival’s yard. Sir Robert Peel and Lord Palmerston were 
frequent visitors at the “‘ Green Man,’ and the latter was 
staying there when the news of his succession to the title 
reached him. To-day, however, the old coaching inns; 
though still considerable, have alike diminished in number 
and importance, and many of the older buildings have 
disappeared, either completely, or else are said to hide their 
oaken beams behind stucco fronts. 

For a seventeenth-century impression of a day at Barnet 
we may quote from the “ Diary”’ of the ubiquitous Pepys. 
On August 11th, 1667, he records, “‘ Up by 4 o/clock and 
got to the Wells at Barnett by 7 o/clock, and there found 
many people adrinking”’. . .. then “to the Red Lion where 
we ‘hght, and went up in the great room and there drank 
and ate some of the best cheese cakes that ever I ate in 
my life.”” The “ Wells”’ he refers to were discovered in 1650, 
and were known as the “ Physic Well,’”’ which is still to be 
seen,. though now disused, at the end of Well House Lane, 
approached by a fine avenue of trees.” There is now some 
question of restoring this ancient well, for the care of which 
an annuity was left, and a recent analysis has shown that 
it still contains valuable medicinal properties. The develop- 
ment of Barnet as a spa is therefore worthy of consideration. 

The .parish church, which stands at the parting of the 
ways, dates from 1400, and was probably erected on the 
site of an older foundation, civca 1250. It was restored by 
Butterfield in 1875, the old nave becoming the new north 
aisle of the present nave, whilst still preserving its own 
north aisle. Formerly there existed a block of buildings 


HADLEY COMMON. 


known as Middle Row, east of the church, between Higl 
Street and Wood Street, which was destroyed by fire tt 
1889. Here was the old market-house, in its typical centra 
position, with the “‘ cage,” or village lock-up, on the grounc 
floor. Here, too, was the-old market, once the meat marke 
for London before Smithfield Market was started. ; 

Facing the church, and secluded from the road, is to bi 
seen the old Grammar School, soberly garbed in a russe’ 
suit of Tudor brickwork, founded in 1573 by Charter o 
Queen Elizabeth, on the petition of Robert Dudley, Earl o 
Leicester. The hall, with its octagonal staircase turrets 
still contains the old “ whipping post’”’ within, though ¢ 
flat ceiling hides the original timbers of the roof. 

A notable feature of the town, due to its healthful anc 
invigorating air, is the number of almshouses scattere¢ 
about, amongst which may be noted the Ravenscrof 
Almshouses, in Wood Street, founded by James Ravens 
croft in 1679 “‘ for six ancient women, widowes or maydes, 
a building now much restored. Perhaps the most charmin; 
are those on Hadley Green, founded by Sir Roger Wil 
braham, Kt., A.D. 1612, with quaint twin Gothic windows. | 

Returning to the Great North Road, we find it has nov 
become the High Street, and by the market place divides 
Telford’s new road to St. Albans, constructed in 182! 
through the Inn Yard of the “ Green Man,”’ bearing awa’ 
to the left, while straight ahead goes the old coaching roa‘ 
over Hadley Green. 

This pleasant old green, bordered with stately Georgial 
houses, conserves in its placid aspect a beauty ani 
quietude hardly to be matched in its kind throughou 
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THE MOUNT, HADLEY COMMON. 


England, and is yet but the penultimate chord in this 
harmonious scheme, for, bearing to the right and passing the 
old church, we emerge through toll gates upon an undulating 
common, with woods stretching far away—a remnant of the 
ancient Enfield Chase. The old church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Monken Hadley, near by, records the date of its erection, 1484, 
over its doorway. The ancient “ cresset ’’ which surmounts 
the tower is the last of its kind left in England, and in it 
beacons were first lit, it is said, by the monks to guide 
wayfarers through the woods around. Within, candle-light 
still serves to guide the evening service, as it did until 
recently for the neighbouring church of East Barnet. 

Amongst the many eighteenth-century houses bordering 
the Common “ Hadley Hurst’’ undoubtedly claims first 
place in the pleasing simplicity of its composition, which 
serves to accentuate a beautifully proportioned central 
feature. ‘“‘ The Mount,” at the opposite end of the Common, 
also presents a robust Georgian exterior, with its bold, if 
somewhat abrupt, termination of the cornice. 

At the junction of the roads at Kit’s End stands the 
Highstone, erected in 1740, with the inscription : ‘‘ Here was 
fought the famous Battle between Edward IV and the 
Earl of Warwick, April 14th, Anno 1471, in which the Earl 
was defeated and slain.” Warwick’s line of battle probably 
extended from the old almshouses, across Hadley Green 
to the New Road; and though Lytton, in “ The Last of 
the Barons,’ assumes that Warwick and his brother 
Montague were killed here, Warwick was more probably 
slain in retreat near where a column at Rabley is to be seen, 
according to local tradition. 

Situated in the triangular site between the St. Albans 
and Hatfield roads is Wrotham Park, designed in 1754 for 
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Entrance Front. 


WROTHAM PARK: 


Garden Front. 
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ENTRANCE GATEWAY, DYRHAM PARK. 


Admiral Byng by Isaac Ware, who had previously built 
Chesterfield House, Mayfair, for the Earl of Chesterfield, in 
1748. The garden front, with its imposing portico and 
stairs, may be said to have the finer scale, although the 
entrance front is more successful as a composition. Dyrham 
Park, on the other side of the New Road, near Dancer’s Hill, 
possesses a finely proportioned entrance gateway, said to have 
been originally a triumphal arch erected by General Monk 
in London, on the restoration of Charles the Second in 1660. 
So much was the tradition of Barnet linked with its 
great Highway, that even when the last stage coach had 
performed its journey, the inhabitants were loth to recog- 
nize in the Great Iron Road its legitimate successor, with 
the consequence that in 1852 an offshoot sprang up at New 
Barnet, where the railway 
station was constructed on 
the Great Northern main 
line; “the “branch toscHieh 
Barnet not being opened 
until 1871. But time brings 
its own revenges, and the 
volume of traffic passing 
through the town now far 
surpasses that of the coach- 
ing days of yore. The traffic 
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which seem to call for a solution which will have as its 
main lines the construction of a by-pass road from Under- 


hill, passing east of Barnet and issuing somewhere near 


Hadley Green, thence to join the New Road. 


Though the advent of the railway caused some building — 


development in Barnet along the usual confused lines of 
Victorian building, the town still remains an integral unit, 
separated from the outgrowing metropolis by a green belt. 
It is to be hoped that this green belt will be, in a measure, 


preserved in time to come, and that Barnet, following | 


the suggestion made at the Town Planning Conference of 


Ig10, may one day become one of the proposed “‘ cities of © 


health” around London, the others being, 
Waltham, Epping, Romford, Deptford, Bromley, Croydon, 
Epsom, Uxbridge and Wat- 
ford. 

Given a far-seeing and flex- 
ible town - planning scheme 


combined with the two 
complementary factors of 
ready access to the City and 


problem is, indeed, one of 


prise in the town itself, Bar- 


the most pressing problems of 
to-day; the narrow passage 
by the churchyard, and the 
signs of weakness detected in 
Barnet Hill, are two factors 
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health ’’—satellite, indeed, of 


its own energy and health. 


growth of individual enter- | 


net, secure in its traditions, | 
should become a “ city of | 


the great City, but radiating | 


clockwise, | 


for its development as an 
integral unit and the con-_ 
servation of its amenities, | 


The 


HE project to erect a monument in Rome to the 

memory of Victor Emanuel IT as the ‘‘ Founder 

of United Italy”’ took shape very soon after his 

death in 1878. The Government appointed a 
commission to make the necessary arrangements and to 
collect subscriptions, and in 1880 a competition for the 
memorial, open to the whole world, was held. 

The winner of the first prize in this competition, for 
which there were 293 entrants, was the Frenchman Nénot, 
but national feeling would not 
allow the carrying out of a ef 
design by one of a nation : 
which had been among Italy’s 
adversaries in her fight for 
freedom. Consequently, in 1882, 
a second competition was held, 
this time confined to Italians. 
In this competition the site 
and general character of the 
memorial (which had been left 
undefined in the first competi- 
tion) were now fixed. It was 
to be built on the slope of the 
Capitoline Hill, on the axis of 
the Corso, and was to consist 
of “an equestrian statue with 
an architectural background and 
suitable flights of steps.’’ In 
this competition three designs 
were selected, and a second and i 
final round was held which i= 
resulted in that of the architect 
Giuseppe Sacconi being judged 
successful in 1884. A separate ‘ 
competition for the statue of 
Victor Emanuel was won by 
the sculptor Chiaradia. 

As soon as work was started 
difficulties began to arise. 
When the slope of the Capitoline Hill was cleared it was 
found that far from affording a solid backing to the 
memorial it was honeycombed with tunnels, from which 
more than 75,000 cubic metres of rubbish were removed, 
and enormous sums had to be spent on substructures to 
support, not only the monument itself, but also the church 
of the Ara Coeli and the Piazza Capitolina. The cost also of 
expropriation of the owners of the site was considerable. 
These preliminary operations lasted from 1886—18y1, and it 
was not till 1892 that actual building began. In 1896 the 
funds already collected were completely exhausted, and for 
four years the work was at a standstill. In 1900, however, 
Parliament at last voted the necessary money, and from 
that time onward the work was carried forward until the 
war again put a temporary stop to its progress. This 
Progress has now been resumed, and the work in its main 
lines is nearing completion. 


Monument to Victor Emanuel II. 


The Last Stage. 


The original design has undergone considerable modifica- 
tion. In 1892 Sacconi found himself obliged to increase the 
width of the monument from 95 metres to 135, and he 
therefore prepared a second scheme embodying this altera- 
tion and various others. His principal helper all through 
was the sculptor Eugenio Maccagnani, who was responsible 
for the sculpture on the original design and for a good deal 
in the existing monument, Other distinguished architects 
and sculptors also collaborated in the work. 

In 1905 Sacconi. died of 
paralysis after a long illness. 
The latter part of his life was 
embittered by his difficulties in 
getting money to carry on the 
work, and by his vain attempts 
to prevent the introduction of the 
equestrian statue by Chiaradia 
as ‘the central feature of his 
design. He could not endure 
the thought of this piece of 
realism in an abstract composi- 
tion such as he intended his in 
all its features to be. 

After Sacconi’s 
Government 


death the 
appointed three 
architects, Gaetano Koch, 
Manfredo Manfredi, and _ Pio 
Piacentini to carry on the work 
as far as possible on the lines 
laid down by him. Another 
competition for the sculpture 
to decorate the retaining wall 
below the equestrian statue 
waeenheld in i910. “In “the 
final stage Angelo Zanelli was 
successful with an allegorical 
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SCULPTURE GROUP BY JERACE WITH EQUESTRIAN frieze and a standing figure 
STATUE BY CHIARADIA BEHIND. of 


Rome in the _ central 
niche. 

With the exception of the quadrigae on the end pavilions, 
and some lamps and masts, the exterior of the monument 
is now nearly complete. It is built of white Brescia stone, 
with some of the sculpture in marble and bronze. The 
equestrian statue and the winged victories are in gilt 
bronze. The monument faces almost due north, and so is 
scarcely ever lit by the sun—thus its cold whiteness is thrown 
into even stronger contrast with the warm tones of the sur- 
rounding buildings. The whole conception suffers from 
over-elaboration and multiplicity of motives—many of 
these are fine—and the detail is exceptionally well executed. 
The size of the whole is almost overpowering, but while 
making this criticism one must remember that in this 
respect, as in its elaboration, it continues the Roman 
tradition, and also that it commemorates in the person of 
the King the birth of a united Italy. 

H. CHALTON BRADSHAW. 
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BASE OF THE COMMEMORATIVE COLUMN. 


Maccagnani, Sculptor. 
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American Homes. 


Some Domestic Work by John Russell Pope. 


F the two houses by John Russell Pope, ilus- 

trated on the following pages, that belonging 

to Mr. Thomas H. Frothingham is situated on 

one of the highest spots in the vicinity of 
Far Hills, New Jersey, commanding a view of many miles 
over a beautiful rolling country. 

The estate consists of about four hundred acres, and 
within the grounds are tennis courts, a swimming pool, 
and a bridle path encircling the entire place. There are 
flower gardens and vegetable gardens—with special atten- 
tion to the asparagus bed—an orchard, and much pasture 
land for the stock. The group of farm buildings includes 
a garage, with accommodation for several cars, and a large 
barn for the cattle and horses. 

The house itself recalls in its design the typical large 
Maryland houses of the eighteenth century. Like them, 


it has a main mass and two connecting wings at right 
angles to it, joined by lower structures to the main 
building. 


The home of Mr. James Swain Frick stands in a grovelike 
plot at the head of one of the pleasant avenues of Roland 
Park. The south facade or garden elevation blends into the 
grove in a manner quite typical of old Southern colonial 
mansions. The north elevation (illustrated on p. 124) has 


been much admired for its quaint naiveteé. 

The doorways and other features of the house are big 
in scale and refined in detail, in keeping with the character 
of an old Georgian manor, but these features are so 
subordinated to the careful study of proportion of mass 
and outline, of void and solid, as to make ornamentation 
superfluous, 
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Entrance Front. 
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First-Floor Plan. 


THE HOUSE OF MR. THOMAS H. FROTHINGHAM, FAR HILLS, NEW JERSEY. 
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North Elevation. 
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A Power 


House at Queensferry, Flintshire. 


Designed by H. B. Creswell. 


IN 


A GENERAL, VIEW. 


HESE works were built facing the London and 
North-Western main Holyhead line, some twelve 
miles from Chester, on a site between the railway 
and the estuary of the Dee. They were taken 
over by the Government during the war and developed 
for the manufacture of chemicals. In this process no 
consideration was given to the sensibilities of the architect 
nor to the view from windows of houses and farms on the 
slope which rises, on the south, to the village of Hawarden 
three miles away. It is difficult to give a good lay-out and 
architectural quality to industrial buildings, because 
industrial enterprises usually have small beginnings, or, if 
not, the forethought which defines beforehand the lines of 
future extensions frequently fails of its intention from the 
unexpectedness of directions of growth. The works illus- 
trated in these pages were, however, laid out complete and 
on a large scale for the manufacture in England of a well- 
established French boiler—the Niclausse Water-tube. 

Unfortunately the enterprise proved unsuccessful, mainly 
because the elaborate hydraulic machinery which was 
designed to render in mild steel what had hitherto been 
manufactured in cast iron, increased the cost of the boiler 
out of all proportion to the advantages gained. Rectangular 
tubes, 8 inches by 4 inches and g feet long, were drawn, 
cold, out of forged cylinders. Tubes of such size had at 
that time never before been so drawn. The accumulators, 
delivering water to the various hydraulic presses and 
benches at a pressure of 2$ tons to the square inch, were 
housed in the tower of the power station, and the engines 
and pumps in the attached building. 

The problem the architect set himself was to express the 
dignity associated with engineering works in a _ sound, 
inexpensive brick structure which should not claim kinship 
with traditions of building associated with quite other planes 


of activity than the manufacture of boilers. In this he was 
not entirely successful: although he desired only that the 
building should look like what it was, the public desired 
more. Unable to accept it as looking like a town hall, ora 
bank, or a home for inebriates, or to trace in it the lineaments 
of Western architecture, the public not only explored the 
remotest wilds of Asia to seek a comparison with the Tibetan 
Rock Monastery, but adopted the salient feature of the 
boiler works as a local tradition ; and workmen’s villas, that 
sprang up in the vicinity, vied with one another in a display 
of superfluous and inconvenient battered buttresses. 

These buttresses express the structural needs of the walls 
of the several shops—packing, machine, tube, power 
house, and engine house. The floor enclosed by the walls 
is divided into bays by cast-iron stancheons carrying roof- 
girders supporting the principals of a “‘ Belfast ’’ roof. 
The roof-girders and feet of principals bear on the walls at 
points where the buttresses occur, but the chief duty of 
the buttresses is to resist the lateral pressure of wind sweep- 
ing over a wide expanse of light-boarded and felted roof. 
The battered buttresses also distribute the load at ground 
level and make it possible to keep the underside of the 
concrete foundations less than 2 feet below the surface. 

The subsoil is sand, in which water lies at a mean depth 
of about 4 feet and rises and falls as much as 12 inches m 
sympathy with spring tides, so that a wide spread of shallow 
foundations was necessary. The foundations of the tower 
carry a load of 1,000 tons, and are formed by an armoured- 
concrete raft, extending to 3 feet below the surface and 
rising inside to form a floor 6 inches above the ground. 
Purple brindled bricks were used as facings, and the same 
clay, burnt to a vitrified face, was used in making the 
coping blocks. The lintels over windows and doors are of 
cast iron, with shaped feathers. 


Plate II. 


A POWER HOUSE, QUEENSFERRY, FLINTSHIRE 


THE TOWER. 
H. B. Creswell, Architect. 


April 1923. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE POWER HOUSE, QUEENSFERRY. 
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Leaves from a Sketch Book. 


No. 3.—The Late Gerald Horsley. 
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GERALD HORSLEY. 


HALF-TIMBER WORK AT TEWKESBURY. STUDY OF A DUCK FOR DECORATION. 
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A HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE, LEDBURY. 
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Twenty Years of British Architecture. 


Editorial 


and Some Lay Views. 
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NEW SHOWROOM, BIRMINGHAM. 


Harvey and Wicks, Architects. 


O disparage the building of our own day has long 
been a cliché with writers and speakers. They 
will touch on the deplorable ugliness, let us say, 
of Holborn or the Charing Cross Road, and with 
a gesture of hopelessness are content to leave it at that. 
Even the educated are so timid in matters of taste that they 
take refuge in the criterion of age, which is at least a calcu- 
lable or arguable fact, and will judge a building or a piece of 
furniture solely by this. Yet they would think it odd thus 
to criticize poetry. or music. The fact is the architecture of 
our own day has been continually misjudged for three 
reasons. First, by a looseness of thinking, it is saddled with 
the misdemeanours of those preceding periods which are 
not yet far enough in the past to have acquired a title and a 
character of their own, with the gloomy basements and bad 
service of the sixties, the restless prettiness or terra-cotta 
ferocity of the seventies. Second, it is almost wholly spoken 
of and judged as street architecture, whereas the great bulk 
of its best work has been done in country places, on hill- 
tops or remote quiet spots and privacies where only a few 
eyes have seen and enjoyed it. Third, and most important, 
it has been judged, and naturally, by the bulk which is 
apparent and obvious to all passers-by—work which has 
been done by men who were primarily interested in 
values of frontages and rents, who are expert in those 
matters and were employed for that reason. For architec- 
ture suffers more than any other art from the disease of 
parody. What is beautiful and fitting in its proper place, 
with reason and scale and right handling to foster it and give 
it life, is ever so easily caricatured in the half-memory of a 
slipshod mind, till it degenerates into the banal trade-mark 
of facile draughtsmen, and the fountain-head itself is defiled 
by the taint of the streams which apparently issue from it. 
On all sides the sad parody goes on, the parody of the frank 
but uninformed plagiarist: the parody of the speculating 
builder whose aim is (or was in the days when he built) to 
gather features, as a man might collect butterflies, and pin 
them up, all kinds together, on the specimen board of his 
rows and avenues; and the parody of the estate agent who 
must catalogue some simple country dwelling as a “pic- 
turesque example of Queen Anne.” 
Architecture is judged by the bulk of work seen—no other 
art is. No one dilutes the good with the bad in order to 
arrive at a judgment of the literature of our day. No one 


judges painting partly by the covers of chocolate-boxes, 
or seeks to know what our musicians or dramatists are 
doing by working out the lowest common multiple of all 
their endeavours. Architects have long known the quality 


of the work which has been going on during the last twenty 


or even thirty years—the large vision of Shaw, the colour 
and mystery of Bodley, the spacious planning of Webb, the 
warm and vivid judgment of Blomfield, the sweet efficiency 
of Newton, the humour and audacity of Lutyens, Burnet’s 
sheer straightforwardness, Lorimer’s happy intricacy, Scott’s 
new way with old themes, and many another, whom to recall 
would fill a volume. But not so the public, our masters. 
They pass by unheeding on the other side, intent on reaching, 
Jerusalem before the markets open. 

It is to combat this indifference, to direct this unheeding 
interest towards the good that now is and the greater good 
that shall be, that the Architecture Club has been founded. 
And its exhibition of photographs and models of finished 
works, held last month at Grosvenor House, should have 
made a good beginning of the work. It was very wise to have 
photographs, which all men can understand, and which they 
believe are less misleading than drawings. It is to be hoped 
that photography will be more generally adopted for archi- 
tectural exhibitions, and that even the Royal Academy will 
yield in time. It is the only way to show architecture, save 
to architects. This is not to say that photographs may not 
mislead. Much may be done by a clever contriver of light 
and shade and a dull building dressed in all the magic of 
atmosphere. But this can be discounted in time. The great 
point to bear in mind is that the public understands and 
likes photographs: it likes, but mistrusts, perspective draw- 
ings: it dislikes and misunderstands plans and elevations. 
At the moment there are hardly six photographers who can 
take photographs of architecture. The aim should be to 
give the impress of mass; and to attain this by designing the 
picture in light and shade. The Americans are ahead of us 
in this. They take every advantage of their sunshine. Our 
own photographers seem rather to aim at getting as much as 
possible of the building into a plate of a given size. The 
result is a loss of character. 

The Architecture Club, then, is to be a trumpeter of what 
is good. It will do what it can to initiate a school of patrons. 
The days of the individual great patron are over, anyhow 
for us. The popes, or the French kings, or our own rich 
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THE REGENT THEATRE, BRIGHTON. 
Robert Atkinson, Architect. 


noblemen of the past, were men of culture in the arts, and 
would pass artists on one to another. But in our own day 
it is great institutions and commercial corporations that are 
the patrons, and in the matter of architecture, which is 
not one of their first interests, they are liable to the weak- 
nesses and compromises of all committees; the secretary’s 
cousin seems the obvious person. The Club is to be a trum- 
peter; but there is a danger of abuse. Let it not trumpet 
individuals, but the principles that are common to all who 
have hopes for architecture. It must use its influence to 
make others see, as far as we know, what architecture is and 
what its aims are; and, above all, to make them believe that 
it is worth while. 

We are happy to be able to print communications on the 
subject of the work of the last twenty years from three dis- 
tinguished amateurs of architecture. 


HE nineteenth century in England—though all 

its mistakes are explicable by its difficulties and 

it was a period of earnest effort—produced a larger 

proportion of eyesores amongst the new buildings 

than any other century of which we have record. The 

reasons are complicated, the nature and vices of the eye- 

sores very varied: they cannot be entered into here. The 

fact is now generally admitted. The significant and cheering 

thing about the last generation is that it has seen this pro- 
portion of eyesores steadily dwindling. 

Even where we imitate we imitate more successfully, and 


mere imitation is on the wane. The increasing tendency 
to conform intelligently to the requirements of our own 
times has gone with an increasing distaste for slavish 
bookwork, for irrelevant decoration, and for camouflage in 
building. Architecture must always have a basis to start 
from : the revolt against restless miscegenation of old forms, 
profuse misuse of dead ornament, and elaborate copying of 
detail no longer naturally expressive of our civilization, 
drove our architects back upon the simplest and most 
“structural’’ styles they could find—the Classic and that 
plainest of classic derivatives described as “Queen Anne”’ 
or “ Early Georgian.”’ If we develop, as we may, a general 
modern tradition, its roots will lie there, and in the box-like 
blocks which were the first efforts of modern Americans to 
accommodate themselves to the needs of present-day 
offices and factories. Let a natural ornament flower as it 
will; let the remotest things grow naturally from this stem, 
as, in long process of time, even English Decorated grew, in 
devious descent, from the modes of Greece, Rome, and 
Byzantium. But fearless honesty of plan and simplicity 
of design had to be the starting-points of any revival 
worthy the name and not a mere erudite affectation. 
Honest building is increasing, and, by the same token, the 
number of architects who are passionately interested in their 
art. The condition and character of that art is perhaps more 
surely indicative than anything of the mental health and pro- 
clivities of a civilization. It is certainly the art which most 
continuously affects us in our daily lives. Je CaSOULRE. 
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THE UNION BUILDINGS, PRETORIA, SOUTH AFRICA. 
Herbert Baker, A.R.A., Architect. 


T is admittedly a difficult thing to estimate at their 
correct value the achievements of one’s own generation 
in any kind of human activity. In art and architecture, 
however, the course of centuries has established certain 
standards and principles of more or less general application, 
by which the work of any age, even the present, can be judged 
without undue presumption or risk of grievous error. 

So judged, the story of British art and architecture during 
the past twenty years, and even more especially of the last 
decade, appears to me to be one of remarkable, nay, of 
stupendous progress. I, for one, am quite confident that it 
will be so regarded when time returns its final verdict upon 
our day. In my opinion the verdict will be the same whether 
directed to the works which present-day painters and archi- 
tects will leave behind them, or to the interest, taste, and 
power of appreciation displayed by the general mass of the 
public. In both departments the past twenty years have 
seen a great advance. No doubt the one element of progress 
has not been without its effect upon the other. 

To quote examples in a short appreciation such as I 
have been asked to give would be a difficult and somewhat 
invidious process. Fortunately it is not necessary to do so 
to any extent, but as an instance of modern architecture at 
its best and highest I may refer with confidence to the 
Thistle Chapel at Edinburgh. Here is combined to perfec- 
tion the knowledge and power of execution of the present 
with the thoroughness, fertility of imagination, and attention 
to detail of the best periods of the past. The new cathedral 
at Liverpool is another example that may fairly be quoted; 
while, in more general terms, there has been during the period 
in question a most gratifying improvement in the concep- 
tion and execution of public buildings as a whole. 

Even more gratifying has been the greater attention paid 
to the claims of art in the grouping and design of small 
houses and cottages in recent building schemes. All are not 


of equal merit; but many 

show an admirable under- 

standing of the fact that the 

uplifting of a people depends 
: upon moral and spiritual fac- 
‘ tors no less than upon health 
and sanitation. 

In painting the story is the 
same. The work of the school 
of young painters now in 
England will stand as high 
in the estimation of future 
generations as the Dutch 
school of the seventeenth 
century or the Italians of the 
fifteenth century. It is, in my 
opinion, immeasurably supe- 
rior to anything to be seen 
to-day in any other country. 

Present-day British art and 
architecture are moral and 
educative assets of immense 
value. It is to be hoped that 
the progress made will not be 
lost... In art ‘the €flortmie 
create is life. Originality, 
however, should not be de- 
graded into eccentricity. One 
of the chief lessonsof the past, 
and, in my opinion, the best guide to the future, is the power 
of simplicity of line and the danger of over-decoration. 

Painting and architecture, however, are historically, and 
always should be, complementary arts. Every opportunity 
should be given to the best of our young painters to decorate 
the works of our leading young architects, instead of 
being kept, as they too often have been, in water-tight 
compartments. On such lines the story of the progress of 
British art and architecture may well go on from strength 
to strength. PHILIP SASSOON. 


LLOYD’S BANK, ANDOVER. 
Horace Field, Architect. 
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Plate III. 


April 1923. 
BARTON ST. MARY, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., Architect. 
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OFFICES FOR THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
AND GLOBE INSURANCE CO., MANCHESTER. 


Percy S. Worthington, Architect. 


HE houses and gardens of the last twenty years 

show this marked contrast with the work of the 

previous fifty : they represent the beginnings of a 

new tradition as compared with the irresponsible 
eclecticisms of the nineteenth century. Architects and clients 
alike preserve their freedom of choice as between the varied 
historical inspirations of modern design, but there is a grow- 
ing unity in method of treatment, based on a better know- 
ledge of the “periods” (unpleasant, but inevitable word) 
themselves and of the qualities they exhibited. The present 
high level of achievement seems to result from the con- 
vergence of two streams of effort—the school of Norman Shaw 
towards better design and that of Philip Webb towards a 
right and pleasant use of materials. In the result there is 
now a general level of accomplishment which was evident 
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BUSINESS PREMISES, 
DUKE STREET. 


FE. Vincent Harris, Architect. 


in the work of very few men during last century. This is 
mainly due, no doubt, to the immense advance in the educa- 
tion of architects and the consequent increase in the influence 
of the ablest men on the work of their fellows, but no small 
credit must be given to the clients themselves. The notable 
enlargement in the scope of the popular literature of houses 
and gardens, the profusion with which the best work, both 
old and new, has been illustrated and explained during the 
last quarter of a century, and the re-establishment (still 
partial but growing) in the public mind of architecture as 
the most significant of the arts, have backed the efforts of 
architects themselves. 

I believe this movement is increasing in force and volume, 
and that in another twenty years ignorant house design will 
find little market. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 
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HOUNDSTALLE HOUSE, SUSSEXe 
The late Alwyn Ball, Architect. 


COURT LODGE, GROOMBRIDGE, SUSSEX. 
John D, Clarke, Architect, 


Correspondence. 


The First Atelier of Architecture. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

Sir,—In 1913 the Beaux Arts Committee, with the support of 
the Society of Architects, established the First Atelier of Archi- 
tecture in London. The principle on which its training is based, 
in contradistinction to all previous forms of training, is that 
architecture is primarily a logical interpretation of human needs 
and only in so far as it fulfils this function can it be claimed to be 
noble or expressive. 

The First Atelier has no university or other great teaching 
body which can maintain it upon a secure and permanent financial 
basis, and we venture to ask your assistance in our effort to esta- 
blish a maintenance fund of £600 a year. 

A statement is enclosed describing the function and work of the 
atelier, and it is felt that, having produced excellent results, it 
should not be allowed to languish for lack of funds, and we hope 
it is only necessary to bring these facts before the architects and 
art-loving public, when the money will be forthcoming. Any of 
the undersigned will be happy to supply further information and 
to acknowledge receipt of funds for this outstanding work in the 
higher education of architects in this country. 

Yours faithfully, ; 
JOHN W. Srmpson, PP.R.I.B.A. 
(Chairman). 
H. V. LANCHESTER, F.R.I.B.A. 
ARTHUR Davis, F.R.I.B.A. 
ErRnEst H. Setsy, F.S.I. 
Percy B. Tusps, F.R.I.B.A., F.S. Arc. 
R. GouLBuRN LovELL, AN IR MIB IA. WES IA 
H. P. Cart DE Larontalne, A.R.I.B.A. 
(Hon. Secretary). 
The Beaux Arts Committee, the First Atelier of Architecture, 
28 Bedford Square, London, W.C.tr. 


The Architectural League of New York. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

Str,—To commemorate the bi-centenary of the death of Sir 
Christopher Wren simultaneously with the arrangements in 
London the president of the Architectural League of New York, 
Mr. Howard Greenley, and the members of the Executive Com. 
mittee, hung a wreath under the portrait of Sir Christopher Wren 
in the annual exhibition, which is just taking place at the League ; 
and Mr. Greenley made the enclosed speech, which I think you 
probably would be very interested to publish in your good 
magazine. 

With assurances of personal regards, believe me, 
Faithfully yours, 
ALFRED C. Bossom. 


The pe etgral League of New York, 215 West Fifty-Seventh 
LTGeL: 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 

The 38th Annual Exhibition of the Architectural League is 
strengthened and embellished by a comprehensive exhibition of 
the work of notable contemporaneous English architects officially 
shown for the first time in this country through the courtesy and 
interest of Paul Waterhouse, Esquire, the president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, seconded by the untiring efforts 
of our esteemed member, Mr. Alfred C. Bossom. 

_This exhibition takes on further significance by the fact that 
simultaneously in England and here in America we are offering 
to Sir Christopher Wren, perhaps the most notable of all English 
architects, the honours of bi-centenary remembrance. His lofty 
expression of the value and importance of architecture may be 
summed up in his own words: “Architecture has its political 
use, public buildings being the ornament of a country. It esta- 
blishes a nation, draws people and commerce, makes the people 
love their native country, which passion is the original in all great 
actions of a commonwealth.”’ 

Of his history you are all well acquainted. Born on October 
20, 1032, his early education was acquired at Westminster School 


and afterward at Oxford. Until he was thirty years old he dis- 
played no distinct tendency toward the art of architecture, con- 
fining himself to matters of science to which he made valuable 
contribution. After the Great Fire of London in 1666 he developed 
a comprehensive plan for the rebuilding of the City, which in 
point of design can be said to be some 200 years in advance of 
his time. His masterpiece is unquestionably the Metropolitan 
Cathedral of St. Paul in London, originally begun upon the lines 
of Inigo Jones, of which great master he was the pupil. To show 
the prodigious quality of his work in his capacity of Surveyor- 
General of the King’s Works, a position he held for forty-nine 
years, reference should be made to the churches of London, of 
which he reconstructed over fifty on their medieval sites in the 
Renaissance manner, with special attention to St. Mary-le-Bow 
in Cheapside, St. Bride’s in Fleet Street, and St. Martin’s in 
Ludgate Hill, whose towers and steeples are of surpassing beauty. 
Of equal importance are the new wing at Hampton Court Palace, 
Greenwich Hospital, Kensington Palace, Marlborough House, 
and the library at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Perhaps one reason for his success can be attributed to the 
extremely able body of fellow craftsmen he gathered around him, 
a subject of unusual significance to the members of the League 
in the principle of its own composition. Such names as Strong, 
his master mason, Jennings, his master carpenter, Cibber and 
Grinling Gibbons, his sculptors and carvers, and Jean Tijou, his 
iron-worker, and the craftsmen that worked under him. 

The last five years of his life until his death in February 1723, 
are somewhat clouded by the neglect he suffered at the hands of 
his official patrons. Nevertheless, he has left us a memory as 
imperishable as the monuments he conceived and executed. 

The architecture of Christopher Wren in England represents the 
soul of a man of whom England should ever be proud. An archi- 
tect, sprung from and nourished by herself and worthy to be placed 
in the first rank of men of genius of all time. 

And so, with entire consciousness of the honour of representing 
you, the Architectural League of New York, in this memorial 
ceremony which we are conducting here to-day, and which will 
be also performed at the ceremonial in the Cathedral of St. Paul 
in London by his Excellency the American Ambassador, I place 
this tribute from American architects of to-day at the feet of 
the great architect of yesterday whose name and whose work is 
an inspiration for all ages : Sir Christopher Wren. 


HOWARD GREENLEY. 
President, Architectural League of New York. 


Carclew House. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


S1R,—TI am much interested in an illustration (in your February 
number) of Carclew House in an article on Devoran. It is 
curiously like “Gatcombe,”’ Minchinhampton, Gloucester. This 
house was built by the Sheppards at the end of the eighteenth 
or at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and sold to David 
Ricardo, the political economist, who died there in 1s. IEE oS 
now inhabited by my brother, Col. Ricardo. There seems to be 
no record of the architect of ‘‘ Gatcombe.”’» The central part of the 
house is identical except that the pillars cease at the first story. 
At the extreme left end there is a clock and billiard-room some- 
what similar to “Carclew.”’ 

I wondered whether there was any record of the architect of 
the central part of Carclew House, or of what other houses he 
built. 

Yours truly, 
“Evegate, ” M. H. Tasor. 
Bocking, Braintree. 


Mr. H. J. Birnstingl writes : I have not been able to ascertain 
the name of the architect of Carclew House. It is a character- 
istic example, however, of the houses of this period; and the 
fact that the order at “‘ Gatcombe”’ goes only through one story 
seems to indicate that the two houses bear a resemblance to 
each other on broad lines alone. There is, of course, a strong 
family resemblance between many of the houses of this period. 


Selected Examples of Interior Decoration. 


In Continuation of ‘The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


A Door and Doorease at Gwydyr House, Whitehall. 
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A DOORWAY AT GWYDYR HOUSE, WHITEHALL. 
J. Marguand, Architect. 
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SELECTED EXAMPLES OF INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Measured and Drawn by Christopher C. Woodbridge. 


Recent Books. 


English Furniture and Decoration. 


“English Furniture and Decoration of the Later Eighteenth Century, 
1760-1820.”’ M. Jourpain. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., £3 3s. net. 
1922. 272 pp., 400 illustrations, 9 in collotype. 


When the Emperor Diocletian abdicated the imperial throne of 
Rome and retired to his Dalmatian palace at Spalatro, which had 
been built for his retirement, he was, quite unwittingly, establish- 
ing a fashion which was destined to dominate the architectural 
taste of England throughout the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. This is the super-classical age, and as all such manners 
tend to become depraved, it was left to Thomas Hope, of Deep- 
dene—that atrocious mansion which one passes after leaving 
Burford Bridge on the road to Dorking—to drag this classical 
taste in the mire, and to translate the stately dignity of ancient 
Rome—born under sunny Italian skies and fitted to the taste 
of a people of a long-past age, in toga, circlet, and sandal—and 
to travesty it badly for the domestic needs of another race—in 
knee breeches and scratch wigs, in a colder clime—as unsuited 
to England and the English as the Kaffir kraal would be to the 
Esquimaux. 

The prime agent in this revolutionizing of English architectural 
taste was Robert Adam, who set sail from Venice on July 11, 
1757, and arrived at Spalatro on the 22nd of the same month. 


Of his journey, of its vicissitudes—among which was the 
experience of being nearly arrested as a spy—it is needless to 
refer here. The result was the magnificent and costly volume, 
“The Ruins of the Palace of the Emperor Diocletian in Spalatro,” 
which appeared seven years later. 

The rise of Robert Adam as the fashionable architect of his 
day is extraordinary, even when his masterful personality and 
his personal or professional qualities are considered. The son 
of an architect, brother to three others who were of considerable 
assistance to him in his later work, the protégé of Lord. Bute— 
even with all these advantages, the extent of his practice and 
the evidences of his own activities, which are present everywhere, 
are truly amazing. Still more astounding is the fact that he 
induced so many patrons, not to erect new houses in his style, 
but to alter, at large expense, many mansions which had been — 
built and finished not many years before. 

It is with this classical age that Miss Jourdain’s book con- 
cerns itself, and the author writes with a systematized knowledge 
and an orderly marshalling of fact and chapters which is of the 
greatest assistance to the student. The publisher’s announce- 
ment that this is the fourth volume of a series, of which the 
first (by Miss Jourdain) has yet to appear, and the second 
and third by Francis Lenygon have been with us for some 
years, we can afford to ignore, as this book is complete in itself, 


CEILING OF THE SALOON, HEVENINGHAM HALL. 
(Circa 1797-99.) 


From “ English Furniture and Decoration of the Later Eighteenth Century, 1760-1820.” 
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DETAIL OF ALCOVE OF BALLROOM, 20 PORTMAN SQUARE. 
Robert Adam, Architect. 


(Circa 1775.) 


From ‘English Furniture and Decoration of the Later Eighteenth Century, 1760-1820,” 


The chief characteristic of Adam’s work is its dignity. True, 
the same may be said of his imitators, such as James Wyatt, 
whose scheme for the dining-room at Heveningham is shown 
on p.146. It is easier to imitate than to create, however, and in 
this scheme Wyatt’s decoration above his door-heads is puerile 
and meaningless and his apsidal recesses are weak. In the 
detail of the alcove in the ballroom at 20 Portman Square is 


shown what Adam could do with a similar scheme twenty years 


before. That Wyatt could succeed is evident by the ceiling of 


the saloon at Heveningham, although Biagio Rebecca is respon- 


sible for the real effect. 

Another characteristic of the work of Adam — and, in fact, 
of the age itself—is the lavish use of ornament in painting, 
plaster, stucco, carving, or inlay. In furniture an effect of richness 


may be obtained by this means if judiciously used, but in decora- 


tion the tendency to over-elaboration is difficult to repress. That 
the same idea occurred to Robert Adam is evident. His restrained 
elevations and interiors are easily his most successful. That he 
pandered to the taste of his time is obvious; that he did this 
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against his better judgment is no less evident. To those who 
have placed their rooms at the mercy of the commercial decorator 
nothing is more apparent than the fact that ‘“‘a little of Adam 
goes a long way.’”’ It may also be remarked that graining of 
soft woods, if done for the reason quoted by Miss Jourdain on 
page 61, namely, “not with a view of having the imitation 
mistaken for the original, but rather to create an allusion to it 
fitalics not in the quotation] and by a diversity of lines to 
produce’ a kind of variety and intricacy which affords more 
pleasure to the eye than a flat shade of colour,” is in much the 
same category. Bismarck’s “lath painted to look like iron ” is 
not comparable to this kind of sham. 

Miss Jourdain’s book is comprehensive and instructive—a few 
pages of text to each chapter, followed by the relative illus- 
trations. She deals with the sculptors and designers, from 
Wilton and Nollekens to Flaxman and Wedgwood; with materials 
and processes—scagliola, graining, gilding, stucco and composition ; 
with the decorative painting of Angelica Kauffmann, her husband, 
Antonio Zucchi, Cipriani and Pergolesi; with the development 
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DOORS AND ALCOVES IN THE. DINING-ROOM,. HEVENINGHAM HALL, 1797-99. 
James Wyatt, Architect. 


From ** English Furniture and Decoration of the Later Eighteenth Century, 1760-1820.” 


of the chimneypiece (the pewter appliqué work of Boulton is 
here explained for the first time in books of this kind) and of 
the staircase, the door and its architrave and overdoor; and 
with chapters on plaster, metal work and the lighting of rooms 
of the period to conclude the decorative section. The remainder 
of the book is devoted to furniture, beginning with the work of 
the Heppelwhite school and tracing the further evolution in 
the hands of Sheraton until the final debasement of the English 
Empire. Many would say (and many more would agree) that 
the latter, in text and illustration, could have been omitted 
without disadvantage to the book, and if the space thus devoted 
had been utilized for further illustration of those pieces of the 
earlier years of which the cultured cabinet-maker can well be 
proud, that the substitution would have greatly advantaged the 
book as a whole. 

Of this earlier furniture, choice in design, fine in execution, 
and of beautiful timber, the pedestal and urn reproduced here 
from Fig. 360 in the book is typical of a skilful and cultured 
period, and Mr. Charles Kinderman is to be congratulated on 
its possession. HERBERT CESCINSKY. 


English Architecture at a Glance. 


“English Architecture at a Glance.’’ With an Introduction by Frederick 
Chatterton, F.R.I.B.A. London: The Architectural Press, 27-29 Tothill 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Price Is. net. 


The sub-title of this book describes it as ““A Simple Review in 
Pictures of the Chief Periods of English Architecture.’ This is 
exactly what it is. You have Norman, Gothic, Tudor, Renais- 
sance, and so on, split up into their various periods and illus- 
trated on one page by a drawing of a Norman church or a 
Georgian palace, and on another by sketches of the typical 
details and decoration of the period illustrated. There is a 
criticism one can level at the letterpress that it is not sufficiently 
descriptive of the drawings; it deals in short and striking para- 
graphs with the more general aspects of architecture. But, on 
the other hand, for the layman—and for him this book is intended 
—nothing could be more useful from the point of view of propa- 
ganda than that he should have presented to him a wider vision 
of architecture. This is essentially the sort of book an architect 
could give to his clients. It is small, cheap, enlightening, and 
the pen-drawings by J. D. M. Harvey are exquisite. C. 
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Italian Renaissance Architecture. 


“Jtalian Renaissance Architecture.’?’ By GEORGES GRomort (Ecoles des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris), translated from the French by George F. Waters. 
John Tiranti: London. 20s, 


The literature of Italian Renaissance architecture continues 
to develop, and it is a period of such vital importance to the 
student of modern architecture that no apology is needed to 
introduce a work on the subject by an eminent French 
authority. 

- In size, form and structure the book under 
consideration is closely modelled on the 
English standard volume, “ Italian Renais- 
sance Architecture,’ by W. J. Anderson, 
and it may be asked whether there is 
room for this volume, when to Anderson 
Sir Thomas Jackson’s excellent contribu- 
tion* has recently been added. The 
publisher's note tells us that for some tinie 
the author persistently refused to allow his 
book to be published in English, because 
he fully acknowledged the debt which he 
owed to the late Mr: Anderson, and stated 
that if the English work had been trans- 
lated into French it would have been super- 
fluous for him to have written the book 
atall. But there is, surely, room for many 
books on a period so vital to all interested 
in the art of building. The fresh, critical 
attitude of Sir Thomas Jackson, the frankly 
unsympathetic yet brilliant study by Mr. 
_Moore,t and the analytical theorizing of 
_ Mr. Geoffrey Scott,f all throw a new light 
on a period which cannot be too familiar 
_or be seen from too many points of view. 
The fact that Professor Gromort was 
_ awarded the Bailly Prize of the Institut de 
France in 1914 for this book is sufficient 
| proof of its excellence. 

It must be clearly understood that the 
volume has a strictly limited objective. 
, No general text-book of this kind can go 

into much detail, and this is a general 
introduction dealing with the most famous 
buildings of the most famous men. The 
large and intricate subject is, however, 
_handled with a wide grasp of essentials, a 
largeness of view, and a clearness of analysis 
that is admirable. Take, for instance, the 
emphasis laid on the ensembles of big 
schemes, which is particularly French in 
point of view and one which is too often 
lacking in our English books. 

Professor Gromort is a whole - hearted 
| supporter of Renaissance principles, and he 
_ boldly meets the detractors of the period, 
/and champions it as being unequalled in 
originality by reason of extreme diversity 
and flexibility. He extols whole-heartedly 
_ the charm which is one of the most exquisite 
of its qualities: its works were conceived 
with fervour and executed with delight. 
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There is no tedium, for each detail is con- 4 MAHOGANY PEDESTAL AND URN. 


sidered with constant joy. 

On examining the structure of the book it 
will be found that the chapter headings are 
‘almost identical with those of Anderson. 
The author has grouped subjects in chronological order, in pre- 
ference to grouping them geographically. For instance, with 
Quattrocento Florence of the Early Renaissance (1400-1500) he 
groups the early work round Milan and in North Italy ; with 
\the Central Period of Culmination in Rome (1500-1550) he 
'groups Sanmicheli and Sansovino in Venetia; and with the 


* “The Renaissance of Roman Architecture—Italy.”’ 
tT ‘‘Character of Renaissance Architecture.” 
t “ The Architecture of Humanism.” 
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From ‘ English Furniture and Decoration of 
the Later Eighteenth Century.” 


Period of the Decadence in Rome (1550-1650) he groups Palladio 
in Vicenza and Alessi at Genoa. 

The chapter dealing with the Early Renaissance calls for 
little comment in detail. We are told of the influence of local 
styles and methods of construction, how the medieval buildings 
of Florence, the Roman antiquities of Verona, the palace types 
of Venice were all moulded to form a basis of the new style, 
transcribed in Roman elements. He reminds us, further, that 
in the north the earlier uses of the style followed much the same 
tendency as that which occurred in France 
under Louis XII, from that error in principle 
where distance from Rome and the essentials 
of antiquity led to an undue importance 
being placed on ornamentation, the perfec- 
tion of which could ill atone for carelessness 
in composition. 

One feels that the writer, trained to the 
French grand manner, turns from the earlier 
experimental phases to the work of the 
culmination with relief, and it is most in- 
teresting to compare this with the diametric- 
ally opposite sympathies of Sir Thomas 
Jackson. Clearly and crisply the personali- 
ties of the Great Age are set before us: 
Julius II and his Bramante, Leo X and his 
Raphael, Agostino Chigi and his Peruzzi, 
Paul III and his Antonio the younger. 
With great zest and conviction we are told 
that these men scorn wealth of decoration 
to give greater value to essential qualities, 
and that this is pre-eminently the period of 
plans, because the first consideration as 
regards composition and study is that of 
unity, proportion and character. 

The little disputes of experts are not 
finally settled, and there are no startling 
additions to Renaissance scholarship. The 
author is one of those who still hold that 
Bramante designed the Cancellaria, and 
he attributes the porch of Sta. Maria in 
Domnica to Raphael; but in the latter 
case there is, among Peruzzi’s drawings, 
a detailed elevation that seems to prove 
the latter’s authorship conclusively. 

But these details are rather beside the 
point, for, as has been said, the book is 
manifestly not intended for the research 
scholar and Renaissance specialist, but is, 
rather, a manual for the general student 
and a reminder to the duller memories of 
older men. 

Professor Gromort’s whole-hearted enthu- 
siasm rises in a crescendo that culminates 
with his chapter on S. Peter’s and the 
Vatican, which is, to him, the great work of 
the Renaissance and the most important 
production of modern times. It is repre- 
sented as the réswmé of the civilization of 
two whole centuries, the presentation of 
a vast ensemble comparable to that of 
Versailles, the symbol of a great power. 

S. Peter’s is the waiting-hall for the 
whole of Christendom; it represents a vast 
and catholic idea: it is the home of all the 
Faithful, where one from the uttermost ends 
of the earth may, at any hour, make his 
confession in almost any known language. 
It is the counterpart of the Fora of Imperial Rome, with their 
great basilicas, designed to impress the colonist from some 
far-distant province, to symbolize the established power, the 
everlasting reign. 

The simple, clear and masterly conception of Bramante and 
his indomitable master were marred in execution by the hesi- 
tancy and transformations that inevitably followed during one 
hundred and twenty years of building under twenty popes and 
ten architects, and it was later still that Bernini conceived the 
incomparable atrium that forms so worthy a forecourt to the 
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greatest church of the world. Yet, in spite of blemishes, who 
can fail to admire the vast conception of the whole lay-out, 
the harmonious disposition of the great vaults, the space 
values, the stupendous glory of the dome? The splendid 
analytical eulogy is admirably illustrated by a general plan 
of the whole group, which, with the views from the air, 
are of the greatest value and fulfil a need that is felt in 
other books. 

If one may offer a slight criticism, the account of Sanmicheli 
seems a little inadequate and in the nature of an anticlimax. 
The enormous output of the great Veronese, the organization 
of his office, his zealous band of nephews and the far-flung 
line of works down the Adriatic Sea and at Corfu, and on 
to Crete and Cyprus, for which he was responsible as the 
chief military architect of the Venetian Republic, are scarcely 
indicated, and the facts are not too accurate. One can hardly 
agree that the Palazzo Bevilacqua at Verona is of 1520, as given 
in the text (1527 being given on the illustration), nor does the 
date 1524 given to the Porta del Palio give a true impression, 
for it was really his most mature work and not complete at 
his death. And we know from his tomb in the Church of S. 
Thomas of Canterbury that he died in 1559, not in 1569 as 
this book states. 

The subject of the Decadence at Rome comes back again to 
the high level of the former chapters, and is treated with ability. 
It is a period which, in spite of the name given to it, has many 
important lessons. 

Professor Gromort maintains that, in spite of all the value of 
Bramante’s work, there is more to be gleaned from Palladio. 
These later men, in spite of aberrations of taste, take their 
inspiration from Roman ensembles—a favourite and expressive 
word—‘‘ The architects rediscover a feeling long forgotten, the 
feeling for air and light; in a word, the sense of space, which is 
perhaps the only real progress of modern times over the Renais- 
sance. It is to this, for example, that S. Peter’s owes a forecourt 
of satisfying breadth, worthy of being the access to the cathedral 
church of the Christian world.’’’ To this same spirit we owe the 
famous gardens of Frascati and Tivoli and Bagnaia, the tremen- 
dous conception of the Castello of Caprarola, the exquisite 
charm of the Villa di Papa Giulio. 

Finally we come to Palladio, ““ who can be justly considered, 
in France especially, as the father of modern architecture.” 
From the inexhaustible variety of the compositions of the great 
master of Vicenza the French architects of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries drew inspiration for the greatest number of 
their partis. 

“Nowhere,” says the author in conclusion, “ has the influence 
of this great period been so forcibly felt as with us. And it is in 
France, we must needs say, that it has been, especially in our 
times, the more diversely appreciated.” 

No notice of this English edition of this book can omit to 
draw attention to the fact that it is full of the most extraordinary 
misprints and spelling mistakes and minor inaccuracies. There 
is a wrong date here, a wrong reference there, and “ english,” 
““Venitians,” ‘‘ falen’’ and many such irritating faults crop up 
again and again. Moreover, the translator seems to get involved 
in many of his sentences. It is to be regretted that this really 
valuable book should not have been submitted to a proper 
proof-reading, and it is to be hoped that in the future editions 
which will almost certainly be needed these defects will be 
eliminated, for though they are only details, they occur so 
frequently that they distract the reader and to some extent 
mar what is in other respects an excellent and charmingly 
written book. 

Only the highest praise can be given to the 155 illustrations, 
which form a valuable feature in a general book of this kind. 
They are excellently chosen, and there is a good proportion of 
measured drawings, for the most part very clearly drawn with 
a fine ink-line. Many of the photographs are fresh views of 
familiar subjects and, as has been mentioned before, the lay-out 
plans, such as the Piazza Group at Venice, S. Peter’s, the Cam- 
pidoglio and renaissance gardens, call for special praise. 


HuBERT WORTHINGTON. 
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Essays and Memorials. 


‘Essays and Memorials.’’ By J. W. Stmpson, PP.R.I.B.A. With 
Illustrations. London: The Architectural Press, 27-29 Tothill Street, 
Westminster. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Too few architects of distinction and eminence venture in 
the arena of letters; but when they do, they show that the 
mental training of a profession which is always demanding 
from those who pursue it a creative faculty ever alert to face 
new problems, an unsleeping critical sense of their own and 
others’ work, a life-long accumulation of things of interest, a 
touching of life at many points—this mental training is no bad 
one for a man of letters, so long as the power of self-expression, 
lucid and direct, has been kept fresh. 

Mr. Simpson is the latest to open the doors of a well-stored 
mind, and in this little series of friendly papers he takes us with 
him from the France of Louis XIV to the England of Wellington 
and the educational problems of our own day. His account of 
Colbert makes that slave-driving and slave-driven figure live 
again, with his anxious frown that never relaxed save when he 
sat himself down with a sigh of satisfaction at his desk; and 


we share with him his trouble over his son, who proved himself, — 


poor lad, better as a leader of armed men than as a clerk of 
works. The chapter on ‘‘ Architecture and Engineering” should, 
perhaps, have been called rather ‘‘ Architecture and Engineers,” 
being an address given at Chatham with the aim of interesting 
sappers in the architectural point of view. The remark that 
man’s mind always by instinct tries the complicated and ingenious 
solution of a problem first, and only arrives at simplicity by a 
process of elimination, is one of those truths which are the 
fruit of a life of experience and observation. The whole com- 
plicated questions of the so-called ‘“‘ Plan des Artistes” for the 
lay-out of Paris is thoroughly and clearly examined, and Mr. 
Simpson inclines to the view that most of the reputation it 
acquired is owing to the interest taken at the time in relics of 
the times of the Revolution, and that, in itself, it by no means 


shows an advance in its grasp of the problem over the work of — 


the previous hundred years; that it was, in fact, not a town 
plan at all, but a medley of various suggestions, the somewhat 
slovenly and half-hearted work of a commission of artists, who 
had been collected to help the Revolutionary Government 
mainly on the financial side, and who made certain suggestions 
to the Directory. The title ‘‘ Plan des Artistes ’’ would be given 
perhaps more properly to the great survey plan of Verniquet, 
which was published in 1796 and sold at specially reduced terms 
to artists—the great plan, of which the original, mounted on an 
oak table 70 feet long and 14 feet wide, has been lost, in spite 
of repeated search. 

We smile half-sadly with our author over the vicissitudes of 
the Place des Victoires, and no less over the misfortunes of a 
Somerset War Memorial, raised in honour of the Duke of 
Wellington—a memorial which, in spite of the approbation of 
the nobility and gentry of every rank, “ didn’t take.” His last 
paper, addressed to students, Mr. Simpson heads with a line or 
two from Horace. There is certainly no spurning of choreas 
by our schools of architecture to-day, nor, judging from our 
author himself, is there any reason for the student to anticipate 
that his later years will be soured by a camities morosa. 


Major Barnes’s little preface is most delicate and happy. 
W.G.N. 


The Architectural Revue. 
“The Architectural Revue.” Being the Official Organ of the University 
of London Architectural Society. Price 6d. 

Above the horizon of the architectural desert has appeared 
a new magazine which has scarcely created the sensation it 
deserves, though founded now for some two or three years. 
It is a graceful cross between ‘‘The Spectator’? and “The 
Pink ’Un’”’; and Mr. J. C. Squire will be delighted to learn that 
it indulges in the art of architectural criticism, as witness the 
poem beginning “‘ The Tiger is a noble Beast.” THE ARCHITEC 
TURAL REVIEW feels honoured in having been selected for god- 
parent to this irrepressible but delightful and promising infant. 
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MASTERPIECES IN MARBLE 


THE CHURCH OF : GIACOMO della PORTA 
$s. ANNUNZIATA ARCHITECT 


‘CENOA 


HE old Masters of Design were experts in the use 
of marble in the grand manner. ‘The effects they 
obtained create a feeling of magnificence and 
grandeur in scale and massing, and provide a feast 
of rich colour and fine craftsmanship. 


Architects know that lavish outlay will not jn 
itself procure fine results in marble decoration. Discriminating 
judgment, practical knowledge, and wide experience in the use of 
marbles are the elements which ensure fine decorative effects. 


The marble expert can supply the information and the comprehensive 
assistance which architects expect to receive from specialists. For trained skill 
and dexterity the British craftsman is unapproached by the foreign worker. 


4 WHITEHEAD €& DONG: LTD. (Founded 1821) 
MARBLE EXPERTS 
IMPERIAL WORKS, KENNINGTON OVAL, LONDON, S.E. 11 


Telephone: Hop 1603 Telegrams : “Sculptors, Vaux, London” 
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“Specification”? 1923. 
‘* Specificaticn ’’ No. 25, 1923. Edited by FREDERICK CHATTERTON, 
F.R.I.B.A. The Architectural Press. Price 1os. 6d. net. 

It is a trite albeit somewhat threadbare remark that 
nowadays the practice of architecture requires an encyclopedic 
knowledge of building matters, and this is forcibly brought home 
to us at least once a year by the publication of such a volume as 
“ Specification.’’ A cursory glance at the contents page of this 
new volume should make even the most self-satisfied architect, 
if such a person really exists, humble-minded, for there are some 
thirty trades and sub-trades enumerated; and the “‘ compleat ”’ 
architect is expected to have a more or less complete knowledge 
of them all, besides such other items as the historical significance 
of architecture, certain powers of draughtsmanship and design, 
the tact and diplomacy of an ambassador, and the persuasive 
eloquence and ability for compromise of the politician, the legal 
acumen of a barrister, with the business-like methods of a success- 
ful dry-goods store-keeper. 

Bearing all these things in mind, and remembering that 
architects are but human after all, and that few of us can add the 
prefix “‘ super,” it is with undoubted cordiality that we welcome 
the publication of the volume we are referring to. That we do 
welcome its annual appearance is a tribute to its necessity and 
to the perspicacity of its editor and publishers. 

This is the twenty-fifth year of its publication, and although 
it is ageing, the passing years sit lightly upon it, and seem 
but to make it the more mature, with no evidence whatever 
of the sere and yellow leaf of mere repetition in any of its 600 
pages. 

It fitly opens with a genial and characteristic letter from 
Mr. Waterhouse (the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects) and every one, be he architect, contractor or merchant, 
who reads it will heartily endorse the sentiments so vividly 
expressed in the last paragraph of his letter. 

The volume proper commences with a series of “ Special 
Articles’ on ““ The Conversion of Existing Houses into Flats,” 
“ The Problem of Higher Buildings,” ‘‘ The Immediate Prospects 
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In order that the best possible repre- 
sentation of the general effect may be 
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of the Building Industry,” ““ The Law of Property Act, 1923, in 
its Relation to Building,’ and the “R.I.B.A. Scale of Pro- 
fessional Charges’; and is immediately followed by a series of - 
excellent working drawings, which could hardly be improved 
upon as examples of the work of their authors. With the excep- 
tion of the last two of the “special articles,” it is doubtful 
whether these are of much value in a publication such as this, 
which is produced annually. They would seem to be more 
suitable for the weekly periodicals, since the efflux of time 
may considerably modify some of the conclusions, although 
they are of very great interest at the moment; and with 
respect to the working drawings, it must be assumed that 
architects in practice are sufficiently conversant with their 
preparation, and they cannot have much interest to contractors 
and merchants. 

In the space at my disposal it is not possible to refer in detail to 
the many valuable general notes, descriptive constructional work 
and materials, which precede the typical specification clauses in 
each of the various sections. Commencing with the ‘‘ Excavator, ” 
there are upwards of 26 trades dealt with. There are, of course, 
what might be called the usual “ Building Trades,” but one 
misses an old friend in the ‘‘ Founder and Smith” cf one’s 
younger days. He has been split up into the “ Jronmonger,” 
“ Metal Worker,” “ Fire-resisting Constructor” and ‘Structural 
Engineer,” and his stoves and cooking apparatus appear under 
the heading of the ‘‘ Heating Engineer.”’ 

All these trades and “‘ sub-trades ’’ have been very adequately 
treated, so far as information and specification clauses are 
concerned, although one notices some omissions. To cite one 
instance, there does not scem to be sufficient information with 
regard to fuel economizing register grates and combination 
cooking stoves, a few specification clauses only appearing under 
“Metal Worker.” It is, perhaps, invidious to make this selec- 
tion, but when there is so much of value in the volume one feels 
that both editor and publisher would desire to make it even 
more complete than it is. 

There are not a great number of illustrations in the text: 
some of those which exist could possibly be improved, and 
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BRAND 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER 


UCCESSFUL. waterproofed 
cement work needs only the 
care which can be reasonably ex- 
pected from the ordinary workman 
under capable supervision, but in 
the preparation of Specifications 
and Details for some work the ex- 
perience of a specialist is desirable. 


OR many years we have been privi- 
leged to collaborate with architects 
and engineers of the highest eminence 
in the solution of their waterproofing 
problems. This service is offered free 
of charge to architects and engineers. 


A special Specification is generally sent for 
Flat Roofs, Tanks, Swimming Baths, Garage 
Pits, Stokeholes, and similar work. 


Tested by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, 
the Japanese, Italian, Dutch, and Spanish 
Governments. 


Exported to 79 Countries, and used by 
ten Governments. 
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however desirable others might be, they could not adequately 
be supplied without a considerable extension of the book with 
an added cost. 

Following the more usual trades are sections dealing with 
“ Roads and Footways,’”’ “‘ Water Supply,” “Sewage Disposal 
and Pumps,” and, finally, there are two large sections devoted 
to ‘‘ Proprietary Materials for Rapid Building,” and “ Building 
Practice and Miscellanea,’’ which are veritable mines of exceed- 
ingly valuable and useful information. 

There are no less than four indices at the end, so arranged 
that it is merely a matter of seconds to find any item of infor- 
mation or the trade name of any proprietary article, with the 
title and address of the firm or manufacturer. Interspersed with 
the text are a series of advertisements, completed with an 
alphabetical index, which, together with an analytical index, 
enables one to rapidly trace any specialist manufacturer. 

Such a volume as “ Specification, 1923’ is a prime necessity 
to every architect in practice. Its information is reliable and 
up to date, and though a quarter of a century has elapsed since 
the first volume made its appearance, it is assuredly a fact that, 
so long as it keeps up to its present standard, it will always 
receive the welcome from architects, contractors and manufac- 
turers which it so richly deserves. 

WALTER R. JAGGARD. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


BEQUEST OF SHEFFIELD “PLATE, 


Under the will of the late Miss M. B. Hudson, whose interest 
in the national collections extended over a period of many 
years, the Victoria and Albert Museum has become possessed 
of an important group of articles in old Sheffield plate. The 
larger objects include three centrepieces for the dinner-table, one 
of them a singularly graceful design of pierced oval and circular 
dishes borne on curved branches, the whole reflected in the 
mirror of an octagonal plateau. It dates from about 1780, when 
the manufacture of Sheffield plate had reached perfection of 


technique and was guided in design by the fine taste developed 
on classic lines by such decorative artists as Flaxman and the 
Brothers Adam. 

Similar elegance is shown in some of the tea-urns and other 
objects in the bequest, which includes also a few fine pieces of 
silver in the same refined style. The Sheffield plate, the greater 
part of which has been exhibited for some years on loan, is 
grouped in three cases among the main collection (Room 
34, South Court). This includes also the beautiful collection 
bequeathed by the late Viscountess Wolseley in 1920, and now 
affords a worthy representation of this English art. 

Miss Hudson also bequeathed some important specimens of 
needlepoint and bobbin lace, lacis and drawn work, chiefly 
Italian, French, and Flemish work of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


The Garden Cities and Town Planning 


Association. 
A TOUR TO THE LOWER RHONE VALLEY. 


A tour to the Lower Rhone Valley is being arranged by the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association in May. It is 
proposed to visit Avignon, Arles, Nimes, Aigues-Mortes, and Aix, 
a group of towns of fascinating interest to architects, archzeolo- 
gists and town-planners. The party will leave London on Thurs- 
day, May 17th, and will return during the week-end May 26th to 
28th. Considerable attention has been drawn to these towns of 
late by the writings of Mr. Arnold Bennett and others, but they 
are still unknown to a very large number of Englishmen. The 
time of year has been selected to avoid the mistral, which may 
blow any time up to the middle of April, and the great heat which 
comes upon the Midiin June. The inclusive charge will be in the 
neighbourhood of £18, the exact sum depending on the course 
of the exchanges, and applications for inclusion in the party 
should be sent to the secretary, Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, 3 Gray’s Inn Place, W.C.1. 
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Unequalled for cavity walls, combining colossal 
strength with perfect damp-resisting properties. 


Economical, a } in. cavity being sufficient to 
render a g in. wall stronger than an 18 in. wall 
built in the ordinary way with mortar, in addition 
to possessing the immense advantage of being 
absolutely waterproof. 


The composition melts freely (no fluxing oils 
required) and, when applied, sets almost instan- 
taneously, so that walls may be built with great 
rapidity and with perfect security. 


Application simple, noskilled labour being required. 


Price and full particulars on application to the Patentee : 
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OFFICES OF THE AVON RUBBER CO. 
From an original drawing by J. D. M. Harvey. 


Robert Angell, Esq., A.RI.B.A., Architect. Messrs. Higgs & Hill, Ltd., Contractors. 


HE builder's zeal must never outrun discretion to the 
extent of his forgetting that his function 1s primarily to 
be an efficient instrument in the hands of the architect. 


“ But he cannot be that unless he be something more than 
that—unless he understand ‘the business’ and comprehend < the 
DISiOn. 


HIGGS -& HILL Ltd. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


Crown Works, South Lambeth Rd., S.W.8 
Telephone: Brixton 2340 


City Office: 14 Godliman Street, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 2311 
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Exhibitions. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES.—There is at the Leicester Galleries 
an exhibition of the paintings and drawings of Mr. Edward 
Wadsworth. If his paintings are to be taken as a guide to his 
state of mind, Mr. Wadsworth evidently conceives the universe 
as composed of coloured celluloid. In many other respects, 
though, his paintings are either too realistic or they are not 
realistic enough ; for although it is a more or less realistic werld 
that he depicts, it is a world impossible to imagine as inhabited, 
and with a commendable sense of the fitness of things the artist 
introduces no figures into them. But he is not consistent, and 
just here lies the whole weakness of Mr. Wadsworth’s art; for 
whilst boats are introduced with the exactness of a photograph, 
trees have an arbitrary way of behaving in a manner quite unlike 
the way the camera sees them. His drawings are much more 
convincing, for in the restricted formula he has evolved, the 
challenge of natural objects is evaded with a good deal of 
success. 

The sincerity of Mr. Wadsworth is unquestionable, but the 
difficulty lies in determining the aim of such a painter. It may 
be said that he paints to please himself; but as most of his 
work is from the head, it makes no appeal to the emotions— 
that is, there is no awakening response in the beholder, except, 
possibly, in a general sense of discomfort. If this is Mr. Wads- 
worth’s aim, he certainly achieves it, and to that extent he can 
be accounted to have scored a success. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY.—Mr. Augustus John’s early 
work shown at this gallery was well worth a visit, but to some of 


us it was a rather sad experience, for the glimpses here and 
there promising great achievements on the part of this artist 
have not yet been realized. Mr. John’s work is nearly always 
too self-conscious, and thus it has become more or less stereo- 
typed, and his many pictures of women in various coloured 
dresses, posed against rocky backgrounds, have become tedious 
to a degree. 

Mr. John’s work always gives the impression of impatience, as 
though it had been done in a great hurry: there is not that sense 
of great calm that is always apparent in really great works of 
art. When Mr. John does attempt anything requiring any sort 
of build-up process it is like a very inferior old master. 

There is one little picture in this exhibition which is quite 
beautiful and shows this artist at his best. It is No. ro, ““ Women 
and Children: Evening,’ and is a most delightful example of 
delicate harmonies, the two or three darker accents being so 
essentially right that there is an air of completeness and finality 
about this little painting. 

As for the few tempera pictures shown, they but accentuate 
the fact that Mr. John has never learned to handle this medium, 
for he uses it like gouache. The whole charm of tempera lis in 
the limitations which must be observed in its craft, which 
consists in carefully built-up grounds, all determining and 
contributing to the final result. This medium is not suitable for 
swift, broad, direct work. It may be said that as a draughtsman, 
pure and simple, Mr. John sometimes gets very near the great 
artists of the past; but his paintings often suggest a greatness 
that is really not there; they are more in the nature of clever 

(Continued on p. xiii ) 


The long service Boiler 


Many thousands of Ideal Domestic Boilers are in use to-day— 
sufficient proof of their satisfactory service. 
fix, very economical, and need little attention. 
fire is desired the Nos. 1 and 2 sizes meet the requirements, and 
in addition provide facilities for cooking on the top plate. 
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Ideal Domestic Boilers enjoy an enviable reputation for long and 
efhcient service. They have ample facilities for removing lime deposit 
and for soft water districts can be rendered rustless by a special process. 


Made in seven sizes, from £7 to £21 5 0. 


Send for descriptive lists. 


They are easy to 
Where an open 


No. 1 Ideal Open Fire Domestic Boiler. 
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Offices, Showrooms, & Works: 
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HULL, Yorks. 
Telegrams: RADIATORS, HULL. 


Agents in Great Britain carrying Stocks of 
‘“‘Ideal”” Radiators and ‘Ideal’ Boilers 


LIMITED 


London Showrooms: 439 & 441 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 2153. 


Telegrams: IDEALRAD, LONDON. 


BaxENDALE & Co., Lrnp., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. 
Witiram Macteop & Con 60, 62 & 64 Robertson Street, GLAsSGow. 
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Hairdressing Saloon, Architects: Messrs. GRAHAM, ANDERSON, Propst & WHITE. 
Messrs. Selfridge & Co., Ltd. 


ITROLITE 


“Better than Marble” 


During the last few years public authorities and private interests have 
erected buildings of a new magnificence and a new magnitude. These 
structures reveal a noteworthy desire on the part of modern designers 
to realise in combination artistic ideals and the more utilitarian concept 


of hygiene. The increased specification of VITROLITE is due 


to its achievement of the new dual standard. 


VITROLITE has a brilliant fire-polished snow-white or jet black 
surface, and is cast in sheets up to 10 ft. by 3 ft. in thicknesses of 
tin. to lin. It can be cut, drilled, bent, and the edges bevelled and 
polished. It is non-absorbent and impervious to acids. 


For Wall Linings and Ceilings, Counters, Table Tops, Shelves, Scale 
Plates and Splash backs, it is the most hygienic material available, and 
is also very suitable for Fascias, Stall Boards, and the external lining of 
Shop Fronts, as it is not affected by the sulphurous fumes in the air, 
and its pure white polished surface always looks clean and attractive. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. (Europe) Ld. 


1 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1 


Telephone: Victoria 9777. 
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suggestions, which impel the observer to formulate in his own 
mind by association some work by one of the great masters— 
say, Leonardo da Vinci---and thus credit is laid at the wrong 
door. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—Sir John Lavery shows some 
landscapes, but he cannot be taken very seriously as a landscape 
painter. One is too conscious of the facts of his craft : he does not 
get away from the smell of oil and varnish. There is therefore a 
stuffiness in his landscapes which is reminiscent of old-fashioned 
scene-painting. If he worked in a drier manner and with a more 
chromatic scale of colour, and omitted entirely the raw umber, 
with the aid of which he sometimes gets such charming effects 
in his portraits, his work would gain immeasurably. 

There are also on exhibition some drawings by Mr. William 
Rothenstein, which are extraordinarily searching in their delinea- 
tion of character, and his portraits in red chalk have a bitingly 
incisive quality which portrays with exactness the type of the 
individual depicted. If there is any fault to find with this style 
of work it lies in a certain bleakness apparent in some of it; 
but even this may be a tribute to the artist’s honesty of vision, 
for in no case does he stoop to mere flattery. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND ENGRAVERS.— 
Mr. Rushbury’s work is perhaps the most efficient to be found in 
this exhibition. His dry-points are really amazing in their crafts- 
manship: the innumerable reflections and half-tones which he is 
able to record in his work will be appreciated by those who 
know the difficulties that lie in the path of the dry-pointer—or 
should I say dry-pointist ? Although Mr. Rushbury is com- 
paratively a young man, there is already apparent in his work 
the touch of a master. 

Mr. Austin has an appreciation for continuous line, and, with 


simple shading along the edges, has found a convention by which 
he obtains very convincing results. He shows a quiet sense of 
knowing just what he wishes to do, and is thus able to do it 
without needless experiment or fuss. 

Mr. Wheatley shows in his etchings that he has an emotional 
feeling for line, and there is charm in his work; but he will not 
get very far unless he applies himself to acquiring more know- 
ledge of his craft. At present he does not know enough to be so 
simple. 

Gwendolen Raverat shows some woodcuts, which realize very 
completely within the limitations of the craft a sense of decora- 
tion with simplicity, and the decision with which they are cut is 
proof of her discernment of the requirements of the art. They 
are among some of the best work of its kind that I have seen for 
some time. 


THE COTSWOLD GALLERY.—This exhibition of water-colours by 
J. M. W. Turner and other masters of the English School was a 
pleasure to visit, partly because there were so few pictures there, 
and consequently less confusion than is apparent at most other 
galleries. The Turners are rather commonplace, with the excep- 
tion of a few which are almost too slight to be seriously regarded. 
Undoubtedly the two beautiful little works by Samuel Prout 
are the most interesting in the exhibition. The balance main- 
tained between the light and dark portions displays remarkable 
judgment and taste. There is a breezy little David Cox, which 
is a delightful example of his work and is as fresh as though it 
had been painted yesterday. There is in it, too, a suggestion of 
Constable. There is also a small painting of a young girl by 
Sir F. W. Burton, which is very charmingly done in the manner 
of a miniature. In all the works shown there is a Victorian sense 
of leisure which is very pleasant in these crowded days. 


RaymMonpD McINTYRE. 


T. H. ADAMSON & SONS 


Founded at Chiswick in 1790 by Thomas Adamson. 


Roehampton Court : Main Staircase. 
Architect : The late F. S. Chesterton. 


Telephone : 


BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS 


DECORATORS 


STONE & MARBLE MASONS 


Offices : 
145 Hicu Street, PUTNEY. 


Works : 
129 Hicu Strreer, PUTNEY. 


Telegrams; Apamsons, PUTNEY. 


PuTNEY 45. 


JACKSONS’ 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS 


ADAM. VASE 


executed in Wood with 
Carton Pierre Enrichments 
made from original “Adam” 
moulds. 


Architects are cordially invited 
to call and inspect at their 
leisure the very interesting 
“‘ Adam” patterns and moulds 
in our possession. 


‘These patterns and moulds 
form a unique collection of 
“ Adam” originals, of which 
we are the sole proprietors. 


They were made under the 
personal direction of the famous 
brothers Adam, and have been 
and are being used in many of 
the high-class decorations on 
which our reputation rests. 


Fibrous Plaster, Carton Pierre 
Woodwork, Carving, etc. 


EXECUTED BY 


G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd. 
49 RATHBONE PLACE 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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The Royal Academy of Music. 


“Punch,” for which (or for whom) all artists have a special 
place in their hearts—for “ Punch” has always taken the keenest 
interest in the cause of English art—has issued a very special 
appeal on behalf of the Royal Academy of Music, oldest of all the 
musical schools in the country. Funds are required to enable it 
to build and equip a small students’ theatre for the study and 
performance of opera, and all those interested in architecture, 
apart from their natural feeling of sympathy for a sister art, 
will take a special interest in this design on account of its archi- 
tectural association. 

British music, so long regarded even in this country as definitely 
inferior, has at last come into its own. There is an awakened 
interest in all musical matters, and a newly enlightened nation 
realizes that its musical modesty has been excessive ; that British 
composers, singers, and instrumentalists need not take second 
place to those of any other nation. Famous provincial centres 
have long put London to shame, but whenever there is opera in 
London the theatre is filled night after night by a generation 
who find music the most gracious thing in their lives. No 
longer do we hear that English is no language for a singer. 
British opera has arrived, and there are many indications that 
it has come to stay. 

Very naturally the Royal Academy of Music is expected to 
satisfy this demand for native art. Not only operas, but singers, 
trained in drama as in voice production, are in continual request. 
Yet our oldest school of music is handicapped by the lack of an 
adequate theatre where operatic singers may be trained and 
British opera given a first and critical hearing. If British art is 
not to suffer lasting injury, a small theatre must be provided for 
the Academy’s students. 

Much work to this end has been done. A suitable site 
behind the Academy buildings has been bought by the Govern- 
ing body for £3,500. Plans have been approved, and the 
cost of building and furnishing will amount to £35,000. Of 


this sum the Academy authorities can defray £10,000; £6,000 
has been raised by private generosity. There remain £19,000, 


which the enlightened public of Britain are invited to sub- - 


scribe. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW feels that this enterprise is worthy 
of the greatest support, and, therefore, ventures to make this 
appeal to its readers. 

Cheques and postal orders (crossed London County Westmin- 
ster and Parr’s Bank) should be sent to the secretary, Royal 
Academy of Music, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W. 


Trade Development and ‘Taxation. 


On 13th March Sir Eric Geddes gave a speech at Birmingham 
on the occasion of the annual general meeting of the West Midland 
Branch of the Federation of British Industries. It was entitled 
“Trade Development and Taxation,’’ and extracts are given 
below. 

Sir Eric Geddes said: The country, gentlemen, as I see it, is being 
taxed out of existence. It hardly appears that there will be any 
surplus of national income over national expenditure in 1922 to 
add to available capital for the employment of our additional and 
increasing population. Except from abroad, I do not see where 
the surplus is to come from which is necessary to carry the in- 
creased burdens in the way of population which are forced upon 
us. It is absolutely imperative that taxation should be reduced. 
In the last few days all the estimates for the incoming year—with 
the exception of the Army—have been published, and they do 
not make very encouraging reading. The committee on National 
Expenditure, of which I had the honour to be chairman, in review- 
ing the estimates for the year now coming to a close, made recom- 
mendations for a reduction of £100,000,000 in 1922-23; indica- 
tion was also given that reductions in subsequent years should, 
in our opinion, exceed that amount. The Government found, as 
might be expected, that everyone was in favour of economy in 
general, but each particular economy raised its own opposition, 


(Continued on p. xlvi.) 
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Britain’s Foremost 
Lighting Plant 


Architects can advise the use 
of ‘Electolite’ Country House 
Lighting Plant with entire 
confidence. Although sold at 
a competitive price it is not a 
plant designed for cheapness, 
but for satisfactory permanent 
service. Hundreds have been 
installed in the United Kingdom. 


Designed to run dependably 
on paraffin fuel. 

Descriptive Booklet No. AR.72, 
giving full particulars, will be 
sent free on request. 
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PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES 


They save 25 % on Timber Costs, because 
of their generous size and patent inter- 
locking system, which reduces unavoidable 
overlap to a minimum; they remain firm 
in wind and storm, and they require no 
Pointing, Torching, or Nailing. 

Made in the finest Bridgwater Clay. 
Major’s Tiles can be obtained in the 
following styles: Double Roman, Grecian, 
Angularly Corrugated, Welbeck, Plain and 
Ornamental “‘ Broseley.”” You are invited 
to write for full particulars. 
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and few supported the would-be economists. Last year effect 
was given to about one half of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. 

From. the estimates that have been published for the coming 
financial year, it looks as if a real saving of about £50,000,000 was 
contemplated, as compared with the current year, since almost 
one half of the apparent £100,000,000 represents not economy, 
but mere cessation of war charges—for instance, the liquidation 
of the railway agreements under the terms of the Railways Act 
of 1921, and other payments on account of war-time shipping, 
mines, and other liabilities. It looks, therefore, roughly as if this 
Government and the late Government had given effect in two 
years to what the committee—after an enquiry which in exhaus- 
tive character and painstaking consideration of detail has, I 
venture to think, not been equalled by any Cabinet Minister— 
considered could have been done in the first year, with increased 
economies in the next year. I know, gentlemen, that the 
opponents of each individual economy will give good reasons 
why the money should be spent, but if your house is burn- 
ing there is no use trying to prevent the firemen breaking 
the windows to get into the house, and, as I see it, the trade 
of the country is being strangled by the high taxation that 
takes the savings which should provide the capital, the life- 
blood of industry. 

I want to be able to let the Government know that it has the 
trading community behind it. I want, as president of the Federa- 
tion, to be able to voice the views of the entire industrial com- 
munity on this matter. To do that the Federation must be 
strong; it must be all-embracing; it must be able to say that it 
speaks overwhelmingly for the industry of the country. It can 
only do this if its membership justifies such a statement, and in 
this time—when I see dangers, anxieties, and difficulties ahead, 
when I see a great if not the greatest industrial effort of our 
history in front of us—I make an appeal to every member 
of the Federation to give the Federation its support and 
service, and I make an appeal to those firms which are not 
members of the Federation to join at once, so that in the 
trying times ahead of us we may speak with a voice of great 
authority and influence on those matters which so vitally 
concern us. 
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TRADE... AND GRAB, 
Roofing Tiles. 


Langleys are showing at their stand at the Ideal Homes Exhibi- 
tion roofs covered with Marseilles roofing tiles which are fifty 
years old, and which are as good to-day as when they were first 
laid. In connection with Marseilles roofing tiles a booklet has 
just been issued, the purport of which is to put before architects 
a few facts concerning these tiles. It is well illustrated with 
examples of houses roofed with Marseilles tiles, and the informa- 
tion concerning them is certainly of interest to architects. 

“The Ministry of Health,” we read, “have repeatedly expressed 
their approval of these tiles and have authorized their use on 
over one hundred and forty different housing schemes. The 
London County Council have used Marseilles tiles in large quan- 
tities on all four of their big housing schemes. The Corporations 
of Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and other big cities have used 
them on hundreds of houses, and for private work their use has 
become general in all parts of the country.” 

The Marseilles tile is a good tile; and its use effects a consider- 
able saving in first cost; a saving in laying; and a saving in up- 
keep. Another great feature of the tile is that it interlocks on 
all four sides. There is nothing new about these tiles, they have 
been famous in most parts of the world for a hundred years or 
more, and the clay from which they are made is the same as that 
which the Romans used. This clay, which exists only at Marseilles, 
being non-ferrous, can be baked up to 1,800 deg. Fahr. (against 
1,000 deg. Fahr. for ordinary clay) without losing its shape; 
hence the hardness and durability of the tile. 

These tiles weather quickly upon exposure, toning down to 
beautiful shades of brown, and other harmonious neutral tints. 

OLOUR STUDIES IN OILS OR WATER-COLOURS. Instruction 

how to obtain a quick Colour Sketch of a Fugitive Effect, to Prepare a 
Picture for Sunsets, Moonrise, and Twilight, and to Paint Subjects at late 


Twilight and Nocturnes from Pencil and Mental Studies in Six Corre- 
spondence Lessons (by Continental Artist). 


“The Studio of this Painter-Poet is ablaze 
with colour studies.’’—The Sunday Pictorial. 


Prospectus from Secretary, Miss G. VANDor, 8 Gordon Road, Weston-super- 
Mare, Somerset. 
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RANDOM IDYLLS. 


Photo: Walter Benington. 


Plate I. May 1923. 
POOL OF LONDON. 
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Random Idylls: Pool of London. 


HERE is a balcony I know which stands with 

its ankles in the Thames and looks out over 

all the Pool of London. It is delightful to sit 

here on a summer’s day and see the kiddies 
straggling down from the hot streets behind, to get rid for 
some minutes of ragged shirt and trousers and run and 
shout and swim—little naked bodies in the sun. Clothed, 
they are dingy and verminous urchins: stripped, they are 
God’s creatures once again, with their straight, lithe legs, 
round buttocks and a tadpole’s limber agility. 

Behind, the narrow cobbled street is half in shadow. 
Torn paper lies in the kennel: a packet of confetti, frag- 
ments of the Football Star, old matchboxes, stalks of 
straw drift up the lane, and are shepherded by the wind at 
the corner. The street is full of quiet noises, like a poultry- 
hard- 
neck, 
The windows over the way are 
opened, and I now see, what I had not known before, that 
the ivy-pattern blinds of the house opposite, that hang so 
neatly halfway down the windows, are a square yard of 
wallpaper tacked to the top sash and rise with it. The 
melancholy cry of the ‘‘ Hokay-Hokay!’’ merchant comes 
from somewhere behind, the cheerier call of ‘‘ Creess, fine 
wa-er creess ! ’’ echoes down the street. 
outlook from our riverside house. 

The broad balcony on the other side has a prospect that 
a Venetian prince might envy. His grand canal is a rivulet 
to the majestic Thames, running here between its sheer 
banks of warehouse and wharf— 


run. Infants complain, mothers cluck like hens; 
bitten men, with shaven head and _ blue-scarfed 
murmur by the wharf. 


This is the sorrier 


~ A wide street paved with water, filled with shipping, 
And all the world’s flag flying, and sea-gulls dipping.”’ 


There is hardly ever the silence of great waters about this 
reach of the river, nor even on a Sunday a Sabbath stillness. 
On the top of the tide the Steam Navigation boats go down, 
with that curious stately sibilance of a large vessel through 
still water; the Kew to Greenwich steamers ply to and fro, 
leaving a broken echo of melodies, to be quenched in the 
sound of the creaking and bickering of the moored lighters, 
restive in her wash, or, at low tide, the rush of her waves 
on the muddy shingle. To a boy who has spent Sunday 
afternoons—as, surely, every jolly riverside boy has 
playing about the Thames’s slovenly fringe, rescuing fire- 
wood or dancing in its jetsam hay, what a revelation must 
be the almost lucid waves of the Channel on a pebble shore, 
how inconceivable the transparency of a Cornish sea, pale 
above the packed sand ! 
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Just now, at half-past four on a Sunday afternoon, there 
is almost silence. The tide is nearly low. Bathing for a 
The flag-cord whips lightly against the 
mast. There are desultory cries of children. 

And as I write once more the cry of ‘‘ Hokay!” breaks in 
upon the stillness ; another pleasure boat goes by, flute and viol 
are giving the final movement of a ragtime tune; the moored 
barges groan and bicker, the wash breaks on the shore. 

But it is perhaps at night that the full majesty of the 
prospect is shown. Detail gives place to mass. Lost now 
are the barges’ names—the Alert, the Lily, the James, the 
The 
eye no longer sweeps from St. Paul’s shadowy dome, the 
Monument and the dim haze of Tower Gardens, along the 


moment is over. 


Commerce—and their jolly colours, reds and greens. 


broken line of sheer warehouses, by Wapping lock, with 
its welcome green of trees among the yellow bricks, past 
gaunt roof and chimney and gable, derrick and gantry, 
moored steamer and sailing barge, with tan sails folded, 
down to the far bend where the river turns to the Isle of 
Dogs and the steeple of Limehouse Church is white against 
the sky. All this is swallowed in a great gloom dancing 
with a thousand lights. The warehouses across the river 
are edged with a faint glow against the sky. Mysterious 
flashes are born and die behind great buildings. The police- 
boat slips by on its silent quest—whether for smugglers or 
pirates, or mere riverside murderers, who shall say? A 
steamer moves upstream, two lights and a sound of parted 
waters in the darkness, and at a long interval the waves 
of its wake tumble on the shingle and the lighters dance 
again at their moorings. 

Come out of the lit and panelled room, with its model 
schooner on the mantelpiece and its pirate ship painted on 
the one plastered wall, and lean on the railings over the 
dark abyss, and you will be conscious of a sense of mystery 
and majesty. All is quiet, yet everything is moving. Ships 
are unseen, but you hear them pass. The tide is hurrying 
The 
soft riverside smell of water. and soaked hay envelops you, 


by, upstream to Westminster or down to the sea. 


and faintly from all sides comes the murmur of a multitude 
of little happenings under the night sky. 

And, if you will, on a summer evening you may sleep 
here on the balcony, with all this quiet tumult about you 
For, though landsmen sleep, the river is not hushed and 
its tides wait for none. And you will have a steamer’s siren 
for your alarm clock in the grey of the morning, and when 
you have washed in a bucket and sluiced down the deck, 
may breakfast where you slept, and see St. Paul’s dome 
shining in the early sun above the river mists. W. 


“Warbrook, Hampshire. 


The Seat of William Ranken, Esq. 


Y the accident of an epitaph 

to John James of Greenwich, 

in Eversley Church, the date 

and authorship of Warbrook 
can be fixed. John James, eldest son 
of the Rev. John James, “rector. of 
Stratfield Turgis,* is buried in a vault 
in the west side of the church yard, 
and the tablet mentions (besides. his 
activities in church building) that he 
“built the house called Warbrook in 
the parish, anno 1724,” and died in 
May 1746, aged seventy-four. James’s 
career 1s continuous with the first forty 
years of the eighteenth century, suc- 
ceeding Hawksmoor as clerk of the 
works at Greenwich, a post which he 
held for forty years. In 1716 he was 
appointed assistant surveyor to St. 
Paul’s, and also surveyor to the com- 
missioners of the “fifty churches.” Of 
domestic work, the only known examples assigned to him 
hitherto are “Mr. Secretary Johnstone’s” house at Twicken- 
ham, later known as Orleans House, which is illustrated in 
“Vitruvius Britannicus,” tf and Sir Gregory Page’s house at 
Blackheath,{ built in 1721, which was demolished at the 
close of the eighteenth century. 

By the evidence of the plates in “Vitruvius Britannicus”’ 
Sir Gregory’s house was richly decorated, and there seems 
to have been a tradition, which is repeated by Hawkins,§ 
that James and Kent were mere decorators, “and could do 
little more than design a saloon, a gallery, or a screen,” a 
tradition at variance with James’s record as a practical 
architect. Besides his architectural work James translated 
and edited several works of reference, such as Pozzo’s “‘ Rules 
and Examples of Perspective Proper for Painters and Archi- 
tects” and Claude Perrault’s treatise on the Five Orders, 
and Le Blond’s very complete and interesting ‘Theory and 
Practice of Gardening,” || of which there are several editions. 
It is a detailed account of the broad formal effects of garden 
architecture as introduced by Lenétre in France, which 
was also the system of design employed in laying out the 
gardens and grounds of great houses built at this time, and 
in miniature of a small estate such as Warbrook. 

Of this house itself—which is that rarity, a sma!l house in 


SUNDIAL IN 


* “The Dictionary of National Biography”’ is uncertain of James the 
architect’s parentage, and states that: ‘‘One John James, Vicar of Basing- 
stoke (1679-1717) and rector of Stratfield Turgis from 1717 to 1733, hada 
son, also John James, who has been identified with the architect, appa- 
rently in error.” 

t Vol. I, Plate -xxvit. 

t Ibid., Vol. IV, Plate Lvi11 to LxIv, and Watts, ‘‘ Views of Seats,”’ 
Plate XLvu. 

§ ‘Life of Johnson,” 1787, p. 374, 

Wellner 72? 


THE GARDEN. 


the grand manner—little is known 
beyond the fact that it was built for 
James’s own use, and that it was 
later the residence of Sir John Nares,* 
a judge of the court of Common Pleas, 
who died in 1786. The house, which 
is built of brick, is divided into three 
areas, the centre portion, which is 
pedimented, containing the hall and 
main staircase. The brickwork here 
is relieved by a cement cornice and 
strips which are absent in the lower 
wings. The massing of the chimney- 
stacks in the centre and the treatment 
of the lower lateral portions achieve 
from many angles an effective com- 
position. The smaller chimney-stacks 
at the angles are, however, a late 
eighteenth-century addition. 

The interior, which is remarkably 
preserved, is an example of sober 
Georgian decoration, in which the stucco bas - reliefs on 
walls and ceilings, and elaborate marble chimney-pieces 
of the contemporary great houses find no place. In the 
stone-paved hall, the walls are wainscoted in large panels, 
and the ceiling is set out with moulded ribs. The chimney- 
piece of fine-grained Hopton wood-stone is original, but 
when the house was bought by Mr. William Ranken the 
fireplace opening was bricked up around a small grate. The 
staircase is an ample and well-proportioned example of 
the type usually found in houses dating from the early half 
of the eighteenth century. [Each tread carries balusters of 
two patterns, fluted, and spirally twisted, and the fluted 
type has been adopted by Mr. A. E. Richardson for the 
balustrade of a new and very graceful staircase.t In the 
ceiling of the staircase hall, at the head of the stair, wreaths 
of fruit and foliage, and cherub heads are traditional motifs 
which had lingered from the late seventeenth century, while 
on the staircase walls, above the Vitruvian scroll at first- 
floor level, the decoration is of Palladian character, a pedi- 
mented and enriched framework flanked by pendants. 
In the drawing-room, which is wainscoted like the hall, the 
panels, which are raised and fielded, are bordered by an 
egg and tongue enrichment, and there is a modillioned 
cornice; while the ceiling is decorated with a wide band of 
acanthus centring in a shell in each side. Of later eighteenth- 
century occupation there is little trace but a marble chimney- 
piece, now in the garden room; but when layers of paper 
hangings were stripped from the walls an advertisement of 
Adam’s unlucky Adelphi lottery was discovered. 


* 1716-1786. 
+ The baluster in the new staircase is an elongated variant ot the 
original, resembling in proportion the balusters of the pulpit staircases. 
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A VIEW OF THE GARDEN FRONT FROM THE CANAL. 


Oe THE. ARCHITECTURAL, REVIEW: 


Ay PANELLED ROOM ON -TPHE PIRST: BLOOR: 


Warbrook needed a considerable amount of structural 
repair, and also of reconstruction, where James’s original plan 
had been obscured by Victorian alterations. The cornice 
of the centre block badly needed repair, and many plate- 
glass windows had to be resashed. This has been success- 
fully effected by Mr. A. E. Rich- 


THE HALL AND STAIRGASE: 


the garden side of the house, however, that James's 
touch is most apparent. In the laying out of the small 
property into an effective surrounding for his house, 
James has followed the principles of Le Blond whom he 
translated. “Fountains and water are the soul of a- 

garden,” he wrote, “and make 


ardson for Mr. Ranken, who have 
together brought Warbrook back 
to its original symmetry. Where 
there had been considerable 
tampering with the old _ floor 
levels ine they south swang, 
windows and levels have been 
set back in their original posi- 
tion, and a new staircase carried 
on’ eirders.. = thes extentnormetne 
thorough and finished repair and 
rescue of a house which was 
derelict and decayed is — and 
this is characteristic of Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s work — barely traceable 
to-day. 

The lay-out of the formal garden 
is still to a great extent unaltered. 
In the centre of the entrance court 
is a sun-dial on a fine stone pedestal 
by William Collier, of London, 
on which John James’s initials appear interlaced.* It is on 


\WARBROOK 
EVeRSLEY_ HAMPSHIRE 


* The sphinx at the head of the steps leading to the front door, which 
are of Coade’s artificial stone and are dated 1789, were set there by 
Mr. Ranken, 


LAY-OUT OF THES ESTATE: 


the principal ornament of it.” 
A J-shaped canal of water divided 
from the house by a lawn reflects 
the facade, and through the screen 
of woods are cut clearings forming 
vistas to points in which some 
vase or garden house may once 
have closed the view. The water 
was evidently once carried from 
the head of the T in a narrower 
channel to enclose the Jawn. The 
value of water, especially in the 
level, well - wooded Hampshire 
country, was well understood by 
the garden designers of the early 
Georgian period, who would have 
subscribed to James’s belief that 
‘“’tis certain that a garden) bg 
it in other respects never so fine, 
if it want water, appears dull and 
melancholy, and is deprived of 
one of its greatest beauties.’’* 

M. JOURDAIN. 


* James, ‘Theory and Practice of Gardening ’”’ (ed. 1725), p. 280. 
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THE” ENTRANCE FRONT. 
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Erich 


Mendelsohn. 


A MODEL FOR AN OPTICAL FACTORY. 


URING the orgies of destruction in the World 
War there arose before Erich Mendelsohn a new 
vision of architectural harmony. This strange 
esthetic-spiritual experience came whilst the 
young architect squatted in the trenches at the front. He 
built up new forms for a new civilization, and sketched 
them in rude strokes with stumps of charcoal or a BBBB 


pencil upon the blank margins of fouled newspapers or, 


old envelopes. Housings and husks for the great industries 
of the day occupied his fancy. He saw that in the 
domain of architecture the modern spirit was still archzeo- 
logical. It still wandered bloodlessly amidst ruins, monu- 
ments, and cenotaphs of the past. Out of these, however, 
new life and new shapes were to be born—like the phoenix 
out of ashes. 

Mendelsohn saw the liberation of modern architecture in 
a trinity of three materials—steel, concrete, glass. 

The first liberation was that of form—from form. An- 
tiquity, bound by its chains of matter, had bequeathed to 
us forms of construction which dominated us as inexorably 
as the laws of gravity and mechanics that gave them birth. 
All that had been achieved in the creation of architectural 
form up to the first free and independent gesture of the 
medizvals had been based upon the basic forms and con- 
structive principles of antiquity. The T which formed the 
rudiments of the ancient formula of load and support was 
first conquered and overspanned by the Roman arch. 
The Roman arch was overvaulted by the Gothic principle 
of pillar and vault. The first iron girder brought about the 
third phase of liberation and evoked in the builder who first 
used it that same sense of structural freedom which pulsed 
through the heart of the Gothic architects after they had 
broken the back of the Roman arch and the bondage that 
had been imposed upon them by this. The “static feeling” 
of direct superincumbent load and direct support was now 
transfused into a new relationship—the load was diffused 
and supported indirectly by steel girders—a gradual evolu- 
tion the two extremes of which furnish startling contrasts. 
The columns and marble beams of the Greek temple suc- 


cumb to the pillars and stone vaults of the Gothic church; 
these to the girders and trusses of airy and spacious halls 
ot steel. 

This liberation through steel was demonstrated in a 
spectacular and sensational manner by the lessons taught 
us by that piece of neo-Gothic in steel—the Eiffel Tower. 
Long before this, however, the cast-iron pavilions of the 
Crystal Palace had opened up new vistas into the poten- 
tialities of iron and glass over stone and wood. : 

Mendelsohn realized that the real marriage or synthesis. 
between the old and the new forms lay in reconciling the 
capacity of concrete to give mass and surface and combat 
pressure, with the capacity of steel to resist both pressure 
and tension. Out of these qualities a new synthesis can 
be built up and transmuted into beauty and harmony. 
The material, thus blended together, gives rise to a new 
rhythm, determines its own structural forms. It expresses { 
itself. All attempts to force it to bear a face alien to its _ 
nature result in the bastard, the adulterated, the spurious. 
Allowed full play, architecture in the larger sense becomes 
possible. The spiritualization of matter by art and the 
intellect sets in and this brings forth the living fabric. 
The material awaits the master. 

The message which he read into his age and which he 
formulated into an architectural credo reads thus :— 

“Even as the Pyramid stems itself slantingly against the 
desert, so that the slumbers of its dead may be protected to all 
eternity— 

“Even as the Greek Temple erected its lanes of columns with 
such gay serenity because they led up to the throne of its gods— 

“Even as the Pagoda unfolds its ecstasy of forms so that the 
world may revel in the jungle fecundity of its life-— 

“Even as the Gothic Cathedral anchors its tower im the 
centre of the earth, so that with the greater surety it may pownt 
with rts spire to the Beyond— 

“Even so must our won halls be built, even so express the 
spirit of the builders, must be built so spaciously and s0 
crystalline that out of its vortices of light the House of Labour 
shall arise out of the ruins of the Houses of Thralldom— 


ERICH MENDELSOHN. 


THE EINSTEIN TOWER, POTSDAM. 


’ Erich Mendelsohn, Architect. 


“Observatory, laboratory, scientific cloister and academy, an underground retreat and study 
for the master of the Theary of Relativity and his disciples.” 
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THE ARCHITECT’S WORKING DRAWINGS FOR THE EINSTEIN TOWER. a 


“As a symbol of owr human longing to reduce the infinitude 
of the Cosmos to something finite by means of form, and to 
adjust the Incommensurable to the scale of our earthly 
existence.” 

Even in the most radical departures from classic proto- 
types, such as the wheat-elevator at Worms, or the daring 
swoop of the main railway station at Hamburg, Mendelsohn 
saw the inalienable traces of the tutelage imposed upon the 
architect by history. Every attempt to conceal the 
utilitarian end of a modern structure rendered it a trap or 
plaything of “canonical columniation.”” Every attempt to 
evade an honest homage or service to the new material 
provoked an anachronism or an anomaly. The fabric 
arose, but it rose in impurity of material, and usually in 
impurity of form. The lattice-work restlessness of steel 
clashed with the calm, smooth repose of courses of stone. 
The tectonic consciousness of steel was violated — the law 
that stone receives its life from without, and that ivon carries 
us vitalization in its own organism was not recognized. 

For his part, Mendelsohn has visualized the modern 
building “as a machine-builder visualizes a modern 
machine, a modern tailor the attire of modern man. 
He has let the inherent will that informs every structure 
intended to serve human ends, operate and determine its 
own form, following only the laws of the new building 
materials. In the designs and projects which Mendelsohn 
has made for large industrial units we find that inevit- 


ability of form, that latent self-determination of the fabric, 
that simplicity of the means to the end, and that clarity 
of the structural organization, which strike us when con- 
templating some fine, harmonious machine—a dynamo, a 
high-powered motor-car, a turbine, an aeroplane. To quote 
from an introductory essay of mine upon the art of Erich 
Mendelsohn : “Something of the austerity and inevitability 
of that law which dominates the movements of the great 
original epochs of architecture—the Greek temple and the 
Gothic cathedral—and decrees that these are to be under- 
stood only in the light of their constructional conditions, is 
visible in these new shapes. This law is simple : the external 
form is to be conceived merely as flesh and skin in relation 
to the structure of the skeleton.’’ Despite the apparent, 
only apparent, gulf between the organic and the inorganic 
worlds, this principle is almost as natural in relation to the 
new architectural organism as in relation to the human 
body. It is the form and movement which bring life. 

Let us consider some of the industrial structures which 
Mendelsohn has planned and then flung with bold strokes 
upon paper. The practicability of these sketches is evident 
at first glance; the structure sings of its own potentialities 
of realization. There is here no mere “paper architecture” 
as in some of the projects of his utopian confreres. 

Regard, for example, the arresting design for the optical 
factory, with its prosilient thrust and rake. Here we have 
two terraced strata of workshops devoted to the grosser and 
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AN OPFICAL PACTORY. 


to the finer mechanical operations. Out of this imposing 
basis two audacious turrets rise, conforming to and repeating 
the curvature of the base and opening great gaping mouths 
gateways and sluices of light—to the floods of daylight so 
necessary to the adjustment and assembling of delicate 
optical instruments. The defiant tower tracts subside at 
the rear into stepped walls which support the vertical 
elevator tracts between the towers. All these masses, 
including the pavilions of the offices and mailing-rooms, have 
become a monolith by means of the casting-process inherent 
in concrete and steel construction. The walls themselves 
have lost the traditional character of a four-cornered box; 
they have become functional. The windows are something 
more than mere openings for the ingress of ight and air— 
they are belts and zones of glass; they have become organic 


and active—culminating points of architectonic, _ actinic 


engineering. 

The design for the aerodrome with surrounding workshops 
and storage rooms reveals a puissant flowing line, almost 
like the curve traced by a flying-machine. This haven for 
aeroplanes and dirigibles is designed, as it were, in a crouch- 
ing attitude. The central part rises in altitude as though 
to give the flying fabrics an opportunity for testing their 
wings ere setting forth upon their fights. In the plan the 
vast freedom of the central passage is boldly emphasizéd— 


the hangars embrace this broad and elongated core or AXIS 


as subordinate yet auxiliary members. 

In-the packing-house the potencies inherent in the vertical 
masses and lines transfer themselves to all the members of 
the organism, and give them a latent life and movement. 
The whole structure is finally imbued with vibration and 
activity. The strophe and anti-strophe of tension and 
compression strains resolves itself into a symphony of forces 
played organ-like upon the ascending, the binding, and the 
over-towering tracts. 

The vitality and dynamic expressionism of this organic 
architecture is to be heightened still further by a subtle 
and yet bold and impassioned use of colour. We shall thus 
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A PACKING-HOUSE. 


be given polychromatic masses in all the gradations of the 
colour-scale, flung picturesquely against the superincumbent . 
skies or the circumjacent background. These masses will 
vibrate in white or black or in colour, or will have their 
contours relieved and emphasized by lines or broad bands 
of white, black, silver, or gold. Metals, dull or burnished, 
will also play their part in these symphonic accretions of 
steel, concrete, and glass—in short, there is to be beauty of 
colour as well as of form. 

It is not due to any inherent flaw or fallacy in the Men- 
delsohnian architecture that so few of these original struc- 
tures have been carried out so far. The gigantic economic, 
financial, and material difficulties under which Germany is 
suffering have practically paralysed all larger building 
enterprises. Yet Mendelsohn has realized several projects 
which embody his principles and even, as in his crowning — 
work, exalt them. 

This, the most significant and dominant structure which has 
so far materialized under the hands of the young architect- 
engineer, is the Spectrographic Institute (or Einstein Tower) 
at Potsdam. This is one of the most remarkable structures 
ever erected, not only because of the form which it has 
assumed in Mendelsohn’s hands, but because of the august 


____and- impressive uses to,which it is to be put. It is in part 
observatory, laboratory, scientific cloister and academy, a 


temple for the most abstruse and ethereal experiments, an 
underground retreat and study for the master of the Theory 
of Relativity and his disciples. The building, mysterious 
even in its outward aspects, attains to something of an 
esoteric scientific uncanniness within. We are in the bril- 
liant crypt of the modern alchemists and sorcerers, in an 
arcanum of subtle discovery, one of the radiant poles where 
the ultimate mysteries of the cosmos, of time, of space, 
and of the eternal forces are being weighed, analysed, and 
interpreted. Here a beam of sunlight is conducted out of 
the blue skies through a cylinder, and forced to run parallel 
with a beam of light from an underground furnace which 
generates solar heat, and both are weighed. The tower is 


GROUND PLAN OF THE OPTICAL FACTORY, 


AN INDUSTRIAL PLANT. 
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AN AERODROME. 


an intricate organ with countless sensitive brain centres, 
nerves, plexi, and antenne : an electrode or receiving station 
for messages from the Great Vast. 

Years of study and thousands of sketches were necessary 
before the strange turret began to assume its final form. The 
first sketches reveal wide, eccentric flights of fancy, the 
last harden themselves more and more to the rigid, almost 
brutal, machine-lke contours of the tower as it now lifts 
itself above the greenery of the Potsdam woods. These 
forms are not in themselves the inevitable architectural 
precipitation or solution of mathematics or astrophysics, 
nor the abstraction of mere calculation—algebraic architec- 
ture. They are a transmutation into individualistic terms— 
Einstein transmuted into terms of Mendelsohn. 

The profile side-view of the Einstein Tower with its sheer, 
sharp silhouette, the smooth, uncompromising apertures of 
the window-reveals launching themselves forward, remind 
one of the thrust of a motor-car or torpedo-boat. The 
insolent and defiant rake of the substructure, the charac- 
teristic Mendelsohnian plinth from which the Mendelsohnian 
masses shoot up with such irresistible impetus, gives this 
cosmic conning-tower the feeling of progression. When 
the clouds stream past its truculent casque and its armoured 
slopes, one has the impression of the whole mass rushing 
forward in an overwhelming onset. The rhythm of the mass 
rises from the ground, ascends in a sweep to the cupola, then 
once more rushes downward to the ground. The ground plan 
reveals the same variegated complex of spatial division, an 
avoidance of the rectangular, the dynamic centres con- 
centrated in the foci of circles or ellipses, periphery impinging 
upon or intersecting periphery. 

This is a realization of the architecture of which such 
writers as Jules Verne and H. G. Wells dreamed in their 
utopian romances. It may chill us like the aspect of a gleam- 
ing anvil suddenly disclosed in a chapel or a drawing-room, 
but the beauty and power that live in it must be measured 
by the laws and conditions of its own purpose and nature. 
It may bring to us no strain of the frozen music or poetry to 
which the older architecture has accustomed us. But if it 


A MODERN FILM STUDIO. 


do not express this poetry, or expresses it in a different form 
it should suffice that it too expresses a soul—and a personality. 
And who would deny character to these new creations ? 
Their strangeness is but the eternal strangeness with which 
the new always contronts or affronts us—the new face and 
the new form that frighten the children of men in the twilight 
forest of world tradition. 

Interesting, too, is Erich Mendelsohn’s conception of the 
innenraum or interior. He considers this not so much a 
decorative as an architectural problem—a room is to him 
something in the nature of a public square; the doors are 
streets, and these, and in a less degree the windows, deter- 
mine the paths of traffic and communication, the arrange- 
ment of the pieces of furniture which are assigned the role 
of architectural members, more or less fixed. In his own 
home Mendelsohn has a music-room in black and dark blue 
in which the furniture mimics the monumental, in bold and 
rigid lines, eccentric yet eloquent with power. Colour, too; 
is accorded a high and organic function; the accent of two 
colours helps to co-ordinate the “room.”’ 

The thought obtrudes itself—and the thought might well 
assume the shape of a fear—that the architecture of Erich 
Mendelsohn is striving towards the denationalization of 
architecture. Would this entail the loss of precious idio- 
syncrasies, of the wonderful variations which the play and 
interplay of the phenomena of form and colour bring forth 
in the souls of the different nations 2? The fear, I believe, is 
groundless. We have seen a recent proof of this in the de- 
signs which German architects have produced for German 
skyscrapers, or Turmhdauser, a distinct departure from 
American motifs. The national traditions of architecture, 
temperament, race, Welianschauung, will enforce themselves 
as heretofore. And the canonical uniformity of the universal 
classic-Gothic tradition in the modern nations is to-day a 
greater menace to individuality than the free play of fancy, 
the spontaneous inspiration, the organic development of the 
structure from within, the self-determination of its immanent 
will and purpose—which lie at the roots of this new inspira- 
tion. HERMAN GEORGE SCHEFFAUER. 


GROUND PLAN OF THE AERODROME. 


Burdocks, Gloucestershire. 
Designed by E. Guy Dawber. 


With Photographs by F. R. Yerbury. 


a URDOCKS” lies in the heart of Gloucestershire, 
and is built of the grey Cotswold stone. It is 
a simple English house of great dignity and of 
fine scale, with rows of wide sash windows, a 
heavy roof, and ample doorways. 
The stone walls are lined on the inside with brick, a hollow 
space being left between; and the roof is, of course, con- 
structed in the local manner with stone slates. 


Mr. Guy Dawber has designed the main body of the house 
as a solid rectangular block with a drive and courtyard in 
front, and a large pool in the garden at the back, the service 
quarters being planned in the shape of an L on one side of 
the courtyard. This creates a grouping of roofs and walls 
and chimneys which composes happily and _ picturesquely 
from whatever point it is seen. The garden is also designed 
by Mr. Dawber. 
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THE GROUND AND FIRST FLOOR PLANS. 


BURDOCKS, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


THE ENTRANCE AND SERVICE WING. 


A SIDE VIEW, SHOWING THE PARLOUR AND GUESTS’ BEDROOM WINDOWS. 
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The Beginnings of Modern Architecture. 


By Percy S. Worthington, M.A., Litt.D. 


BRUNELLESCHI:; THE FIRST 
MODERN ARCHITECT. 


HEN I was an undergraduate at Oxford the 

great Slade Professorship of John Ruskin was 

ending. His teaching at that time reached a 

wider and more sympathetic public than 
probably any writer on art has ever reached. But its 
glamour has passed, and we feel to-day that there must be 
no wrangling about styles: that great architecture is great 
architecture, whatever its century or its country, ancient, 
medieval or modern, and that the principles to be applied 
in judging all are the same. Our conviction is that, so far 
as architecture is concerned, his teaching was, in the main, 
a misfortune, and that it strangled at birth a school of 
particular promise. 

We cannot regard Renaissance architecture as he regarded 
it. To us it is in the main line of architectural evolution, 
just as the revival of learning was in the main line of the 
development of civilization : indeed, that it is the beginning 
of the modern spirit in architecture. 

Modern architecture dates from the day in 1401 on which 
a certain Florentine—small, misshapen and peppery— 
Philippo di Ser Brunellescho, or, as we call him for short, 
Brunelleschi, found himself defeated in a competition for 
the great gates of the Baptistry by Lorenzo di Ghiberti, 
and, with sudden impulsiveness and intolerance of defeat 
characteristic of the man, threw up sculpture on the spot 
and began to train himself as an architect. To become an 
architect sounds to us just the ordinary choice of a 


profession with defined training, position and duties. 


In those days the position and duties did not exist, and 
Brunelleschi had to train himself. He was clearly an 
innovator. He created the position, entirely changed and 
modernized the art, science and organization of building, 
and became the first and has remained one of the greatest 
of modern architects. 

Brunelleschi was born in 1375, and died in 1446. He 
was the senior of a noted band of contemporaries : Lorenzo 
di Ghiberti (his nearest in age), Jacopo della Quercia (the 
sculptor), Michelozzo (the architect of the Riccardi), Luca 
della Robbia, Bernardino Rossellino, Donatello, and Desi- 


derio da Settignano, with many of whom he was associated 
in his work. But the record of his masterful character can 
leave us under no delusion that anyone but the architect 
exercised any control, and here lay a most vital difference 
between the position which he assumed and that which his 
predecessors, who had dealt with the designing and carrying 
out of buildings, had occupied. But he had to fight hard 
for his position. 

We know that Donatello never forgot his interview with 
Brunelleschi, when he had ventured (no doubt during one 
of his friend’s absences from Florence) to design and insert 
doors in the old sacristy at San Lorenzo, which is one of 
Brunelleschi’s most beautiful works and one of the few 
that he himself saw completed. Brunelleschi was quite 
justified in his anger: the building was spoiled; and he 
is said never to have spoken to Donatello again—a very 
awkward position, for Florence was a small place, and they 
had hosts of common friends, at whose houses they would 
constantly meet. He quarrelled also with another friend, 
Francesco della Luna, who mishandled the carrying out of 
the Innocenti; and, again, with Lorenzo di Ghiberti, in 
their work on the dome. 

Of painters Masolino Fra Angelico and Massacio, to the 
last of whom he taught his newly discovered art of drawing 
in perspective, were strictly his contemporaries, and of the 
younger men Fra Filippo Lippi and Benozzo Gozzoli must 
have been his intimates, and frequently met him at Cosimo 
dei Medici’s palace—the house which he was to have built. 
But here, again, his tempestuous nature almost lost him a- 
powerful friend. His idea of the sort of house that Cosimo- 
ought to live in did not agree with his client’s, who complained 
that his model was far too magnificent for such a retiring 
man as himself. Rather than be criticized, Brunelleschi 
smashed his model and rushed away. And Michelozzo took 
his place, and gave Cosimo and ourselves the beautiful 
palace, which Benozzo Gozzoli decorated, known as the 
Riccardi. 

To fix the time in our own northern minds we can recall 
that during Brunelleschi’s working life of thirty years we 
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were building the towers of York Cathedral, and the French 
the choir of Rheims; and, even in Italy, Milan Cathedral 
was being completed. It is almost incredible. 

The question naturally arises, was this a case of Revolution 
pure and simple suddenly reviving the classical ideal, or was 
there any element of evolution in it? In the revival of 
learning we see an intellectual revolution. There were 
definite cleavages between Rome and the Middle Ages, and 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and no continuous 
thread can be followed through the maze of the intervening 
centuries. Gothic architecture, however, had never been the 
vernacular in Italy. Such work as we recognize as con- 
formable to our ideas of beauty was not the product of the 
Italian mind, but monastic or carried out under foreign 
direction. The science of poise and counterpoise, upon 
which the whole system of Gothic construction and, from 
construction, design, was based, was completely foreign to 
the southern mind, nor were the building guilds, upon 
whom depended the actual execution of the work, capable 
of understanding it. The most ambitious conception—that 
of Milan Cathedral—is pompous German Gothic, and the 
Cathedral of Siena is but a version in terms of local 
materials and methods of construction, whereas San Lorenzo 
(outside the walls at Rome), built in the thirteenth century, 
shows how sympathy with the old Roman tradition was 
never broken between the time of the Empire and Renais- 
sance. Brunelleschi was a revolutionary as against Gothic, 
but a traditionalist as regards the historical spirit of Italy, 
going back to the source from which that tradition sprang, 
developing it to suit the modern needs of his day, and 
restoring scholarship to architecture as nearly a century 
before it had been restored in learning. But in doing so he 
was not abandoning the inheritance of the intervening 
centuries; rather, he was re-creating it, giving it fresh 
birth. 

At the age of 27, Brunelleschi became first connected 
with Florence Cathedral as a member of the Committee 
to consider the completion of the nave. Six years of 
struggle and his model for the dome was accepted, and 
between this year and 1446, when he died, a large number of 
great architectural works were designed though few of them 
were carried to completion by himself, and all the time the 
dome was gradually rising, the focus of all his efforts, until 
he had almost reached his goal. He never saw it crowned 
by its lantern, but his model was settled and he knew that 
his great work at any rate was safe. 

What were the conditions under which he began to 
work ? 

Up till now all building, especially in Northern Italy, 
had been in the hands of the guilds. Design and execution 
were alike in their province and buildings were anonymous. 
Known originally as the Maestri Comachini, they are 
mentioned first in the seventh century as an organized 
society of designers, carvers, builders and workmen, with 
full and unlimited powers to make contracts and sub- 
contracts, and the schedule of pay was strictly laid down 
in the first quarter of the eighth century (by King Luilpold). 
They must have had some sort of organized existence since 
Koman days, and survived the Barbarian invasions as 
Successors to the master-masons, who, in the days of the 
empire, had directed the operations of the Collegia especially 
devoted to building.* There was a very strong branch of 


* See Rivoira, ‘“ Lombardic Architecture.”’ 


the Lombard guild in Tuscany, and especially in Florence, 
and it was these men whom Brunelleschi found in charge 
of all building. The representatives of a past generation, 
unable to adapt their craft to the significant change that 
had taken place in general life, and still stubbornly tenacious 
of their own privileges, they had been wrangling for years 
about the method of covering the great central space of 
the Duomo; yet no one had found a way or would take 
the responsibility of attempting to throw a dome over 
its 136 feet, though one had been intended from the first 
and no other finish was _ possible. 

A competition was held, and Brunelleschi was manifestly 
first; but Lorenzo’s partizans made such a_hubbub, 
that the only way out was their joint appointment, and, 
to satisfy the guild, who were equally importunate, one 
of their number—Battista Antonio—was joined with them. 
Lorenzo became a standing nuisance, but Battista, recog- 
nizing his limitations, gave no trouble at all. 

Every important building was placed under the control 
of a permanent committee. Such a committee existed 
for the control of the work on the cathedral, called the 
Opera del Duomo, the guild largely represented on it with 
co-opted members from other guilds, membership of one 
of which was an essential condition of citizenship. 

They appointed the superintendent of the works, who, 
up to now, had always been a member of the ‘arte dei 
maestri di pietra KE Legname,’’ and all worked under the 
special patronage of the Arte della Lana. 

Brunelleschi, however, having convinced every one that 
mattered that he alone was capable of building the dome, 
though he was not a member of the building guild, which he 
firmly refused to join, forced himself into the position 
of superintendent, and, in spite of the Continental oppo- 
sition of Lorenzo and the guild, consolidated his position. 
Throughout the operations he was continually thinking 
out new methods of construction and of easing labour, 
building restaurants on the scaffold and taking fresh 
precautions for safety. But he tolerated no interference, 
proved a ruthless strike-breaker, and obtained finally 
complete control. 

During Brunelleschi’s early years, times in Florence 
had been very exciting, but he was too young to be mixed 
up in party struggle or to remember that between the 
greater and the lesser guilds. Out of the guilds had 
arisen an aristocracy of trade, families whose wealth and 
social position made them rivals of the old aristocracy 
and set them building homes for themselves quite unlike 
the old towered fortresses. The city had extended her 
power outside her own confines, and obtained an outlet 
for trade to the sea at Leghorn; and the Republic, 
though still normally governed by the greater guilds, 
was in reality ruled by these nobili populani, the Medici 
most influential though carefully keeping in the back- 
ground. It was they who now had, in reality, replaced 
the greater guilds in the government of the Republic, 
and it was under their encouragement that a new 
era sprang up in art at a time when Florence was 
throwing up. great men in all branches of learning and 
art and craftsmanship, and was full of high ideals of 
literature, art and citizenship ; indeed, she was the mother 
of nearly all the great artists of the Early Renaissance, 
and of the great architects few can be named who did 
not come from there, either by birth or training. She 
sent them out to bring fame to other towns and rulers, 
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Brunelleschi among the others; and even Rome, when, 
after the great split, the Popes were again installed in the 
Vatican with new splendour and became the greatest 
patrons of art in Italy—even Rome drew her architects, 
painters and sculptors from Florence during the greatest 
epoch of the Renaissance. 

Democracy vied with democracy, and despot with despot, 
in attracting to themselves and deriving distinction from 
architects, artists and scholars, and architectural develop- 
ment followed the independent political development of 
republics and despotisms ; but it was in Florence, turbulent 
as she was, that art flourished most, and, influential as 
individuals were, they had no monopoly of knowledge and 
enthusiasm, nor were they the only competent critics. The 
building of the dome was followed with absorbed interest, 
heated discussion and freely expressed criticism by the 
whole city, and the champions of the building guild were 
constantly out to intrigue against Brunelleschi, and vice 
versa. He was jeered at as a madman in the streets, and 
when he showed himself more than usually obstinate in the 
Committee of the Opera, he was carried out, shouting and 
kicking ; they even imprisoned him ! So we may understand 
that public feeling ran high, and that interest in the problem 
and the actors was not merely academic. Whenever any 
fresh or alleged difficulty arose—though the architect would 
never acknowledge that anything was difficult for him— 
advice, competitive designs and models poured in, and he 
was not even taken at his own valuation at the very top, 
when the lantern alone remained to be erected. His enemies 
agitated for other models, and competitors were not wanting. 
He no doubt brought this upon himself by secrecy and refusal 
to take others into his confidence ; but his early experience 
had been enough excuse, when, to his disgust, Lorenzo was 
appointed joint architect, and, proving incapable of con- 
ducting any part of the work on his own initiative, was 
always trying to worm information out of his colleague. 
Crises in their relationship to one another were constantly 
arising, and the story goes that one more serious than the 
others brought things to a head, and that Brunelleschi 
retired to bed, where he remained until the work came to 
a standstill and Lorenzo’s incapacity was exposed, and he 
finally allowed himself to be fetched back, with J.orenzo 
under his thumb, soon to be retired on a pension. 

This all seems very quarrelsome and captious on the part 
of the public and of the architects ; but it does give us the 
atmosphere of Florence and is, at any rate, evidence of 
popular interest in architecture and of intense feeling for 
the honour of the city. 

Medieval collectivism had passed away, and the guild 
system went with it. The development of individual freedom 
of thought and action produced a broader outlook on life, 
and great leaders in art and greater wealth led naturally 
to greater civic display and luxury in private life. Nothing 
would induce Cosimo dei Medici, for instance, when he 
determined to build himself a house, to live in one such as 
had satisfied his ancestors. It must be no mere tower for 
defence, no sombre, barred and crenellated fortress, surround- 
ing a courtyard for its only pleasure-ground. The guild 
could not give him what he wanted. It must be more in 
conformity with the scholarship that he loved to promote, 
that suited his individual taste and was the work of an 
individual artist. He must have a sunny library for scholars 
to marvel at; a dining-room to suit the stateliness of his 
meals, rich with gilt and colour, as a setting to the brilliance 


of his guests. The whole life of the city followed suit, and he 
must be able to look out on the streets and watch the— 
pageantry of processions, even if he did so far follow 
tradition as to retain a sturdy ground floor story, just to 
take no risks. No deep and narrow cortile, overlooked by 
the windows of the household, was suitable for the meetings 
of his academy or for the entertainment of the youth and 
beauty of Florence—youth which no longer clanked about 
in armour but clad itself gallantly in rich clothing. So 
spacious and shady gardens were required and cool fountains, 
all laid out in the grand manner of the age, and Brunelleschi, 
Michelozzo and Alberti evolved the new types and set about 
the rebuilding of Florence. 

One of the most recent, as it is one of the most interesting, 
books on the Early Renaissance in Italy is that by Sir 
Thomas Graham Jackson. His plea for the vernacular not 
hidebound by dogma, and one in which the matter is of 
more importance than the manner, 1s to my mind unassailable 
if architecture is to be a living art. The work of such men as 
Brunelleschi, Bramante, the San Gallos, Peruzzi and others 
—the work generally of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries—is pre-eminently individual and alive, and if 
Brunelleschi is not the greatest of them technically he is 
historically, and the student will do well to study his spirit, 
even if he attaches more importance to the beauty of 
Peruzzi’s detail. 

In the last century, Renaissance architecture was judged 
and condemned rather by its later and more stereotyped 
forms than by the freshness and vitality of the time we are 
considering—-by the men who later fell under the spell of 
Vignola or Palladio, by which design became a matter of 
recipes comparatively easy of comprehension, but producing 
results good, bad or negligible according to the ability with 
which the ingredients were mixed. 

There is a danger, it seems to me, for our modern schools 
of architecture, in the encouragement of design by recipe. 
The object of education in architecture is not to provide a 
fully developed system, but, upon a solid basis of knowledge, 
to encourage observation and imagination, the desire for 
learning and versatility for its application. In fact, we want 
to turn out Brunelleschis and Bramantes, rather than 
Vignolas and Palladios. 

The pursuits and taste of his acquaintance, the cultivated 
society of his day, opened Brunelleschi’s eyes to new possibi- 
lities and to the fact that the building guilds had become 
stagnant and unable to adapt themselves to the needs of the 
time, and had by now entirely forgotten their original 
inspiration. So, with contempt in his heart for alien Gothic, 
but mindful of the true Italian tradition, he instinctively 
turned towards classical art as his friends turned to 
classical literature. 

For years he studied in Rome, mastering the system and 
detail of the Imperial builders, and returned to Florence— 
not as a copyist, with vain repetitions of a worn-out theme, 
but with a mind fresh to apply old principles to new 
problems. 

He was essentially a creative artist, using the means to 
his hand in a new way. The uses for which he had to provide 
demanded fresh forms, and whether it be a church or private 
chapel, the fortification of a town, a dwelling for monks, 
or for a Florentine citizen, in one and all will be found 
in an eminent degree knowledge, imagination, freshness 
and charm, which not only mark the great and original 
artist, but the pioneer of a new system. 
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Plate III. 


THESLON DON] COUNT Y HALL, 


From a sketch by William Walcot, RE. 


This dvawing and the two which follow were hung in the Exhibition of Myr. Walcot’s 


in New York 


May 1923. 
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Plate 1V. 


THE UNIVERSITY CLUB, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
From a Sketch by William Walcot, R.E. 
The University Club, designed by McKim, Mead and White, has provided a happy subject for the artist's 


brush. This water-colour was recently exhibiied in New York. During April Mr. Walcot held an 
exhibition of his work in London. 
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Plate V. a 23 


PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
From a Sketch by William Walcot, R.E. 


On returning from America Mr. Walcot held an Exhibition in the Galleries of the Royal Institute of 
British Avrchitects of his Great Temples of Antiquity, his Roman Compositions, and other etchings. Some 
of the paintings of Ancient Temples have recently been reproduced in colouwy in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
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| The Armenian Church of St. Sarkis, 


Kensington, London. 


Designed by Mewes and Davis. 


With Photographs by F. R. Yerbury. 


T. SARKIS CHURCH is built on a corner site. It 
| has a north and west entrance, facing Iverna Square 
. and Iverna Gardens respectively. The plan is in the 
form of a Greek cross with the addition of an apse 
at the east end and a sacristy at the south. 
The church has been adapted from an existing building 
in the cloisters of Haghbat in Armenia, the style of the 
architecture being thirteenth-century Armenian Byzantine 
with a certain Saracenic influence. 
_ The whole of the exterior (including the church and turret 
roofs) is constructed in Portland stone. The effect is simple 
and severe with the exception of the ornamental angles. 
_ The turret is heptagonal in plan, and is symmetrical on 
the north and south elevations. 
The two entrance doors are in oak and richly carved. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A GENERAL VIEW, 


The interior of the building is carried out in artificial 
stone, and is very simple. Four groups of pilasters (the 
caps of which are carved) support the four arches which 
carry the dome. 

The altar, the upper part of which is constructed in 
alabaster, rests on a pentelicos marble base and is inlaid 
with lapis lazuli, rouge skyros, and green Mexican onyx. 

All other ornament, capitals, bases, bas-relief, crosses, 
etc., are gilded, the whole being Byzantine in feeling. 

The big chandelier lighting the church is designed from 
Armenian records of the twelfth century. It is heptagonal 
in plan—a division which is symbolic in the Armenian 
religion—and has been carried out in wrought iron with 
embossed decorative scrolls. The top ring has seven 


. candles, the bottom fourteen. 
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ST. SARKIS CHURCH, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON: 
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THE BALDACCHINO, ST. SARKIS CHURCH. KENSINGTON, LONDON. 


Exhibitions. 


THE WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY.—The exhibition of modern 
British art held in this gallery cannot be considered very repre- 
sentative—at least one hopes not. And why is such a lot of the 
work that goes under the name of ‘‘ modern”’ so depressing—and 
I was going to say—depraved ? At least it has an affectation of 
depravity in it; and why do artists paint so many of these kind 
of things when the cry is for a “ brighter London”’ ? 

In an exhibition of such a mixed nature as this, and where 
so much of the work is tentative, it is a great pleasure to come 
upon the assured work of C. J. Holmes and D. Y. Cameron. I 
couple them together because surely they have a great deal in 
common. They have the same austere sense of selection, and 
the same rigid rejection of material that is not relevant to the 
exact ideas they wish to place on canvas. Yet in other respects 
they areunlike. Sir C. J. Holmes has a more reserved colour scale 
than Mr. Cameron; his work is kept more within the area of a 
carefully considered formula—and is never allowed to stray out- 
side this area. On the other hand, Mr. Cameron has a radiant 
sense of colour, which in some remarkable way he is always able 
to keep within an artistic convention. But both of them have this 
in common : that their work always has in it a sense of quietness, 
and of dignity, and of inevitability. In my opinion, these two 
artists stand on a much more permanent base than many of the 
over-advertised and over-praised men of to-day. 

The work of Professor Rothenstein is always entitled to serious 
consideration, but the two examples he shows here are not par- 
ticularly good ones. There is a portrait of a young girl and a 
landscape, which are very hard and dry, both in the quality of 
the-paint and in the rather mannered style. Let us hope 
that he does not become too much of the professor and conse- 
quently less of the performer. 

So many of the younger painters of the present day are trying 
to arrive before their time, and much of the work they are now 
doing in their eager haste to achieve this end they will themselves 
look back upon in the future as puerile stuff, and wonder what 
deluded motives actuated them in producing it. If one may judge 
by his “Self Portrait’’ (60), Mr. Gilbert Spencer evidently has a 
very modest estimate of his own personal attractions, and for 
his sake it is to be hoped that he is not a bit like it. However, 
this picture will serve as well as any other to draw attention to the 
wilful distortion of, perhaps, quite comely objects indulged in 
by many of the younger men. They seem to think that by re- 
nouncing the ordinary standards by which good drawing is deter- 
mined they can become a law unto themselves, and thus escape 
the censure usually passed upon incompetence ; having but little 
sense of beauty themselves, they decry that gift as worthless— 
like the fox who lost his tail. 

Among so much work that is so casually and badly put on 
canvas, the methodical ways of Mr. Ginner come as a blessing, 
and the work he shows here is of that quiet and orderly kind 
peculiar to this artist. There is no hurry or flurry about Mr. 
Ginner; each thing that he does has been carefully thought out 
to the last detail—nothing is left to chance. 

One can see in the work of the late Spencer F. Gore the seed 
from which has sprung so much of the painting that is best of its 
kind in England at the present day. Earlier work of the late 
Harold Gilman shows this influence distinctly, but this artist 
was developing in his later work an independent point of view, 
and was also acquiring a logical sense of design, which his earlier 
work lacked; at one period he even had a contempt for what 
savoured of “arrangement,” but as one can judge from his more 
recent paintings he evidently changed his views about this. 

There is a painting in the exhibition of a mother and child, 
done by Mr. Meninsky, which fits into the space in which it is 
composed very well. How many thousand times has this subject 
been treated by artists? And yet it still has possibilities, and 
in good hands reveals new pictorial beauties. 

Mr. Ihlee has some good work here. But why did he paint that 
Gauguinesque “Three Graces” ? And is it playing the game so 
nearly to appropriate another artist’s ideas ; and what is the use of 
it? Besides, Mr. Ihlee has quite enough talent of his own, and 
does not need to do this kind of thing. 

Mr. Roger Fry has two pictures here, but as I will deal with his 
exhibition at the Independent Gallery next month, I will defer 
consideration of his work until then. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERIES.—The main gallery is devoted to the 
work of Mr. Harold Knight, which consists of various portraits 
and landscapes. His portraits are amazingly efficient and in- 
tensely realistic, and if representation was the whole of art, Mr. 
Knight must be considered a great artist. But this is not so, as 
more enlightened artists are beginning to find out. Some of the 
portraits are almost painfully realistic—every resource of the 
painter’s craft has been applied to this end, and the results are 
entirely successful in accomplishing the artist’s aim. But it is 
open to question whether this aim is an artistically worthy one, 
and whether it leads anywhere in particular in the domain of art. 
Mere visual record of natural objects is not necessarily art any 
more than the recording of mere sounds of nature is necessarily 
music. Take No. 1, “Brownie,” which represents Mr. Knight’s 
extreme of realism: were it possible to take snapshots in paint 
by some mechanical process and then enlarge them into life-sized 
pictures, surely the results would be very similar to this portrait. 
Here and there his work shows sympathetic feeling, as in “ Miss 
Dolly Simpson,”’ which has in it a certain graciousness, and “‘ Miss 
Gladys Hynes,” which is remarkable for the accomplished paint- 
ing of the hands. 

The landscapes are the usual Cornish ones—rocky promon- 
tories and misty seas, which so many artists seem to find interest- 
ing—but when recorded on canvas become monotonous; the 
artist not, perhaps, realizing that he has not succeeded in com- 
municating his enthusiasm for the subject to those who were 
not there. 

Miss Fairlie Harmer also has a room devoted to her work. She 
is endowed with an artistic vision of a high order, and has a 
happy sense of colour. Her composition is her weakest point, 
and her choice of subjects is not always sufficiently discriminating, 
indeed, some of her subjects must be regarded as chiefly interest- 
ing to herself as offering problems of which it amused her to 
attempt a solution, but are of hardly sufficient importance for an 
exhibition. Some of her still-life groups are her best work; for 
instance, “The Lustre Teapot”’ (53) is a splendid piece of paint- 
ing; each object in it is surrounded by an extraordinary sense 
of light ; and “The China Cabinet” (63) is notable for the minute 
observation of light at all angles—direct and reflected. 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY.—The memorial exhibition of water- 
colours by the late Sir Ernest George, R.A., held in this gallery, 
showed his talents in this direction to be very varied. His in- 
teriors of cathedrals are always competent and show an intimate 
knowledge of his subject. But very often he elaborated his 
paintings too much, and was not satisfied to indicate, with, per- 
haps, the aid of a pen, the vast knowledge he had at his command 
of details at which the layman could only guess, but tried to 
force water-colours to do too much. As he was mostly occupied 
as an architect, he had, as it were, to re-discover himself as a 
painter every time he went abroad to paint, and, of course, this 
retarded his development as a water-colourist. Had he entirely 
pursued art in this direction, he would have reached a high 
standard, for his method was undergoing a gradual process of 
clarification, as his little study of “ Rothenburg” (61) shows, for 
this little painting is a beautiful piece of work—perfect in com- 
position and simple and direct in treatment. A lot of Sir Ernest 
George’s work is interesting, if only for the subjects it depicts— 
and what wonderful subjects they are ! 


ELLIOTT AND FRY’S GALLERY.—Messrs. Elliott and. Fry have 
hospitably placed at the disposal of artists an excellent gallery 
on their premises, which is at present occupied by an exhibition 
of the works of Mr. Weaver Hawkins, consisting of etchings, 
aquatints, and water-colours of various subjects in various coun- 
tries. This artist has been suffering under injuries received 
during the war, and certainly remarkable is the manner in 
which he has pluckily risen above them, and is for this very 
reason evolving an individual style. 

His etchings show a good sense of line, and some of the subjects 
chosen are of the kind beloved by Whistler, but the treatment is 
different, the lines being more those of the craftsman ; they have 
in them the detached feeling of an engraving, and not the personal 
feeling of the artist. Not that they are the worse for this; the 
distinction is made to explain his method of work. 

RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 
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TWO PIECES OF SCULPTURE: TORSO. OF A GIRE; BY BEKNHARD  HOETGER? ANDe 
YOUNG MAN, BY -ADOLE, VON HIBDEBRAND: 


From “ Die Neure Plastthk.”’ 


A Century of Continental Sculpture. 


Die Neure Plastik. By ALtrrep Kuan. Munich: Delphin-Verlag. 


For a quarter of a century the output of books on modern 
sculpture has been limited to works on individual artists. The 
appearance of a handsome quarto volume on the Continental 
sculpture of the last hundred vears, by Alfred Kuhn, is therefore 
all the more welcome. A new edition has just appeared, and in 
its hundred and forty pages is condensed a consideration of 
many of the principal aspects of the art from its state at the 
time of Canova and Thorvaldsen. 

The earlier modern sculptors of Germany and Austria are 
considered, from Schadow, Rauch, and Schwanthaler and 
Hahnel, representing the classical, romantic and baroque 
periods. The progress towards realism is then traced, and 


Rietschel is cited as introducing the earliest elements of the 
modern spirit. A parallel chapter on the French school during 
the period shows how intimately German development corre- 
sponded with the productions of Rude, Barye, and Carpeaux, 
and how the French influence on Begas and others of the German 
school was manifested. 

The culmination was reached in Rodin, according to the 
author, as he omits from the discussion Medardo Rosso, although 
he deals with Meunier in a small way. It is significant that 
no mention is made of America and England, of Alfred Stevens 
or Saint-Gaudens. Tracing influences in this way, the work of 
the Florence school and von Hildebrand is reached. No one 
on the Continent had a more intimate effect than this cultured 
artist, who, combining realistic feeling with a classical outlook, 
succeeded in creating a very pleasing variation of the neo- 
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classical spirit, which is continued in the 
work of the great Frenchman Maillol. 
Not that von Hildebrand’s was the sole 
influence, for Max Klinger, too, had learned 
from Rodin and Meunier the secret of realistic 
treatment, as is seen in his portrait busts 
and in his celebrated ‘ Beethoven” at 
Leipzig. 

The further consideration of the classical- 
realistic work is postponed until the ‘‘ Grosse 
Form” has been dealt with—the huge mass- 
sculpture-architecture due to Franz Metzner 
and Hugo Lederer, which is the marked 
feature of many modern German monu- 
ments, and the influence of which is to be 
recognized in much of the work of the 
artists of the northern nations. Appa- 
ently it was Maillol who saved German work 
from further coarseness and heaviness, for 
Maillol has, among his other _ striking 
qualities, enough of the primitive spirit 
to satisfy the recognized want in Germany. 
His work, however, has so much refinement 
and warm generosity, and, moreover, it is 
so obviously sincere and so little ostenta- 
tious, that it was bound to have its effect 
on those avid for the new form as adum- 


LANDSCAPE WITH .GCATTLE® BY HENRI ROUSSEAU: 


brated by von Hildebrand. From “ Junge Kunst.” 
The new sculpture is then reached, and 

the modernist manifestations from the classico-realistic to the ThewN Art 

cubist are exhibited, bringing an illuminating and authoritative - Cw tATt. 

book to a close—a book that is admirably produced, with Junge Kunst. Leipzig: Krinkuarpt and BrERMANN. 

sixty-eight fine half-tone illustrations and fourteen sculptors’ There is very little chance in England of getting to know 

drawings. From its perusal a reasoned and restrained idea of about the artists of the present generation who are responsible 

the aims of the advanced men in sculpture is obtainable. It for what is vaguely known as modernist art. We have no series 

costs about ten shillings. dealing with our own men, as they have in Paris even. In Ger- 
IR, IP many, however, there is a series which includes all the new 


painters: Van Gogh, de Vlamnick, Derain, 
Cézanne, Henri Rousseau, Marie Laurencin, 
as well as all the German painters who 
belong to the movement. The series is 
called “‘ Junge Kunst,” and is published 
by Klinkhardt and Biermann, 2 Liebig- 
strasse, Leipzig. It already includes thirty- 
two issues, and it is intended for the 
general reader, and is popular in form and 


ath itp eee 


SSN 


in price. 

Each separate monograph has from thirty 
to fifty page illustrations. The arrange- 
ment of the books is admirably concise, 
and there is a biography, a critical notice, 
sometimes (as in the case of Van Gogh) 
some letters, sometimes (as in the case of 
Cézanne) a “ palette,” giving the painter’s 
colours and colour-system! Often there 
is a list of authorities, and it is sur- 
prising to find how considerable a litera- 
ture has grown around these exponents of 
the new art in a period of twenty years 
or so. 

In so cheap a series it is exciting to 
find a coloured frontispiece, and a very 
good colonr reproduction at that. There 
is, for instance, the ‘‘ Sunflowers in an 
CYPRESS WITH MOON AND STARS. BY VINCENT VAN GOGH. Earthenware Pot,’ by Van Gogh, a de- 
lightful naturalistic representation, which 


~ 


From ‘Junge Kunst.” 
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also from the extraordinarily simple ele- 
ments shown in some of the other reproduc- 
tions. Helmud Kolle is the author of 
the study of Rousseau. Karl Einstein’s 
monograph on Kisling reveals an artist 
allied in spirit to Rousseau, but of a 
somewhat more sophisticated outlook; one 
who applies his colour patchesquely, not 
to say blottesquely, as Ruskin said—a 
style with which we are well acquainted 
in the London Group artists. Here we 
have cubes and squares, and rhomboids 
and oblongs of colour, projected also in the 
figure pictures, several examples of which 
are given. 

In Walter Cohen’s ‘“ August Macke ” 
and Edwin Suermondt’s “ Heinrich Nauen ” 
there are studies of out-and-out cubism 
such as have not yet been seen in London, 
It is combined with colour as vivid as 
Wolmark’s, or Simon Bussy’s, as may 
be seen in the frontispieces to each book. 
Both artists are largely concerned with 
figure-work, but Nauen has two or three 
landscapes illustrated, one of which happens 
to be an exquisite piece of naturalistic 
drawing. He combines nature with geo- 


ABANDONED. BY M. KISLING. metry. August Macke is the most un- 

compromising cubist of them all, but even 

a eee a he is represented by certain naturalistic 

portrait and still-life studies, as well as 

is supported in its style by many among the forty - eight by a remarkable woodcut somewhat reminiscent of Blake. 

illustrations given by the author, S. F. Hartlaub, of portraits, These are the men represented in the latest half-dozen of the 
figure subjects, landscapes, interiors, and_ still-life, all con- series to be published. K.P. 


veniently dated from about 
1881 to 1890. 

A most charming painting 
of Cézanne’s wife is repro- 
duced in H. von Wedderkop’s 
study of the artist, beautiful 
in draughtsmanship and col- 
our, and several of Cézanne’s 
pictures containing figures, 
such as the “St. Anthony,” 
the “‘ Bacchanal,’ and the 
“ Bathing Place,” will be very 
surprising to those who do 
not know them, while the 
“Card Players” will startle 
with its realism. 

Although he has only recent- 
ly been heard of in London, 
Henri Rousseau must be the 
oldest of the exponents of the 
new art, for he was born at 
Laval as long ago as 1844. 
He is the exponent of what 
has been irreverently but ex- 
pressively called “the toy- 
box school.’’ The naiveté of 
his style forces the suggestion, 
and there is a great charm 
about it, to be seen in the 
picture - book - like coloured 
frontispiece, ‘“‘Going for a 
Walk,’ and to be gathered 


LANDSCAPE. BY PAUL CEZANNE. 


From ‘‘ Junge Kunst,” 
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SAOVARIE, IRINA AWTS 
From “ Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period, Vol. II —Details and Interiors.” 


Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period 
and their Interior Adornment. 


Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period, 1750-1820, Vol. IJ — 
Details and Interiors. By STaANtEyY C. Ramsey, F.R.I.B.A., and 
J. D. M. Harvey; with 40 Measured Drawings by J. D. M. Harvey, 
and 50 photographs by F. R. YERBuURY. 1923. London: The 
Architectural Press, 27-29 Tothill Street, Westminster. 13 x 9. 
20 pp. 100 pls. £1 5s. net. 


To-day there is little need to emphasize the importance of the 
smaller house, since we have good reason to deplore the passing 
of those periods of prosperity and lavish patronage, during which 
the greater town and country houses of England were conceived 
and carried into such splendid execution—periods, glorious in 
retrospect, in which architects, painters, sculptors, modellers, 
carvers, and cabinet-makers found the most ample scope for 
their respective talents. 

In reviewing the nation’s artistic patrimony it was proper, of 
course, that the Augustan periods, and the finest and most 
important examples in point of size and magnificence should 
first receive adequate recognition and appreciation, and that 
writers and critics should concentrate, in the first instance, upon 
houses of considerable architectural pretension. The early 


formative periods, the monumental houses, the foremost archi- 
tects, and the princes of craftsmanship, having found their 
historians and biographers, it has been left to Mr. Ramsey, 
himself an architect of distinction, to direct belated attention, 
in these two volumes of “Small Houses of the Late Georgian 
Period,”’ to an admirable series of lesser buildings, which have 
hitherto escaped the recognition to which their merits entitle 
them. 

These minor examples of English domestic architecture and 
decoration will be found, upon examination, to possess many 
admirable qualities in common with their more monumental 
progenitors, and to have, in addition, or perhaps in a greater and 
more intimate degree, the virtue of being eminently home-like 
and comfortable. Asgill House, at Richmond, for instance, is 
rightly characterized by Mr. Ramsey as a capital example of the 
small house, treated in a broad and generous manner, and _ per- 
vaded with an air of patrician distinction, while throughout 
these two volumes will be found many dignified habitations 
triumphantly conjured out of the simplest elements and within 
the most limited compass—such is the art of the architect, as 
distinguished from mere building. 

That accomplished architect, Sir Robert Taylor, was re- 
sponsible for Asgill House, but what small town house could 
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A FIREPLACE, AND DETAILS IN THE DRAWING-ROOM, STONE HOUSE, LEWISHAM. 
Measured and Drawn by J. D. M. Harvey. 


From “Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period, Vol. I11—Details and Interiors.” 
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END BAY OF THE DRAWING-ROOM, 


SLONE, HOUSE, LEWISHAM, LONDON. 


From “ Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period, Vol. II.—Details and Interiors.” 


possess more architectural character, both without and within, 
than No. 1 Bedford Square, the dignified entrance hall of which 
is illustrated on page 182, yet Thomas Leverton, the designer 
of this delightful house, is far from being numbered among the 
hierarchy of his profession. 

A house known as “The Wick,’’ on the summit of Richmond 
Hill, appearing in the illustrations, is another flawless gem of 
minor English domestic architecture, which will be familiar to 
many who have contemplated, with sensations of uncommon 

VOL. LIII—U 


gratification, that typical Inglish scene, the exquisite prospect 
of the Thames, which can be commanded from its windows and 
from the public terrace adjacent. It has been freely stated that 
“The Wick” was designed by Sir William Chambers, who is 
known to have designed a villa for Sir Joshua Reynolds near 
this spot, but as Mr. Ramsey makes no mention of “The Wick”’ 
in remarking upon the paucity of smaller houses attributable to 
Sir William Chambers, the tradition which connects his name 
with this admirable little building has perhaps been disproved. 
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ENTRANCE HALL, No. r BEDFORD SOUARE. 


Thomas Leverton, Architect. 


From “ Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period, Vol. II—Details and Interiors.” 


Who were the designers of many of the houses included in 
these volumes is not likely to be known. Doubtless certain of 
them, and particularly those of timber construction, weather- 
boarded externally, originated from one or other of the numerous 
pattern-books—the “Builder’s Bench Mates” and “British 
Palladios’’—current in Late Georgian days; these pattern books, 
it has been remarked, had a wide circulation at the time, and 
partly account for the correct proportion and excellent detail 
encountered in the vernacular architecture of the eighteenth 


century. Such pattern-books, we know, were largely respon; 
sible for that admirable phase of English architecture which, 
“when carried oversea, and translated into Colonial terms, took 
so kindly to its new climate” in America. 

The period covered by these two volumes, 1750-1820, if allow- 
ance be made for a preliminary decade, is coincident with the 
long reign of George the Third, and embraces the later careers 
of Sir Robert Taylor, James Paine, and John Carr of York, and 


wholly those of Sir William Chambers, the Adam_ brothers, 
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CHIMNEY-PIECE “FROM A HOUSE IN HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 


From “ Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period, Vol. If—Details and Interiors.’ 


Samuel Wyatt, Thomas Cooley, James Gandon, Thomas Lever- 
ton, and Robert Furze Brettingham. It is true that few of the 
architects mentioned were actually concerned to any great 
extent with minor examples of domestic architecture, but it is 
to their influence, both in precept and practice, that the high 
standard attained in contemporary building is to be attributed, 
and to the artists and craftsmen actively employed upon their 
buildings is due the general excellence of design and manipu- 
lative skill observable in the applied and industrial arts at this 
period. As Mr. Ramsey remarks in his introduction, “if these 
smaller people, working out of the limelight and far from the 
plaudits of the great lords and ladies who patronized the famous 
artists, did not achieve for themselves any great personal or 
individual distinction, it is certain that by their united efforts 


they formed a great tradition of sound and beautiful building, 
the full significance of which we are only just beginning to 
appreciate.” 

The forty measured drawings by Mr. J. D. M. Harvey accom- 
panying this second volume of ‘‘Small Houses of the Late Geor- 
gian Period’’—no light achievement for a single pair of hands— 
are excellent specimens of draughtsmanship, well reproduced, 
which admirably supplement Mr. F. R. Yerbury’s delightful 
photographs. It is evident to the most casual observer that in 
late years, both here and on the other side of the Atlantic, a 
renewed and vigorous interest is being taken in the houses and 
furniture of the late-eighteenth century, an interest which the 
examples shown in these volumes will do much to stimulate and 


develop. INGLESON C, GOODISON. 
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DESIGNED BY 
GIACOMO 
DELLA 
PORTA, 1590 


BUILT. BY 
CARDINAL 
ALDOBRANDINI 


ST. PAUL'S, ROME eee: 


(Interior ) 


HIS beautiful Church ts built on the spot where St. Paul 
is said to have been martyred. The interior is remark- 
able for its breadth of treatment and the glory of its 
marble work, which is ably depicted in the illustration 
given. The Church contains the block of marble on S 
which the Apostle is supposed to have been beheaded, = 
and it encloses Three Fountains which are said by tradition to = 
have sprung up where the head of St. Paul rebounded three times = 


from earth. 


HALEY 


For the sacred edifice Marble carries a distinction, a beauty and an indescribable 
sense of spiritual purity which no other material can approach. — British-worked 
Marbles are noted for their high standard of technique, the carved embellishments 
having that traditional English rendering so often lost in foreign-worked Marble. = 


J. WHITEHEAD & SONS, LTD. (Founded 1821) 
MARBLE EXPERTS 
IMPERIAL WORKS, KENNINGTON OVAL, LONDON, S.E. 11 


Telegrams : “Sculptors, Lamb, London” 


=e Telephone: Hop 1603 
MMMM TT 


Corresponden ce. 


Sir Philip Sassoon on Painting. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Srr,—Perusal of Sir Philip Sassoon’s interesting comments in 
your last issue leads one to fear that he has far better knowledge 
and judgment of architecture than of painting. 

He starts by saving, rightly, that “In art and architecture the 
course of centuries has established certain standards and prin- 
ciples of more or less general application, by which the work of 
any age, even the present, can be judged without undue pre- 
sumption or risk of grievous error.”’ 

But later, talking of the “uplifting of a people” being dependent 
upon “moral and spiritual factors,’’ he says : ““The work of the 
school of young painters now in England will stand as high as the 
Dutch school of the seventeenth century or the Italian of the 
fifteenth century. It is in my opinion immeasurably superior to 
anything to be seen to-day in any other country.” 

Now, if Sir Philip, in writing of our young painters, refers to 
those who are quietly doing splendid work in the great, main, 
progressive stream of art, ignored or derided by the clique of 
revolutionaries temporarily in power, he is undoubtedly right. 
There is a fear, however, that he alludes -to the votaries of so- 
called “Modern art” or “Contemporary art,’ comprehensive 
titles commandeered to camouflage the art of the “freakists” with 
their indecency, insanity, and incompetence varied with a mani- 
testly sham asceticism. 

If so, I venture to think he is at fault, for these people scout all 
tradition, all standards, all principles in art, and their productions 
are little less bad than those of the foreign Communists and Bol- 
shevists, whose international “‘patterns” they share. True they 
occasionally imitate the work of some deceased painter, but he was 
generally a fifth-rate dabbler, certified as insane, or an FE] Greco, 
whose distortions are now known to have been involuntary and 
due to a defect of the vision which can nowadays be counteracted. 


? 


; it can only debase and 
downwards, and is to 


Such work is the reverse of “uplifting ’ 
degrade. It is, indeed, intended to level 
be discouraged. 

It would be as right, in talking of the finer British architecture 
of the last twenty years, to extol the work of the revolutionary 
clique’s vorticist, futurist, or dadaist architects or architectural 
designers. 


Yours faithfully, 
FRANK L. EMANUEL. 


‘©Who’s Who in. Architecture,” tog 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


S1rR,—From the heavy returns of completed forms which haye 
been received for this book, it is evident that architects generally 


realize the great advantages that will be gained by its production, 


and the assistance which such a work of reference and professional 
information must render. 

Its importance to the lay public and the lay Press hardly needs 
emphasizing, but as Editor of the work, I should be grateful if I 
might draw the attention of your readers to the fact that if any- 
one is omitted from it through neglecting to send in his form, the 
fault must not be visited upon me. 

The active co-operation extended to the publication by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Society of Architects, 
and the Architectural Association, must of necessity complete 
the effort to obtain information as well as acquaint the profession 
with what is required for its compilation. 

I am anxious to get this book published at as early a date as 
possible, and if any of your readers have not received forms, or 
have mislaid them, I shall be happy to send fresh ones by return 
of post to all who apply for them. 

~ Yours faithfully, 
F. CHATTERTON, F.R.I.B.A., 
Editor “ Who’s Who in Architecture.” 


Satisfaction 


‘Your Ideal Cookanheat installation is giving 


complete satisfaction. 
and has transformed a cold, dreary house into a 
home of warmth and comfort.’ 


Cooking - 


It is so clean and economical 


COoKANHEAT — 


Hot Water - Warm Rooms 
ALL FROM ONE FIRE 


The Ideal Cookanheat gives satisfaction and _ brings 
recommendation. 
is usually covered by the saving effected in the omission 
of chimneys, grates, tilehearths, overmantels, &c. No 
brick-setting required. 


Made in three sizes, to warm from three to seven rooms with Ideal Radiators. 


The cost of installation in new houses 


Full particulars on request. 


NATIONAL [PADIATOR (OMPANY 


Offices, Showrooms & Works : 


Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: ‘‘ Radiators, Hull.’’ 


LIMITED. 


HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 2153. Telegrams: ‘ Idealrad, London.”’ 


Agents in Great Britain carrying stocks of “Ideal” Radiators and “Ideal” Boilers: 


Baxendale & Co., Ltd., Miller Street Works, Manchester. 


William Macleod & Co., 60-64 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 
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The Craftsmanship of the Builder 


LA TRINITA DE’ MONTI, ROME. 
From an original Water-colour by W. Walcot, R.E., F.R.1.B.A. 


HE Church of La Trimta de’ Monti was built in 1499 by 
Charles VIII of France. It was Louts XVIII who restored 
it after the damage done to it at the time of the French Revolution. 


The obelisk of red granite standing in front of it was erected by Pius VI 

wn 1808. It is a copy of the obelisk in the Piazza del Popolo, 

which formerly stood before the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, where 

it was erected in 1326 B.c. It was taken to Rome by Augustus after 
the conquest of Egypt, 23 B.C. 


The Craftsmanship of the Builder must fittingly 
express the conceptions of the Architect's genius. 


laNhkGiGsy wx nA Hes 1iiKel 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


Crown Works, South Lambeth Rd., S.W.8 
Telephone: Brixton 2340 


City Office: 14 Godliman Street, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 2311 
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The Exhibition of Contemporary British 
Architecture in New York. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

Sir,—I thought you might be interested to hear of the result 
of the exhibition that is now taking place in New York. It is 
creating a considerable amount of interest, and as the work is 
over here by special invitation, it is hoped that this is going to 
bring about the beginning of a very much closer understanding 
between the two countries. 

By the way, if you can suggest any method whereby this good 
feeling can be encouraged please let me know, as I happen to be a 
member of the committee that has the work in charge. 

With kind regards, 
Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED C. Bossom. 

680 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Flaxman Sculptures and Drawings 
at University College, London. 


The collection of casts from the original models of groups of 
figures, statues and compositions in Alto and Basso Relievo, 
by the sculptor John Flaxman, was presented to University Col- 
lege by his niece, Maria Denman, in 1857. Under the auspices 
of a committee, of which His Royal Highness the Prince Consort 
was president, this collection was placed in the hall, under the 
dome of the College, in the adjacent apartments and on the great 
staircase. It has been added to from time to time by gifts and 
by purchases, and now includes a very large portion of Flaxman’s 
work. A large number of drawings by Flaxman have also been 
obtained, and include between four and five hundred works of 
great diversity of subject and of finish, from the slightest delinea- 
tions of first thoughts to elaborate drawings. These have been 
mounted and fixed on screens in the Drawings Room, which also 
contains the cast of the Shield of Achilles, which was presented 
by C. R. Cockerell, R.A., who was then Professor of Architecture 
at the Royal Academy. In the vestibule to the hall is a marble 
statue of Flaxman in a sitting posture, by the sculptor Mulgrave 
L. Watson. 


LEAD PANEL ON BAYS TO LICENSES & GENERAL 
INSURANCE CO., LTD., MOORGATE STREET. 
The Late F. W. MARKS & R. J. O’ DONOGHUE, Architects. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
AND DECORATIVE BRONZEWORK 
OF THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP 


WORKERS IN ALL METALS - BRONZE FOUNDERS 
AND IRONSMITHS STAINED GLASS 
WOOD CARVING GARDEN @& ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SCULPTURE - - ELECTRIC LIGHT 


FITTINGS - LEADWORK & RAINWATER GOODS 


H. W. CASHMORE & C°? [2? 


CRAFTSMEN 


POST OFFICE APPROACH, BALHAM 
LONDON, S.W. 12 


Telephone: BaTTersEA 415. 


The hall under the dome of the College, containing the sculp- 
tures, and the adjoining rooms and staircase, have recently been 
redecorated. The scheme of redecoration was prepared by 
Professor F. M. Simpson, in co-operation with the Slade Pro- 
fessor, Mr. Henry Tonks, and carried out by Messrs. Green and 
Abbott. The treatment and restoration of the sculptures was 
committed to the care of Messrs. Bellman, Ivey and Carter, while 
a new scheme of lighting was devised and executed by the Assist- 
ant Professor of Electrical I-ngineering, Mr. Clinton. The Slade 
Professor has also designed and carried out a painting represent- 
ing Lord Brougham, Jeremy Bentham, Thomas Campbell, and 
Henry Crabb Robinson, four of the founders of the College, 
receiving the plans of the buildings from the architect, William 
Wilkins. This painting has been fixed in the central panel 
on the west side of the hall, under the dome. It is intended, 
at a later date, to adda companion picture in the panel on 
either side. 


New Fuel Developments. 


The use of smokeless fuel in industry is steadily increasing, to 
the material advantage not only of manufacturers, but of the 
whole community, which for too long has suffered seriously both 
in health and in pocket from the smoke and fogs caused by the 
unscientific burning of raw coal in factory and workshop. 

It is in the galvanizing industry that the latest developments 
in the use of gaseous fuel have taken place. Although in the 
United States solid fuel was in almost universal use only three 
years ago, a very large proportion of the galvanizers in that 
country have now adopted gas for heating the metal, on account 
of its cleanliness, consistency of action and ease of control. In 
this country, too, gas has already been adopted with success, 
and will no doubt eventually find its way into the galvanizing 
shops of all our most progressive factories. 

The current issue of ““A Thousand and One Uses for Gas” 
(No. 110) deals with galvanizing and electro-plating, and contains 
particulars and photographs of some modern installations which 
should be of interest to all engaged in the metal industry. We 
understand that copies of this publication can be obtained free 
of charge by manufacturers and others interested in these 
processes on application to the Secretary, The British Commercial 
Gas Association, 30 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. I. 


N an ufacturers 


Brass and 
Bronze Fi ctlings 
& shades for 
Electric Light 


14&E6~S5O 


@ardour Street 


London G7 
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Reyal Liver Blag., 
Liverpool. 


Plate glass for 
Publé ulldings 


For all buildings of any architectural pretensions Polished 
Plate Glass has all the good points that recommend it to 
the architect, and there is no suitable substitute. 

Plate Glass is substantial and durable—its flawless 
surface stands the test of time. Windows of Plate Glass 
contain no waves or swirls to annoy the eye. Their 
beautiful clearness gives true undistorted vision. 


From inside, they are invisible, 


From outside, instead of having the dull “tinny” appearance of 
ordinary sheet glass windows, they radiate with deep mirror-like 
reflections, and give an appearance of stability and permanence. 

as 


< Po lishedy\— 
PLATE GLASS 
: ———- 


int eG ra 
THES EEARESGLASS@ PUBLICITY BUREAU — tiene Glaade: 


of facts about Polisheu 


9 SOUTHAMPTON STREE1- HOLBORN- LONDON-W.C.1 sO le ae ats 


application 
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THE -PYEON-OF THE TEMPLE SOE LUXOK:. 


Exhibitions of the Works of Frank 
Brangwyn and William Walcot. 


The above painting is taken from the exhibition of Temples 
and Etchings by William Walcot, held during April in the Gal- 
leries of the Royal Institute of British Architects. This exhibi- 
tion was of the greatest interest, and created a sensation in 
London amongst those who had never before seen Mr. Walcot’s 
paintings collected. 
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Another exhibition of interest to those who admire the etchings 
of William Walcot and Frank Brangwyn is being held until 
May 5th by the Architectural Press in the Picture. Room of 
H. Roberts & Co., 311 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. The exhibi- 
tion consists of a series of photogravures from the architectural 
etchings of the two artists. 

These photogravures have been hand printed under the 
artists’ supervision, and have recently been issued by The 
Architectural Press, of 27-29 Tothill Street, Westminster, in 
two portfolios. 
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S & Company 

E Electric Light and Power Engineers and Contractors 

2 62 Berners Street, London, W. 1 

5 (Established Quarter of a Century) 
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Lavatory. Architects: Messrs. GRAHAM, ANDERSON, Progst & WHITE. 


ITROLITE 


“Better than Marble” 


Time was when Hygiene was considered of paramount importance 


only in the case of Hospitals and similar institutions, To-day, 
however, scrupulous adherence to the highest standard is everywhere 
demanded. 


VITROLITE is a material cast in sheets up to I0ft. by 3ft.. 
a fin. to lin. thick, and supplied in two colours, snow-white and 
jet black. Its surface is fire polished, and non-absorbent, stain proof 
and impervious to the action of acids and alkalies. It can be cut, 
drilled, bent, decorated with any pattern in any colour and the edges 


bevelled and polished. 


VITROLITE is unrivalled for Wall-linings, Partitions in Lavatories, 
Ceilings, Counters, Table Tops, Shelves, Scale Plates, and Splash 
Backs. It is also very suitable for Fascias, Stall Boards, and the 


migia fl iin Bk <r 
be 1 Hees sta external lining of Shop Fronts, as it is not affected by the sulphurous 


fumes in the air. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. (Europe) Ld. 


1 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1 


Telephone; Victoria 9777. 
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A Model for a Stone Carving in Lower Regent Street. 


This model for a stone carving has been designed by Sir Reginaid Blomfield, R.A., 


for the entrances to buildings in Lower Regent Street, Piccadilly. 
pure and delicate piece of work. 


The ‘* Devon” 
different designs and over 100 colour schemes 


No one knows better than the 
experienced architect that an 
unsuitable or inartistic fireplace 
may mar the whole beauty of 
his work. 


You can guard against this if 
you specify “ Devon” Fires on 
your plans, fer amongst their 
wide range of artistic designs 
and art colourings there is sure 
to be one which exactly fulfils 


CANDY & 


Fire gives a selection of 60 


your most exacting require- 
ments. 

The ‘Devon’? wins favour 
every where because of its beauty, 
cleanliness, sound construction, 
moderate price, and pronounced 
economy in fuel. 

Write for our Illustrated Cata- 
logue of designs and _ prices 
and the Result of the Official 
Government Test. 


co. LTD. 


87 Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1 


Works: Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, Devon. 


It is a remarkably 


The modelling was done by W. Aumonier and Son. 


| 


OSLER. 


| 100 Oxford St., LONDON, W. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


JACKSONS? 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS 


Smee LACONTee CUNARD STEAMSHIP —CO), LID. 


(MESSRS. MEWES & DAVIS, Architects) 


DECORATED BY 


GeUAGKSON eSceSONS. Ltd. 2 RA HbONE FACE TONDON, W.1 
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The Origin of the Stones of Stonehenge. 


The problem of the origin of the stones of Stonehenge was 
recently discussed by Dr. H. H. Thomas, petrographer to the 
Geological Survey, in a paper read by him before the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. 

There are two kinds of stones at Stonehenge—-(1) those of 
which the main fabric consists, which are known as sarsen stones. 
These are of local origin, the remains of an old sandstone deposit, 
and are locally known as greywethers. The big circle and avenue 
of Avebury also consist of sarsens. (2) The thirty-four stones 
forming an inner circle and horseshoe, which are not of local 
origin. They are smaller than the sarsens, and were never capped 
by lintels; they were merely standing stones. These can be 
divided into three classes—twenty-nine dolerites or diabases, 
four rhyolites, and one micaceous sandstone, the so-called altar 
stone. 

Although many localities have been suggested, the identity 
of these stones with any known outcrop has never been proved. 
Sir Jethro Teall, lately Director of the Geological Survey, pointed 
out many years ago that the source should be sought in some 
area where these types occur in close association, and such an 
area is to be found in the eastern end of the Prescelly Mountains 
in northern Pembrokeshire. The dolerites of Stonehenge and 
Prescelly possess highly characteristic white spots not found 
elsewhere. With the Prescelly dolerites is associated a rhyolite 
identical with that of Stonehenge, and the altar stone is similar 
to the old red sandstone on the north shores of Milford Haven. 
In addition, fragments in the soil at Stonehenge representing 
stones which have now disappeared can be correlated to Prescelly 
types. The distance between Stonehenge and the area from 
which these stones were derived, and which is strictly limited, 
is about 180 miles. The weight of the stones is, on the average, 


two to two and a half tons, and the means by which they were 
transported remains an unsolved problem. Dr. Thomas’s . 
attention was first attracted to the foregoing explanation of the 
sources of origin during his twelve years’ surveying of the 
geology of Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire. 


Roman Remains in Sussex. 


Mr. S. E. Winbolt, of Christ’s Hospital, with the assistance 
of Mr. G. C. F. Hayter, has been excavating the Roman station 
on Stane Street, at Alfoldean, near Slinfold, Sussex. In the 
course of digging a stretch of about four yards of the stone core 
of the Roman road has been laid bare just east of the modern 
road and inside the station area. Alongside the road is a stable 
yard, roughly paved with local stones. East of the yard was 
found, on a slightly lower level, a big clay floor with signs of 
burning all over it, and near the south-western corner a hearth, 
roughly circular, of stones. In the north-east corner was an ex- 
tensive pit, filled with charcoal and a great quantity of broken 
pottery, mostly of Romano-British black-ware types. A deep 
trench driven east and west across the site showed floors of 
at least two levels; and the foundation, about 15 ft. in width, 
of the great vallum of local yellow clay, piled here on a founda- 
tion of natural sand. The stone and brick footings of the walls 
and the rough floor of the south guard-room east of the Roman 
road were found, though some ro ft. from the apparent line of 
the road, the other on the west being probably under the modern 
road. Several coins were found. There is a great variety of 
Romano-British pottery and a fair amount of terra sigillata, 
several specimens of both sorts dating from about A.D. 90-120. 
The evidence seems to show that this station was occupied 
and Stane Street made by about A.p. roo. A full report will be 
published in due course in the Sussex Archeological Collections. 


DELTA METAL CO., Lro. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 10 


(and at BIRMINGHAM), 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class piedests: Bronzes. 
Sole Manutacturers « f 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade Sark). 


BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 


and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 


‘“‘DELTA” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, &c. 

“DELTA” SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work. 


“DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 
malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 

Pysces and other particulars on application. 


Telegrams . Telephone : 
“DELTA, EASTGREN, GREENWICH 123 
LONDON.” (3 lines). 


On the ListsofContractors to the Admiralty, AirMinistry,War Office, Ministry 
of Munitions, India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc. 


SEWAGE 
PURIF ICATION 


Installation at WICKHAM BISHOP, ESSEX. 


The old Cesspool was converted by us into a 
Septic Tank and a new Aerobic Filter and 
Humus Pit installed, and all nuisance overcome. 
Cesspools with their manifold objections 
should not be tolerated. We guarantee an 
effluent comparable to rainwater, free from 
smell, and incapable of causing a nuisance. 


Write for Booklet No. 19, which gives full particulars. 


TUKE ano BELL, tro, LONDON 


27 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.2. Works: LICHFIELD. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


‘Whos Who ineArchitecttres: MnO: 
Edited by Freperick Cuatrerton, F.R.I.B.A. 


, 


The first edition of ‘‘Who’s Who in Architecture’’ was 
published in 1914, and a new edition is now urgently required. 
It is needed not only on account of the great changes which 
have taken place in the profession, but also because of the 
increased interest taken in architectural matters by the public 
at large. The general Press, too, which is devoting far more 
attention than formerly to architects and architecture, requires 
a ready means of obtaining information regarding the profession, 
and this is only possible through such a publication as ‘“‘ Who’s 
Who in Architecture.” 

Official approval has been given to this publication by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Society of Architects, 
and the Architectural Association, and the editor has already 
received the great bulk of his information from the majority 
of members in the profession. It is obviously impossible, how- 
ever, for the editor to keep in touch with every architect, and 
he would therefore remind anybody who has not yet filled up 
his form that, if he desires to be included in “ Who’s Who in 
Architecture,’ 1923, this should be filled up and returned within 
fourteen days to The Editor, “ Who’s Who in Architecture,” 
The Architectural Press, 27-29 Tothill Street, Westminster, 
Se VV als 


British Architects’ Conference. 


The Annual Conference of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will take place at Edinburgh on June 13th—16th. 
It will be held in conjunction with the Annual Convention of 
the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. The Council of the 
Incorporation have kindly undertaken the duty of making the 
necessary arrangements. 

All Members and Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. and all Members 
of the Architectural Association and of the Allied Societies are 
cordially invited to attend the Conference. The headquarters 


Six Dura Courts constructed for the Municipality of St. Andrews. 


TENNIS COURTS 


AND 


BOWLING GREENS 


CONSTRUCTED OR RE-MADE 
IN ANY PART OF BRITAIN. 


BEST MATERIALS, SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP. 


2,000 Contracts completed satisfactorily in England and Scotland. 


Inquiries solicited. Estimates and Designs submitted. 


MAXWELL M. HART 
162 BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. 


Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 


of the Conference will be at 15 Rutland Square, Edinburgh, 
the new home of the Incorporation. 


Wednesday, 13th June. 


Members of the Conference will assemble in Edinburgh. 
At 8 p.m. they will be entertained by the Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland at a smoking concert at 15 Rutland 
Square. 


Thursday, 14th June. 


At 10.15 a.m. the Conference will be accorded an official 
welcome by the Lord Provost and magistrates of Edinburgh in 
the Council Chamber, and thereafter the meeting of the Con- 
ference will be continued there, when two papers on professional 
subjects will be read and discussed. 

At I p.m. there will be a luncheon in the banqueting hall of 
the Castle (if permission is obtained), followed at 2.15 p.m. by 
a motor-drive to Holyrood Palace and other places of interest 
in Edinburgh. From 4.30 to 6 p.m. an “ At Home” will be 
held in the National Gallery, where tea will be provided and 
members will have the opportunity of inspecting the exceptionally 
interesting collection of paintings there. 

At 8 p.m. there will be a reception by the Lord Provost at 
the Council Chambers. 


Irriday, 15th June. 

The day will be devoted to a motor char-a-banc tour to Melrose, 
Dryburgh, and Peebles, with luncheon at Melrose and tea at 
Peebles, returning to Edinburgh at 6 p.m. 

At 7.30 p.m. the Conference banquet will take place at the 
I*reemasons’ Hall. 


Saturday, 16th June. 


The day will be devoted to visits and excursions arranged 
individually by members of the Conference. 

Membership of the Conference is free, but members will 
individually pay the cost of the luncheon on the 14th, the motor- 
drive to Holyrood, etc., the char-a-banc tour, and the banquet. 


(Continued on p. xlyi.) 
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Rock 


Building Composition 


Economical, a $ in. cavity 
being sufficient to render a 
g-in. wall stronger than an 


rf 18-in. wall built in the or- 
irae) dinary way, with mortar, in 
= addition to possessing the 
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WILLIAM WHITE, 


GREAT WESTERN WORKS, 


ABERGAVENNY. 
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Invaluable for Cellars and Basements, Reservoirs, 
Sea Walls, Heating Chambers, Conveniences, &c: 


PoLINALTES SUBMITTED TO 
ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS & DETAILS 
CARRLED VOUT 


CAREFULLY 


LARGE STOCKS or SELECTED & SEASONED 


ENGLISH OAK AND WALNUT 


IMMEDIATE USE 


JOHN P. WHITE 


AN DESONS sels LD: 
THE PYGHTLE WORKS, BEDFORD 


READY) HOR 


LONDON OFFICE: 


123 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


(Co EAR GH i BORO RAR EVIE We 


ARCHITECTURAL JOINERY 


In ENGLISH OAK ano 
WALNUT 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 


OAK FURNITURE. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 3312 


& FITTINGS 


ane een aap 


te ee 96% enti a eons em eaecae 


COUNCIT, CHAMBER, WALLASEY TOWN HALL. 


MEssrs. BRIGGS & THORNELY, ARCHITECTS. 


: Storefronts, Wood and Metal. i 
Airtight : 
? Showcases, Store Equipment, : 
: Facias, and Brilliant Signs. 3 


: Interior 


? Building and Decorating, Steel : 
; and Wood Shutters and Blinds. ; 
: Electrical 
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A Complete Organisation 
including : 


Fixtures, 


Installations, 
Heating. 


Si Oath Gras 


Architect: W. G. Witson, Esg,, F.R.I.B.A., 


E. POLLARD & Co. Ltd. 


& Builders 
St. John’s Sq., Clerkenwell, E.C.1 


SHOP FRONTS 


and 


Interior Fittings 


UR services are at the dis- 

posal of Architects for shop 
front and hard-wood joinery 
work in all its branches. We 
should appreciate a visit to 
our Showrooms at 299 Oxford 
Street, W., where the latest 
fixtures and bronze metal mould- 
ings may be inspected and fully 

explained. 
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: HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: 
: St. John’s Sq., Clerkenwell, E.C.1 
: WEST END SHOWROOMS: 
299 Oxiord Street, W.1 
‘Phone: Mayfair 6704 
CITY SHOWROOMS : 
29 Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1 
"Phone: Clerkenwell 6700 (7 lines). 
SUNDRIES WORKS: 
Aberdeen Lane, Highbury, N.5 
‘Phone: North 1780 (2 lines). 


? Telegrams: “STAYING LONDON.” } 
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Ladies are particularly invited to attend as guests of members 
of the Conference. 

As the hotels in Edinburgh are likely to be somewhat crowded 
in June, it is advisable to reserve accommodation at once for 
those taking part in the Conference. An option has been obtained 
on a certain number of rooms in the Caledonian and North 
British Station Hotels, and members are requested to inform 
the Secretary, R.I.B.A. (9 Conduit Street, W.1), at the earliest 
possible date whether they will probably require to have rooms 
reserved for them and stating the number of rooms (double or 
single) and the dates on which they will be required. 

A further circular will be sent out at an early date containing 
fuller details of the arrangements, particulars of hotel accom- 
modation, and a form to be filled up and returned by those who 
desire to attend the Conference. 

A larger attendance than usual is anticipated at the Con- 
ference this year, and accordingly it is most desirable that 
notification be made as soon as possible by those intending 
to be present. The arrangements will thus be greatly facilitated, 
as the number of those to be provided for will be known. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 
A Green Hard Yennis Court. 


For many years the tennis playing public has called for a 
green hard tennis court requiring no up-keep, impervious to 
extremes of climate and embracing as far as possible all the good 
qualities of the grass court with none of its disadvantages. 

After long research work and exhaustive experiments Gaze’s 
have succeeded in manufacturing a green hard court as near 
perfection as ingenuity can devise. 

Grass green as a colour has much to commend it. The green 
court looks nicer than the red, it harmonizes better with the 
surroundings of house and garden, and its lack of glare makes 
for pleasanter conditions for the players. 

Hitherto the disadvantages of the green court have been its 
failure to assume and retain the correct colour. It is held that 
Gaze’s green “All-Weather” hard court has no such defects. 


This achievement is a triumph for Gaze’s chemical expert 
and an important milestone in tennis history. So far as is known 


the Gaze green is the only colour of its kind which is unaffected © 


by climatic conditions. Play can take place during a frost or 
even when a thaw sets in. After a snowstorm play can proceed 
as soon as the snow is swept off the court. 

The white markings on the green “ All-Weather” are 
inlaid and permanent and always retain their distinctness. 
The bound of the ball on the markings is just the same as on 
the rest of the surface of the court. The initial outlay is more 
than on the red court, but the saving in up-keep is considerable, 
particularly where a groundsman is employed. The new green 
court is very economical. 


St. Sarkis Church, Kensington, London, 


The following were the contractors and sub-contractors for 
the Armenian Church of St. Sarkis, Iverna Gardens, Kensington, 
designed by Mewes and Davis: Messrs. Holloway Bros. (general 
contractors); the Monnoyer British Construction Co., Ltd. 
(stuc work); P. Turpin (marble floor, oak doors, and leather 
screen) ; The Bromsgrove Guild (enrichments to altar, bronze and 
gilt work) ; J. Whitehead and Sons, Ltd. (marble work) ; Bagues 
Freres (chandelier) ; Cash & Co. (electric lighting) ; Henry Hope 
and Sons, Smethwick (glazing); W. J. Furze & Co., Ltd. (gilt 
cross and lightning conductor); Gillett and Johnston, Croydon 
(bells). 


Burdocks, Gloucestershire. 


The contractors for the carcase of Burdocks were Messrs. 
Yells Brothers, of Fairford, Gloucestershire, and for all the inter- 
nal joinery and finishings, etc., Messrs. Walker and Slater, of 
Derby. 


An Apology. 


In the advertisement of Messrs. Thos. Faldo & Co., Ltd., which 


appeared in the issue dated April 1923, the name of the architects 
of Aldwych House was inadvertently given as Messrs. Trehearne 
and Norman, instead of Messrs. Gunton and Gunton, Finsbury 
House, Blomfield Street, E.C.2. 
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Stavordale Priory, Somerset. Messrs. Collcutt & Hamp, 


Architects. 


Telephone: 
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FITTINGS 


ARCHITECTS’ DETAILS: GARE 
FULLY CARRIED OUT OR SPECIAL 
SCHEMES SUBMITTED 


WE HAVE THE LARGEST STOCKS 
OF ENGLISH WAINSCOT OAK IN 
THE KINGDOM 


London Office: 


436 and 437 Reading. 18 Hanover Street, W.1. 
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HAYWARDS LIGHTS. srsctarinies 


Muth 


Pavement Lights. 
= Iron Staircases. 
Heating & Ventilating. 
Steel Casements 

-and Sashes. 
Collapsible Gates. 
Puttyless Roof 
Glazings. 
Skylights & Lanterns. 


Lead Lights and _ 
‘* Copperlites.” 
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Glazed Lounge at Scala Theatre, South Shields. Messrs. Morton & STEINLEr Architects. 


HAY WARDS 
ARCHITECTURAL 
METALWORK 


STAIRCASE 
BALUSTRADING 


DOOR PANELS, 
GRILLES & SCREENS 


PORCHES, CANOPIES, 
VERANDAHS, ETC. 


DOMES & LAYLIGHTS 


LIFT ENCLOSURES, 
GATES, ETC. 


Designs and Schemes furnished Balustrading and Moulded Hand-railing at the Offices of 
ti ° t if s 1 the Salvage Association, Cardiff Docks. 
& Yralis on recetp 0, bart tculars. Messrs. HENRY BUDGEN & Co., Architects. 


HAYWARDS LTD UNION STREET “si¥itouas 


MANCHESTER 
saa gs to the Admiralty, War Office, BOROUGH, LONDON, S.E.1 GLASGOW 


.M. Office of Works, &c. —-— Telephone: HOP 3642 .(3 lines) --— PLYMOUTH, &e. 
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NE of the most interesting among the country- 

seats to be found on the shores of the Lake of 

Garda is the old Palazzo Martinengo, belonging 

to the noble and ancient family of the Counts 
Martinengo Cesaresco of Brescia. The interest it awakens 
in the visitor is due not merely to its architectural or 
artistic merits, but also to its historical associations, which 
seem to invest the whole place with a sort of simple 
grandeur of aloofness from the newly painted smart 
little villas which have been cropping up of late along 
the beach. 

The “ Palazzo,” so called because of its vast proportions, 
is situated a couple of miles from Sald, half-way up the 
lake on the Lombard shore. It is a long two -storied 
building. According to an old Salodian writer the original 
plan was intended to have its length nearly the double 
of the present one. This hypothesis is supported by the 
fact that some foundations were discovered in the grounds 
at a distance from the great hall which would have brought 
it to the centre of the building instead of being, as it now 
is, at one end. It is also reported that this other wing was 
destroyed by a fire. The house was built in 1550 by the 
Marquis Sforza Pallavicini, Generalissimo of the Republic 
of Venice. The construction well represents the epoch to 
which it belongs, partaking at the same time of a stronghold 
and of a country-seat for disport and leisure. But here the 
traditional character still lingers on, at least on the outside. 
About the year 1640 it was bought by Count Camillo 
Martinengo Cesaresco, and many of its improvements are 
due to him, as, for instance, the park, reaching over the hill 
behind the house, and the marble fountains which form 
one of its charms. The somewhat stern look of the Palazzo 
is accentuated by the material used for its outer walls, a 
yellowish-grey stone, roughly cut, brought over from the 
quarries of St. Vigilio across the lake. The front does not 
present any particular feature, except perhaps the brackets 
running all along the facade under the projecting roof, which 
are a common characteristic of several fifteenth- and six- 
teenth-century buildings. The entrance at the back, with 
its massive wooden, weatherbeaten portals and the high 
vaulted porch, gives the impression of entering the outer 
court of a medieval castle. Through it one descends to the 
garden which dips into the lake in front of the house. 
The approach from the road (now at a much higher level 
than the entrance) was probably of secondary importance 
at the time when the house was built, since the road 
was then hardly practicable and the house must have 
been reached mainly from the sea. The small harbour 
now hardly conveys the idea of what it must have 
been in the old days if we lend belief to some descriptions ; 
the colossal caryatides, now sheltered in the large entrance 
hall, seem to give one a glimpse of the reality. It is said 
that they once adorned the harbour, and one of them, but 
Toughly hewn, could be seen, until a few years ago, still 
standing in a quarry on the hillside, 
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From the open hall on the ground floor, whose walls 
bear various inscriptions recording the names of illustrious 
guests of the house in centuries past, one ascends to the 
first floor. The long suites of rooms along the front and the 
back are separated by a gallery which ends at the big 
hall that is presumed to have been at the centre of the 
building. The coffered ceiling in dark oak is finely carved. 
A small passage leads out from it to an iron bridge which 
now crosses the road connecting the house with the park 
beyond. 

In its place once stood the small building probably raised 
by Count Camillo Martinengo. But about twenty years ago 
the road was widened and then the low archway had to 
be pulled down. Before crossing the bridge, one turns 
to the right on to a small terrace. There, in a niche in 
the wall, stands a very curious statue, called by the country 
people around “‘ La Madonna Mora” (The Black Madonna). 
The head, very finely chiselled, is in black marble. The 
robe, in reddish marble, falls in straight folds, giving the 
body a kind of bell-like shape; three heavy necklaces 
hang very low on the breast. Archeologists have puzzled 
a great deal over the statue and they judged the head 
to be of Roman workmanship. Some thought it might 
represent the wife of a Doge (the Martinengo having 
been connected by marriage to a Ducal family), because 
of the chains and the stiff robe: but the simpler and more 
likely solution seems to us to be that, as often happened 
in the past, the head of a pagan goddess was joined 
to the bell-like body in order to obtain the image of 
the “ Black Madonna,” which is worshipped in several 
sanctuaries in Italy. This is all the more probable as the 
Lake of Garda was a favourite resort of the Romans. Some 
Roman foundations have been found in the very ground 
where the Villa now stands, and on the Rocca di Manerba 
once rose the famous temple to Minerva, from which the 
place took its name. 

On the other side of the bridge the park, chiefly planted 
with pines and cypresses, stretches upwards over the slope 
of the hill. On the even bit of ground at its foot is 
the fountain of Jupiter. The god, astride his eagle, is 
half hidden under the branches of the overhanging trees; 
and tall cypresses stand in half circle behind it, forming 
a dark background to the group. Other minor deities 
support the basin; at the left Saturn licks his finger as 
if anticipating the savoury bit he holds in his arms. To 
the right and left are lemon trees, enclosed in their frame- 
work of white columns, which in winter support the screen 
of wood and glasses that will protect them from the frost. 
Another fountain, also of mythological character, is in 
the lower garden. These old fountains, overgrown with 
moss and lichens, are, as I said, one of the most charming 
features of the gardens, besides the thick shrubs of laurel 
and oleander, the pine and ash trees and the long arched 
pergola of roses, all of which contribute to make Olsitca 
most picturesque and sheltered spot. 
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HARBOUR. THE FOUNTAIN OF JUPITER. 


PALAZZO MARTINENGO: THE MAIN FRONT, 
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THE CASTLEOF MONTALTO, NEAR -PAVIA. 


THE GREAT TERRACE AL fie BACK OR INE SCAST DE. 


TWO LOMBARD 


AN OLD ITALIAN TERRACED GARDE) 


Among the many remarkable personalities who have been 
the guests of the Villa must be mentioned Sir J. Hudson, 
who came to spend some time there when he was removed 
from his post as British Minister at Turin in 1863. The 
fishermen preserved for a long time the remembrance of 
his kind, simple ways; he delighted in going out fishing 
with them and called the place his “ Paradise.’ Another 
English guest of high degree was Lady M. Montagu; in a 
letter to the Countess of Bute she describes the spot and the 
wonderful objects of art contained in the palace, in the 
most glowing words. But at the time of her visit, about 
1740, it had not yet undergone the bombardment by the 
Austrians in 1796, nor the pillage during the revolutionary 
nots of 1797. In the year 1796, a French “ Corps d’armée ” 
occupied Salo, but in the meantime the troops of 
General Wurmser poured down on Salo to drive it back. 
It was then that a few Frenchmen had their retreat cut 
off and sought refuge within the ‘‘ Palazzo,’’ where they 
withstood a siege of ten days under the bombardment of 
an Austrian flotilla. Some of the holes can still be seen in 
the walls, which being 26 in. thick could, happily, resist the 
Shock. French forces at last got the upper hand and the men 
were delivered. But the worst damages were doubtlessly 
inflicted in the following year, when—the citizens of Sal6 
refusing to accept some humiliating terms from the French-— 
their town was given over to pillage. As could be expected, 
the churches and the finest houses were the first to suffer. 
The statues, except the ‘‘ Madonna Mora”’ in the Martin- 
engo gardens, were all mutilated, the fine Cordova leather 
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torn from the walls of the hall, the oak ceilings pulled 
down and burnt, and even the family portraits cut across 
their faces, as can still be seen of those hanging in 
the hall. 

The old place teems with tragic, heroic and passionate 
memories. There, in 1585, Paolo Giordano Orsini, Duke of 
Bracciano, after having rid himself in a very summary way 
of his unfaithful wife, Isabella Orsini, and, according to 
old chronicles, disposed in a similar fashion of the husband 
of the woman he loved, came with her as his bride to hide 
his hard-won happiness. The lady, Vittoria Accoramboni, 
the same that Webster chose as the protagonist of one of 
his tragedies, is praised by all her contemporaries as a 
woman of exceptional talents and beauty. But the gods 
were jealous, or if we prefer to take a moral view of the 
story, retribution soon stepped in: after one year the Duke 
died suddenly and Vittoria went to meet a violent and 
cruel death in Padua. 

Now for a century and more the “ Palazzo’ has found 
again its original character of a home of peace and delight 
in the loveliness of Nature, and few of its past owners could 
have felt and appreciated its peculiar and somewhat austere 
charm as its present mistress, Countess Evelina Martinengo 
Cesaresco, born Carrington, whose writings are well-known 
in both her homelands, and to whose kindness I am in- 
debted for these notes and for the pictures illustrating 
them, 

The Castle of Montalto near Pavia, rises on the top of a 
hill and commands a very fine view over the Lombard 
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THE MAIN FRONT OF THE CASTLE OF MONTALTO. 


plain. When the sky is clear one can see in the blue hazy 
distance the Maritime and Julian Alps. 

From some old documents one gathers that the Castle 
was first built in the twelfth century by the powerful house 
of the Belcredis, whose lordship ranged over fourteen dis- 
tricts around. The place remained a property of the same 
family even after the Castle had been abandoned, probably 
because of some siege which had left of it little more than 
a couple of towers and a few blackened walls. In 1474, 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza, Duke of Milan, constituted Montalto 
into a County and conferred the title of Counts on the 
descendants of the elder branch of the house. But it was 
not until 1593 that the stately Renaissance palace as we 
see it to-day was built, with the terraced gardens in the old 
Italian style surrounding it on all sides. Of the ancient 
building nothing remained but one single tower, whose 
battlements were filled up, and the feudal prisons at its base, 
which were walled in and closed for ever. The terrace, 120 
yards long, in front of the house is shut at both ends by two 
lateral wings and is supported by a massive rampart. In the 
middle it projects over the gardens and is supported by six- 
teen granite pillars, which in their turn surround a high porch 
sheltering a statue of Diana. The gardens are disposed in 
various orders of terraces, enclosed by balustrades and con- 
nected by wide steps. Over the entrance of the gardens can 
still be seen the Belcredis arms and an inscription put there 
by Filippo Belcredi who raised the palace above the ruins 
of the ancient castle : “‘ Quod Majoris excogitaverant et decori 
suo et posteritatis ornamento exsolvit. Anno MDXCIII.”’ 
In those times, and later, the place became a favourite 


resort of arts and literature. In the seventeenth century 
Arcadia took possession of its woods and spacious lawns, 
there to hold its gatherings; the Arcadian Academy of the 
‘ Affidati’’ of Pavia used to meet there for its congresses. 
Since the beginning of 1800 and for more than a century 
from that time the place passed from hand to hand in ever 
greater decay until shortly before the war it was bought 
by Commendatore Balduino of Genoa; he entrusted its 
restoration as well as the decoration of the interior to the 
architect G. Chevalley, of Turin, who devoted to it his 
technical skill and his artistic knowledge and taste. But the 
work of restoration did not stop at the palace and the gardens ; 
an excellent winding road was cut in the hill while the hill 
itself is being planted so as to transform it in a few years 
into a wood. Large quantities of water were collected and 
brought from a great distance to some big reservoirs for the 
service of the house and the fountains and water jets in 
the gardens. The building itself, when Commendatore 
Balduino became its owner, bore no trace of past splendour ; 
everything was in the most complete decay; one could see 
the sky through the rotten roof, the wide staircase had been 
partly destroyed, the ceilings of the first floor had fallen in. 
The photos I was able to obtain show better than any 
description the result of the architect’s efforts. A tower 
has been raised at one end in order to complete, as in the 
original plan, the symmetry of the whole. Everything was, 
happily, finished before the war, but the owner is still 
planning fresh embellishments to his already magnificent 
domain. 
Lisa SCOPOLI. 


Mateo Hernandez. 


SAL, 


URIEL CIOLKOWSKA wrote in the “Inter- 

national Studio”’ recently that Mateo Hernandez 

was possibly the greatest living animal sculptor, 

and probably the greatest sculptor Spain has 
ever had in all its history; when I had spent an hour 
in his bare little studio, seven stories high, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Paris Zoo, I decided that she had not 
exaggerated. 

This Spanish sculptor works in diorite—the hardest of all 
stones. This is the stone in which the Egyptians worked and 
it is exceedingly heavy. With a block of diorite upon his 
shoulder Hernandez strides down to the Zoological Gardens, 
where he chooses his subject, and, setting the block upon an 
old box, he takes up his hammer and iron and begins to 
strike. At every stroke sparks fly. He has to work with 
bandaged hands and protected eyes. He makes no tenta- 
tive studies, no drawings, no clay models. He knows these 
animals and birds so well that he carries them complete in 
his head; and he never strikes a false stroke. Design, 
volume, pose, character, style, pattern—all compose them- 
selves in his mind simultaneously, and are evoked spon- 
taneously from the diorite, with a spirit and an intuitive 
skill that can only be likened to the great creative forces of 
Nature. 

Nothing can be changed, each stroke is made for good 
and all, yet even the refinements of a bird’s eye, beak, or 
feathers are carried out in all their delicacy by this master. 
The stone is made to express whatever he wants—the 
subtlety of a Mona Lisa smile, the wit and character of a 
bird’s eye, the backbone and muscle of a hippopotamus, 
the keen beak of a falcon, or the soft movements of a lion 
or leopard. 

Hernandez exhibits in the three different salons—the 
Salon Nationale des Beaux-Arts, the Salon d’Automne, and 
the Salon des Indépendants—thus demonstrating that work 
which is so fundamental and real can be appreciated by the 
most conservative and by those who steer a middle course, 
as well as by the extreme liberals. He belongs to all and 
to none. In fact, his sculpture contains the elements de- 
manded by each “‘school,’”’ and enough to fill the spaces in 
between. His father was an architect and encouraged the 
young Mateo to observe Nature and to carve it in wood and 
in stone. His skill is partly the result of practice from an 
early age. 


His human portraits seem to me as important as those of 
the birds and animals. He is just now working on the por- 
trait of a Spanish dancer, said to be the most lovely woman 
in Paris; and I saw the beginnings of the heads of two men 
which make me believe that Hernandez will soon be among 
the chief portrait-sculptors in Europe or America. He will 
shortly be exhibiting in London and later in New York. 
His success is assured. 

He is so natural and essential in his work that one can 
attribute no influence to him, yet all the sculpture of the 
ages is synthesized in him. He is not like Epstein, or 
Mestrovic, or Bourdelle—he is not like Lauschausky, nor 
like Atkinson or Archipenko. He is just a strong and 
learned man with the mixed feelings of a cave-dweller, an 
Egyptian and a naturalist, at once an intellectual and a 
boy who reproduces what he sees, as though by instinct, in 
the most majestic and eternal manner without the slightest 
apparent effort or affectation. His surfaces are polished, 
his figures fill space with a volume of design that is delicate 
and yet rock-like. Every necessary gradation of shape is 
recorded without the loss of dignity or simplification. Ina 
fervour of admiration a friend once exclaimed : “But how 
do you do it, Hernandez?” He smilingly replied, as he 
caressed his “Eagle”: “It is done with love and patience, 
that is all.” 

It would not be too much to say that there is not an 
artist living who has the particular qualities shown by this 
young Spaniard. Looking down the history of animal 
sculpture there is no doubt that he can only be compared 
with the greatest of all ages, and it is safe to state that in 
the matter of the rendering of birds no one has surpassed 
him. His technique is at once that of the ancients and that 
of the most modern. It would give an enormous impetus to 
this kind of work in England if a class under him could be 
started in connection with the London Zoo. It would 
greatly add to our national architecture if more attention 
were paid to the stone carving used in its decoration, and 
there must surely be many young students of sculpture 
who would benefit from the inspiration to be found in the 
work of Hernandez. Such work is particularly suited to 
the English climate, where the practical outside use of 
mural decoration is problematical, but where the habit of 
using finely-carved stone would add to the beauty of our 
buildings and the inspiration of our streets. 


AMELIA DEFRIES. 


MATEO HERNANDEZ. 


Plate IT. June 1923. 
AQUADORA. 
By Mateo Hernandez. 


This wood-carving was exhibited in Paris in 1920. 
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MARABOU. BY MATEO HERNANDEZ. ° 


Purchased by the French State for the Luxembourg. 
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EAGLE. BY MATEO HERNANDEZ. 


Executed in diorite. 
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THE OLD. COURT, HOUSE, HAMPTON, GOURT.; FROMSINE (GARDEN: 
The last home of Sir Christopher Wren. 


The Old Court House, 


Hampton Court. 


The Home of N. E. Lamplugh, Esq. 


A medal struck to commemorate the completion of St. Paul’s. 


T is said that a man is known by his works, but it is 
equally true that a man is too often smothered by his 
works. To many the name Shakespeare stands not 
for a healthy, vital, intelligent human being, native of 
Stratford-on-Avon in the County of Warwickshire, but for 
a large tome of Comedies and Tragedies. Shakespeare, 
however, was more than a bundle of Comedies and Tragedies. 
We are unfair to ourselves when we judge him by his works, 
because they express what was divinest in him without 
expressing what was humdrum, vulgar or insincere. 


“T am fire and air; my other elements 
I give to baser life ”’ 


cries Cleopatra in the exultation of her death. At such a 
moment of passionate emotion she can discard her frailties. 
She can identify herself with the essences within her which 
are sublime. But because in great artists this sublime 
quality is given eternal expression while the baser elements 
turn again like their bodies to earth, we do well to remem- 
ber that these baser elements existed, for they are the common 
factor between ourselves, Shakespeare, and Wren. All men 
are not noble, but all men are base in the sense that they 
are of common clay. Shakespeare and Wren were base and 
had to die like other men. When we remember this they 
become an inspiration to us, but when we ignore their baser 
elements we destroy a common tie. When we talk of them 
in terms of drama, literature, and architecture, we disperse 
their humanity and they become remote. 

Wren has suffered from lack of humanity more than most 
men for this reason : that he was an architect, and so power- 
ful a creator and inventor that his creations seem to have 
made the backbone of his life. Take away his work and, 
despite the Parentalia, nothing is left. His character was 
of that simplicity of greatness which can be described only 
in generalities as that he was modest, gentle, brilliant— 
generalities so geneial that they mean nothing particular. 
The Parentalia, over and above its account of his experi- 
ments, mathematics, inventions and architecture, deals 
with him as a personality in a way so perfunctory as to prove 
that it was written by someone sufficiently familiar with him 
not to know what he was like ; and most of the original letters 
and writings in the heirloom copy are either by his father 
or by his son, though the letter to his first wife (he married 


twice) is certainly a most charming record of the man him- 
self. The biographies of Wren are but ostentatious catalogues 
of his works, valuable in their way. And generally speaking, 
the fact that he was eminent as an architect seems to have 
led the world to agree that he was negligible as a human 
being. In fact, until the bicentenary celebrations, to speak 
of Wren was but a short way of saying St. Paul’s, Hampton 
Court, the City churches, and Greenwich Hospital, in which 
he demonstrates in small the whole weakness of modern 
architecture which, to the world’s loss and to its own almost 
total extinction, has allowed itself to be divested of its human 
associations. 

It is with some relish, therefore, that one turns to linger 
for a moment in the village of Hampton Court. Standing 
on Hampton Court Bridge you may look on one side at the 
Palace, or, on the other, almost into the garden of Wren’s 
house. You may take a peep into a passage of Wren’s life 
which has been curiously neglected. The Old Court House 
which you see here is the last of Wren’s homes—the last mile- 
stone on the road—and it stands to-day altogether as it did 
when Wren rebuilt it in 1708, with cool gardens stretching 
down to the river, cunningly screened by trees. Its front 
faces the Green—modest, red, retiring, wearing a hidden 
smile as though laughing at secrets inside. Here Wren 
becomes once more a personality, intense with life, a small 
cheerful man living in England on the same ground as we, 
visiting London, sitting in the garden, hatching vast schemes 
within an abnormally active brain. He is human now when 
you catch him in his home amongst his books and intimacies. 
He is inhuman when you see him frowning from the dome of 
St. Paul’s. 

In 1708, when he took it, the Paper House, as it was then 
called, was already old. Hitherto it had been the official 
residence of the Surveyor-General of the Works—an ancient 
half-timbered mansion set in a garden that extended “for 
a distance of 327 ft. behind the house to the Thames.’”’ Wren 
obtained it at the nominal rent of {10 a year for fifty years, 
because William III had not paid him his pension for some 
time—one of the peculiarities of that niggardly and impe- 
cunious monarch—and set himself to transform the half- 
timbered house into an ideal home. For he reconstructed 
it entirely of brick, making it very plain and square and red 
outside, with big windows and an unassuming but prettily 
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conceived doorway fronting the river. This is the garden 
entrance illustrated on page 203. In his day the ceremonial 
approach to Hampton Court was by water. Up from London 
by barge came the lords and ladies in their great wigs and 
gallant costumes. Anchoring at the 
terrace which he had constructed by 
the riverside (he, no doubt, greeting 
them from his arbour there), Sir Chris- 
topher’s guests bowed themselves across 
the wide lawns, under the tulip tree, 
into the shadows of the lower hall, 
whence he would lead them up the 
staircase to the drawing-room on the 
first floor, a room as nearly as possible 
of the geometrical proportion,* which 
had (and still has) five great Wren 
windows looking across the garden to 
the river again. 

This drawing-room, the most mag- 
nificent room of the house, was deco- 
rated like the rest of the interior by 
Wren himself, but as the room was 
subsequently re-decorated by Kent, 
there remains little trace of the master’s 
work there. Indeed, most of the interior 
of the house has been altered and en- 
riched, probably by Kent, and again 
altered and indubitably spoiled by 
some Victorian Philistine. Fortunately, 
however, the house has been now for 
some time in the careful hands of Mr. 
Norman Lamplugh, its owner, who, 


* The length being double the width and 
the height one-third of the length. 


acutely conscious of its preciousness, 
has been able successfully to undo ~ 
what had been mis-done. For example, 
when Mr. Larnmplugh came into posses- 
sion of the house, he found it all 
divided up into partitions, the place 
a veritable rabbit-warren. Even the 
drawing-room had not been spared. 
It was partitioned off into two rooms : 
a division obviously artificial, not only 
from the whole character of the room, 
but also from the fact that the parti- 
tioner, in gaining entrance to the further 
division, found himself so hampered by 
the placing of the partitions that he 
had to cut his door skew-eye, slantwise, 
in order to get in at all. The door is 
still there, but the partition is gone, 
and the room has regained its pristine 
splendour, though it is now probably 
grander than it was in Wren’s day 
on account of the magnificent collec- 
tion of furniture possessed by the 
owner. It is now known as the Red 
Drawing-room, and is treated in van- 
dyke brown and gold, all the woodwork, 
docrs and panelling being brown. The 
beautiful doorway illustrated on p. 199 
is undoubtedly by Kent. The architrave 
has a double Greek key pattern in relief, 
picked out in gold, and the panels have egg-and-tongue 
enrichments. The furniture in this room is of different 
periods; there are Stuart chairs, walnut pieces, English 
lacquer, painted Heppelwhite, and Chinese Chippendale; 
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AN UNPUBLISHED: PORTRAIT OF WREN AT ABOUT DHE AGE OF SLahe 


From a painting by Closterman. 


and the paintings on the walls include portraits by Largilliére, 
Reynolds, Raeburn, Lely, and Janssens. The Madonna 
and family above the chimneypiece is attributed to Andrea 
del Sarto. 

Beneath one of the tapestries there is a glass cabinet of 
curios which contains amongst other things an original letter 
written by Wren to Sir William Farmor at some date un- 
known, probably previous to his retirement to the Old 
Court House, for he seems to be full of the cares of office. 
He can “goe noe whither,” he says, “till the King be settled 
at Windsor”; and he proceeds: ‘‘ You are happy who can 
enjoy your quiet in a garden undisturbed, with wealth and 
plenty about you; we are bound to our good behaviour un- 
certain wet way the next wind may tosse us.’’ Another 
object of extreme interest in this cabinet is the medal struck 
in honour of the completion of St. Paul’s. It is of silver, and 
an elevation of the cathedral decorates one side, while the 
other has a bust of Wren himself. The bust, presenting an 
unusual profile of Wren’s face, should be compared with 
that on the similar Wadham medal. 

It is easily possible to imagine the’small, benevolent, active 
figure of the old man stumping about from one room to 


another. You see him peer at a bookcase, take down a 
treatise on some abstruse scientific subject, place it under 
his arm, and climbing softly down the staircase, pass through 
the hall, the small flagged courtyard, the iron gate, into the 
garden where the sun strikes suddenly upon the bones of 
his face, hitherto softened by the shadows of the house. 
From under their heavy lids the black and brilliant eyes with 
their odd air of mockery wander lazily about the sunny 
garden, watching the flight of a bird, the fall of a petal, the 
current on the river ; and rest finally upon the seat under the 
great tulip tree where he loves to sit for hours perfectly 
silent “in contemplation and studies.”” The eyes are, 
perhaps, the remarkable feature of this face. In addition 
to their hard, mocking, knowing expression, they seem to 
contain somewhere in their blackness a terrible intelligence 
as if they could scarcely support the burden of the mind they 
reflect. The intellect behind them endeavours, as it were, 
to burst by means of them into some sort of articulation. 
While in one’s conception of Wren the humorous mouth 
appears always rigidly closed, and the jaw set as in a deter- 
mined silence, the eyes are for ever in the act of speech. As 
he sits in the shadow of the tree they become blind with deep 
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thought, and the shade of reflection seems to close over the 
parchment skin drawn tightly across the mouth, jaw, ridge 
of the nose, high yet rounded cheekbones, and bony struc- 
ture of the forehead; a head set in a great mould, small, 
broad, tight, hard as stone, indicative of prodigious work, 
of exuberance, of power, of moral strength ; and illumined Ly 
a curious mixture of universal wisdom and cockney cheer- 
fulness. In the outward expression there is something of the 
saturnine raillery of an old raven. Within, we know there 
is serenity, patience, sweetness, temperance in all things, 
humour, absurd modesty, and the ability to conceive the 
finest palaces and homes in England. 

The two portraits of Wren illustrated here have never 
before been published. They belong to Mr. Lamplugh, and 
hang in the dining-room of The Old Court House, From 
the Red Drawing-room on the first floor a few steps take one 
to the Bow Room, another reception room decorated in 
the grand manner, containing a handsome bay treatment, 
which (it is pretty certain) was originally Wren’s bedroom. 
Immediately below, with a corresponding bay lit by three big 
windows looking over the Green, lies the dining-room. This 
Is the actual room in which Wren dined soon after his Lest 
yearly visit to St. Paul’s, having sat, probably with a sensa- 
tion of awe, under the dome which he had made. He dined, 

ee 


and then, as his custom was, dozed in his armchair before the 
fire; where his servant, thinking him a long time over his 
meal, found him dead. The event is commemorated by an 
inscription which can be seen beside the fireplace in the 
illustrations on page 204, which runs thus :-— 


IN THIS ROOM DIED 
SIR 
CHRISTOPHER WREN 
in the evening of the 
25th Day of Iebruary 
iy ae 


Aetat or. 


The decoration of this room remains as Wren left it. The 
heavy panelling is his own, the wood is red pine. The fur- 
niture, which belongs of course to the owner, consists of 
Chippendale chairs, a Sheraton sideboard, and an early 
piano by Murzio Clementi, called the father of the pianoforte. 
The portraits of Wren which hang on the walls have not the 
character of the Kneller portrait in the National Portrait 
Gallery, which is without any doubt whatever the most 
powerful likeness of Wren which exists, but it must be re- 
membered that Kneller painted him at the age of eighty- 
one, when his face had obtained its greatest significance 
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The Garden and original Main Entrance to the Old Court House. 
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A Front Doorway from one of Wren’s London Houses. 
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without losing its vitality, while the portraits which belong 
to Mr. Lamplugh show him in the prime of life with features 
less marked by time and character. The painting of the head 
and shoulders, by Closterman, is contemporary ; it shows him 
as a rather florid middle-aged man. It is dated by the 
brown full-bottomed wig, which was in fashion when Wren 
was about sixty, before white wigs came in. The second 


no doubt had interesting tales to relate of a house that was 
already ancient when he took it ; and to us it is a satisfaction 
to know that did he revisit the place, he would find it not so 
very much changed—not unrecognizable. Though he 
became possessed of it in 1708 he did not finally retire there 
until 1718, when he was driven from the post of Surveyor- 
General by the machinations of the German creatures of 


AN UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT OF WREN. 
From a painting by Cipriani. 


This hangs between the large portraits in the lower illustration opposite, 


portrait, which was made from an engraving, also in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Lamplugh, was done by Cipriani, who painted the 
statecoach. It is not known from what material Cipriani took 
his likeness of Wren, for he came to England after Wren’s 
death, but it is presumed that he got it from a sketch by an 
eye-witness. A drawing of St. Paul’s and a T-square are 
prominent in the painting. Here the white wig is observable. 
Another memento of Wren consists of a front doorway 
from one of the London houses in which he lived at St. 
Mary-at-Hill. Mr. Lamplugh acquired it, and has erected it 
in the lower hall, where it makes a very apposite and beauti- 
ful decoration. The over-door and brackets are richly 
treated, the brackets—and this is curious indeed—being 
hollowed out so that they exist simply as pieces of carving. 
The detail on p. 202, on which this doorway is illustrated, 
shows in addition the fine Wren cornice to the lower hall. 
There is much more that might be told of this remarkable 
house ; of the Death Room, where every owner but its first 
and greatest has died, or of the secret door stuffed up with 
sawdust—for it isa place of stirring memories. Wren himself 


George I. Wren was then eighty-six years old, at an age 
when his downfall might easily have embittered the remaining 
years of his life, but on the contrary his son writes in one of 
the famous passages of Parentalia—* He then betook himself 
to a Country Retirement, saying only with the Storck ;—Nunc 
me jubet fortuna expeditius philosophari.—in which Recess, 
free from worldly Affairs, he passed the greatest Part of the 


five last following years of his life in Contemplation and 


Studies and principally in the Consolation of the holy 
Scriptures ; cheerful in Solitude and as well pleased to die in 
the Shade as in the Light.”’ 

Should he return to-day he would see again his square, 
two-storied house covered by trees, his porch, his flagged 
courtyard, his tulip tree, now one of the largest and oldest 
in all England, his garden lipped by the Thames, and across 
the wav his palace standing brick for brick as it did two hun- 
dred years ago when he himself made the last additions. 
Si Monumentum requiris circumspice. Here as in the 
place of his burial the old epitaph would still apply. 

He DEVG 


Random Idylls: 
A Legacy of the: Cacsars: 


- A Performance at the Colosseum. 


ALF in sun, half in shadow, we sat among 

peasants and mothers and little children. Sellers 

of mineral water, of beer in glasses, and of 

chocolate, pushed up and down, everyone was 
talking and laughing and chaffing, a great wall of people, 
looking mauve in the sunlight, everywhere flickering with 
paper fans, yellow and violet, scarlet and green. 

Punctually at 4 o’clock entered the procession of per- 
formers-——at their head a sort of marshal, in black hat and 
mantle, on a white horse, and behind him toreadors, picadors, 
matadors, and whatever else perform upon the sand of Spanish 
arenas. As I am not sure of the proper titles I will call the 
mounted spearmen picadors, the ubiquitous men with the 
many-coloured cloaks, toreadors ; the men with the harpoons, 
bandilleros; and the man with the rapier and the scarlet 
cloak, matador. In rear of the procession were two teams 
of horses with harness for the dragging away of bodies. 
Round the arena went the procession, and popular per- 
formers {as it were the Hobbs or Hearne of this southern 
sport) went separately round by the audience, bowing and 
sunning themselves in their popularity. Admirers threw 
their caps into the ring, to have them tossed back again by 
his famous hand—one especial enthusiast threw his coat. 
There was something a little smacking of the opera in the 
movements of these professionals, with their tinsel and 
their many colours, their short tripping runs, and tight little 
silken breeches. 

But it was time for the ritual to end and the fight 


begin, 


The picadors had gone out while this ceremony was going 
on, and had exchanged their gay and lissom mounts for old 
and rheumatic horses which, with bandaged eyes and un- 
certain steps, piloted on each side by a groom in yellow and 
scarlet, and carrying on their bony back the orange-trousered 
picador with his lance, high-peaked saddle, and large leathern 
stirrups, could only be kept upright by propping their rump 
against the wooden barricade of the arena. Poor cadaverous 
outcasts of a horse-loving nation, now for the last time has 
the girth been tightened round your apparent ribs and the 
bit been forced into your reluctant mouth. A few minutes 
of dust and tumult in the blind darkness of your bandage 


-andall will be over. Your stiff-legged carcase will be dragged 
away to the leather factory or the sausage shop, your spirit 


free to tread the asphodel meadows. It is not, perhaps, 
so much the cruelty to the animal that is displeasing. It is 
already so nearly moribund that its sensibility cannot be 
acute. But it is astonishing that it should be such a joy to 


a people whose very name for “gentleman”’ signifies “ horse- 


man ’’ to see a defenceless and work-worn horse so unfittingly 


and indecently brought to his end. 

By now all is ready. The horses are propped against the 
barricade, the toreadors ranged in open order about them. 
Greeted by a roar from the whole ring of the audience the 
bull runs in. 

I don’t quite know what I had expected the bull to do on 
entering the sunny, sanded arena—look round dazed, 
perhaps, and paw the ground and bellow. But without a 


sound or a pause—a long straight line from horns to ruamp— 


RANDOM IDYLLS: 


he comes running in—purposive, swift—straight for the 
skirmishing line of toreadors he goes, singles out his man and 
bears down upon him. The man turns tail, and with one 
leap is over the barricade, a six-foot vault. And over, too, 
goes the bull. I was never more surprised than when I saw 
that thunderous mass get over six foot of solid fencing. For 
a moment I thought there might be a panic. But there is 
another barricade before the audience; a door is shut across 
the passage, and the charging bull finds himself running 
into the arena once again. 

And now begins the harrying and teasing by the toreadors. 
One after another entices him to charge his waving cloak, 
one after another slips aside, and the bull with head down 
and then a vicious and powerful upward kick of head and fore- 
legs, is charging nothing but air and waving mantle. Gradu- 
ally he is enticed to where sits the picador on his propped 
horse. The grooms, heaving and pushing, manceuvre the 
blindfolded broken horse as nearly as possible head on, the 
picador lowers his lance to the ready, loosing from the stirrup 
his orange-trousered leg on the side where the bull seems 
likely to attack, and then comes the charge. With head 
down and flying tail, the bull at last finds something more 
solid than air and waving mantles. Over goes horse, over 
goes picador, like a house of cards on a shaken table. And 
here it is seen that the bull is a true sportsman. The horse 
is on the ground, the pinned picador is being helped to his 
feet, but the bull makes no attempt to savage the helpless 
heap. He looks upon the destruction he has wrought, then 
turns again to the tormenting toreadors and their dancing 
cloaks. Sometimes the horse is heaved up again, sometimes 
he is dead or immovable. A blow with a dagger between the 
ears, and his stiff-legged carcase lies quiet against the 
barricade. 

Perhaps two picadors have now been charged and crumpled 
up. It is the turn of the bandilleros. Cruel as this is, it 
needs considerable nerve and skill. Armed with a large 
coloured javelin in each hand, the bandillero, with head 
down and watchful eye, holds the weapons well before him, 
his wrists bent and the points rather depressed. The torea- 
dors manoeuvre the bull into position opposite, the bull 
runs at the man, and the man runs at the bull. With a toss 
of his lowered head the bull goes by, and sticking to the nape 
of his neck are the two coloured javelins. The bandillero 
bows to the applause of the crowded seats, the bull, stung 
by the points, irritably swings his neck, and tosses about his 
nose from which the saliva has begun to come in a long string. 

Once more the toreadors incite and evade. Twice again 
do the bandilleros run upon the running bull, and six bright 


javelins now swing from his neck. 
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The bull paws the sand, looking this way and that on his 
many adversaries. The dust rises against the sunlight, as 
the incense smoke rose from the high altar at the morning’s 
Mass. Where the light strikes athwart his body you can 
see it is shining with sweat and blood. 

And now the last scene is at hand. Among the moving 
toreadors, with their cloaks of mauve or crimson, yellow or 
blue, appears the matador, holding his rapier beneath a 
scarlet cloak. Gradually the toreadors interfere less and 
less, and the matador is left alone to show his skill upon the 
bull. This side and that he holds his scarlet cloak; now 
under his right arm the animal charges impetuously, now 
under his left. Lightly the man eludes; and in his right hand 
is the rapier. Oh, foolish great tired animal, why do you 
always still attack the unresisting scarlet of the cloak, when 
there is all the time, on this side or on that, the alert tense 
body in its tight silken breeches and dancing tinsel ? But it 
is always the cloak that is caught, and then loosened, on 
those great horns. This way and that, and round and about, 
go bull and cloak and man, till the audience is on tip-toe 
with the skill and certainty of the fencing. And so at last 
he holds his rapier out an arm’s length in front. For the 
last time the bull rushes. With a perfect aim the rapier 
pierces his spine at the back of the neck, and the matador 
leaps lightly aside. There he stands, the bull, in the trampled 
arena, the coloured javelins at his neck, a gleam here and 
there of sweat and blood upon his back, beaten but game to 
the end. With lowered head he looks once more round on 
matador and toreador and bandillero, and then suddenly, 
without sound, there in the sunlight gently lays his great 
body down against the barricade, and turns his legs up 
underneath him as though he would rest. But it is his last 
long rest. The matador has done his work. As the vanquished 
animal gently lays himself down, the people rise in one 
mass to applaud, the matador bows and wipes his blade upon 
the scarlet cloak, the team comes in with a cracking of whips 
for the carcase, one cuts a piece of the ear off, a trophy for 
his conqueror. And so, with a whoop and a cry, and a 
waving of fans and handkerchiefs, the dead bull is whirled 
out of the sandy arena, men sweep the trampled floor, and 
the sellers of beer and chocolate once again push their 
raucous way through the vibrant multitude. 

The whole had taken twenty minutes. Six bulls would 
be killed in a night. Out of the sun and the clamour we went 
into the quiet corridor behind, and from a window looked 
down into the bull stables below. Two black bulls, their 
legs turned underneath them, lay there, where no man was, 
dreaming in the sunshine and leisurely chewing a cud. 


W. 


he Great Western Railway War Memorial, 
Paddington Station, London. 


Designed by T. 5. Tait and C. Sargeant Jagger. 


With Photographs by F. R. Yerburv. 


Of this memorial the figure of the soldier is by C. Sargeant Jagger and the design of the monument 


by T. S. Tait. It consists of Aberdeen grey granite, second statuary marble with a black Belgian 
marble band, and Portland stone: and the figure is castin bronze. The height of the figure 1s 7ft. 8in. 
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ASDUTAIL OF THE FIGURE OF THE SOLDIER. BY C. SARGEANT JAGGER. 


St. Katherine’s Church, Hammersmith. 
Designed by Robert Atkinson. 


With Photographs by F. R. Yerbury. 


T. KATHERINE’S, Hammersmith, marks, perhaps, 
as important an epoch in church building as has 
occurred since the revival following the Oxford move- 
ment of the last century. 

The Gothic revival in architecture of that period was 
marked by great sincerity in building and scholarship in 
design, and produced many wonderful modern churches, of 
which St. Mary Abbot and St. Augustine, Kilburn, may be 
instanced; but to-day building costs have increased so 
tremendously that church building has become a serious 
concern. St. Katherine’s, Hammersmith, is an attempt to 
meet the question of cost by the introduction of what may 
be called unorthodox materials into church construction ; for 
although steel building is no new thing, no entirely new 
church on the lines of a steel-framed building has so far 
been attempted. 

Besides the question of cost, speed in erection is also an 
important factor. St. Katherine’s was completed and _ fin- 
ished in a little over six months in place of the usual twelve 
months or longer. And a church of lofty proportions has 
been achieved at a cost of £16,000, a cost which would have 
been doubled under the old conditions of building. 

The grand effect of the building is achieved by simplicity 
of mass and proportion. The interior is one large hall, 45 ft. 
in width and 45 ft. in height, barrel vaulted, with a chancel 
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of slightly smaller width and elevation, which is raised several 
steps above the general nave level. The internal vista 
focuses into the baldacchino of orange and blue-green 
velvet, above which is a painted lunette. The whole interior 
is painted dead white except for the dado, which is black, 
and has a brick-red band as skirting, and surrounding the 
radiator recesses. 

The general seating (for 500) is of pine, stained blue, and 
the organ loft and pulpit and the font and bells and old fit- 
tings from St. Katherine Coleman have been re-used, together 
with several of the old monuments from that City church. 

Externally the church is severely plain, relying solely on 
the texture of the brickwork and what effect the essential 
doorways and windows can give. Perhaps unintentionally, 
the building has a character similar to the early Christian 
churches of Italy, which only serves to show that logical 
building can and will produce an individuality or expression 
of its own quite apart from the usual architectural trimmings. 

St. Katherine’s, Hammersmith, it may be added, was built 
from funds secured from the sale of the site of St. Katherine 
Coleman, one of the condemned City churches. 

The question of acoustics has been considered, and any ill 
effects due to the barrel vaulting counteracted by padding 
with a special process of the whole of the west wall of the 
nave, with very successful results. 
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THE STEEL FRAME OF THE CHURCH. 


Plate III. 


ST. KATHERINE’S CHURCH, HAMMERSMITH. 


A GENERAL VIEW. 
Robert Atkinson, Architect. 


St. Katherine’s, Hummersmith, is the first entirely steel-framed church that has every been erected. 


Built from funds secured by the sale of one of the City churches, it cost sixteen thousand pounds, 


and was completed in a little over six months. 


June 1923. 
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Exhibitions. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—The Royal Academy Exhibition this 
year is much like any other—perhaps the standard is not quite 
up to that of last year. It is always a little puzzling to know 
just why certain things obtained wall-space, and the ways of the 
authorities in this respect certainly appear rather inscrutable. 
But the Academy is what most people expect : it is composed of 
the usual medley—something for everybody—otherwise there 
would not be such a large “gate.” Perhaps this is the right 
way to run an art exhibition—it certainly is a successful way. 
There is nothing about the tone of the Academy that is so 
“exclusively high-brow”’ as to freeze out the ordinary individual 
who wishes to have his taste for art gratified; and, after all, 
there never has been an exhibition at Burlington House but had 
something good in it. We all find what we look for. 

“The Women Going to the Sepulchre” (96), the diploma work 
of Mr. R. Anning Bell, has good qualities. Mr. Bell is one of 
our few decorators who might have approached somewhere near 
the level of Puvis de Chavannes. He has not done so, but there 
is always some definite underlying thought in his work which 
impelled its production—it is never just a faked-up subject, 
but the motive evolved the painting, not the other way round, 
as is, unfortunately, so often the case. 

As a painter pure and simple, that is to say, a manipulator of 
paint for the mere joy in the material, Mr. Philip Connard is the 
most painter-like of any of the Members or Associates. He 
always uses paint with the frank admission that it is paint, and 
does not try to make it appear like some other material, as so 
many others do. He translates his subjects into terms of paint. 
The trouble with his portraits is that he treats the faces of his 
sitters in a too summary manner; they have no more interest for 
him than a piece of drapery—perhaps less. Therefore, in some 
respects his landscapes are more generally satisfactory, a very 
good example of which is “Kensington Gardens” (113). The 
various types of people he introduces are in keeping with the 
character of the gardens, and are conceivably the kind of people 
one might meet there any day. Mr. Connard uses deliberate 
schemes of colour, and thus always preserves a sense of unity 
in his work. 

One always obtains great satisfaction from the work of Mr. 
George Clausen, and his sincere workmanship and knowledge of 
the use of his material are refreshing among so much sticky work 
in the exhibition. His pastoral scenes are genuinely of the 
country ; one feels that he loves it. 

There is a very lively little painting by the late Mark Fisher, 
R.A. (456), which has the freedom of a Sickert. 

As for the portraits, there is nothing specially outstanding. 
Sir W. Orpen shows many of the kinds of portraits which one 
associates with his name—they are neither better nor worse than 
usual. There are some small portraits by Mr. Dod Procter, 
which are simply and sincerely painted in a rather severe method, 
that has in it no striving after effect. His picture called 
“Lilian” (448) is one of the most soundly painted portraits in 
the whole show. 

In the water-colour room, a small painting in tempera by 
Mr. Maxwell Armfield, “The Scarlet Squirrel’’ (753), pleased me 
immensely. If anyone wishes to know just how pictures should 
be painted in tempera they cannot do better than examine 
closely this little work. The picture in this medium by 
Mr. Joseph Southall, called ‘“‘“The Barquentine” (692), is also 
worth study. 

The small portrait painted in gouache called “Little Girl in 
Blue and White ”’ (779), by Mr. William O. Miller, is very well 
drawn, but the blue is rather too dominant. 

Mr. R. J. E. Moony’s work this year shows a distinct advance 
in clarity of colour (730 and 737). He is not now relying so much 
upon the mystery of tone, but has come more out into the open, 
and the result is a decided gain to his art. 

Among the etchings Mr. George Belcher shows distinguished 


work. It is remarkable, the convincing way he has revived an 
old method of etching and aquatint, and the results he obtains 
are very interesting. One feels that when Mr. Belcher has 
“taken from life” an individual there will be no escape for that 
person—he will be put down exactly as the eagle eye of the 
artist sees him ! 

The sculpture is on about the same level as usual—there is 
nothing very surprising. Perhaps the best thing there is Mr. 
Gilbert Bayes’s ““The Unfolding of Spring” (1541), which is a 
self-contained and complete composition in the round. 

Among the portrait busts “An Italian Lady” (1409), by 
Bushka Kosminski, appeals by its quiet and dignified beauty. 

The architectural drawings are, as usual, a feature of the 
Royal Academy, and it is interesting to observe the change 
which has come over the outlook of the architect. He now sees 
things with more imagination : his designs are no longer merely 
dry plans, but he embellishes his work with various natural 
features, which make it more understandable to the ordinary 
public. Now one can see exactly how one’s house will look 
when finished. The line of demarcation between the painter and 
the architect is becoming less pronounced. In some particular 
cases it would be almost difficult to determine where one 
leaves off and the other begins. Take, for instance, “Sketch 
for the Development of a Steep Hillside in Brazil” (1266), by 
Mr. Barry Parker, which has in it some of the elements of 
modern painting. 

There is now a human factor in architects’ drawing which 
before was absent. They get the feeling of “body ”’; their things 
do not look so—shall we say “spectral” ?—as they used to, 
anyway to the layman. “Sketch Design for Colour Decoration”’ 
(1281), by Mr. Robert Atkinson, is carried out in simple washes 
in a painter-like way, and gives a very good idea of the result 
of the design when it will have materialized, “House at 
Twickenham” (1257) is very attractive, and shows the homeli- 
ness of a house already built. 

The design for a ‘War Memorial in Ante-Chapel, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge” (1221), by Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, is solid 
in appearance, and is kept well within a definite shape ; it has the 
feeling of something which has grown up out of the earth, and 
not just been dumped upon it. ‘“‘War Memorial Chapel, 
St. Mary’s College, Chesterfield” (1207), by Mr. A. Gilbert Scott, 
shows an interior which is beautifully proportioned, and with 
the cool scheme of colour in which it is decorated gives a sense 
of quietness and of peace. 

There is a very well-carried-out drawing of “An Ink Factory” 
(1244), done almost like an old coloured engraving. Sometimes 
architects are inclined to mix their styles too much in their 
water-colour drawings; nor do they take into sufficient con- 
sideration the mere weight of colours they introduce : sometimes, 
too, they leave blank white spaces between them, with the 
result that very often they get lop-sided effects because their 
colours are not kept in right relationship. This is exactly where 
the drawing of the ink factory is so good—it is carried out in 
one method. 

The great advance in taste which has come about in recent 
years in the design of buildings generally is nothing short of 
marvellous. Any train journey through the country will prove 
this. One sees again and again cottages that are absolutely 
in their right place, and houses forming perfect little clusters, 
enhancing and completing the beauty of the surrounding country. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERIES.—Mr. Glyn Philpot, R.A., appears 
to live in an atmosphere of medievalism which entirely beclouds 
his pictorial outlook, for in his pictures he is continually recon- 
structing the atmosphere of the past. He does not seem very 
much related to the modern “improvements”’ which have taken 
place in art. 

We might consider Mr. Philpot the Rolls-Royce of painting— 
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his workmanship has in it a finish and a smoothness that is quite 
admirable. Most of his paintings are made with the deliberate 
process associated with the building of some mechanism—all the 
parts are fitted together with the exact knowledge of how they 
will operate when finished. No room is left for quick response 
to inspiration or emotion that might occur during this process, 
which is relentlessly pursued to the end. In some ways this is 
very satisfactory, it gives one that pleasure in craftsmanship 
always felt in the presence of a good piece of furniture—say, a 
Heppelwhite chair. But painting is not just a craft, and cannot 
end there; the craft is only the method by which the artist 
conveys his thoughts to the public. A beautiful violin is not 
musically expressive until it is played on. There is much to 
admire in Mr. Philpot’s work, but it, nevertheless, remains 
outside the state of artistic evolution at which our age appears 
to have arrived. 

“Man with Scarf” (3) has a considerable amount of character 
in it, and is modelled in that capable manner which is perhaps 
this artist’s strongest point. “‘Fascista’”’ (22) is a most success- 
ful remembrance of an old master: the little bit of sky seen 
through the archway, which comes against the outline of the 
cheek, is very satisfying, and put in with a just appreciation of 
its value. But “ Boy with Spear” (20) is the high-water mark of 
Mr. Philpot’s achievement—it nearest approaches the dignity of 
a Titian. But why all these dressed-up figures? Why cannot 
he paint persons in the dress of the period in which he lives ? 
Surely this is one of his great weaknesses—having to rely upon 
picturesque costumes to give him his inspiration. ‘‘The For- 
saken Goddess”’ (27) is interesting because it arouses curiosity, 
and does not make its appeal through mere representation, but 
by a touch of artificiality which makes it art. Sometimes the 
posing of the subject is too obvious—as in “Student with a 
Book”’ (41)—and the painter is too prone to generalization in his 
treatment of hands, he does not always get individual character 
into them. “Lord David Cecil” is a finely painted and sensitive 
portrait of a beautiful and sensitive face: the profile is finely 
realized and full of feeling. This is done in a much more direct 
way than is usual with Mr. Philpot : it is the result of a more 
immediate reaction to impressions, unhampered by the necessity 
of long-drawn-out processes. 

Mr. Philpot’s attempts at decoration are not very convincing, 
and his nude figures look tired and cloddish. Besides, there is 
something queer about his nudes, whether in sculpture or in 
paint. They do not seem anatomically right, though one is made 
painfully aware that a great deal of conscientious trouble has 
been expended to this end, but the results are without movement 
and lifeless. Even some of Cézanne’s terribly badly - drawn 
figures do give the impression of life, which shows again, if proof 
were necessary, that mere technical equipment—which Cézanne 
never had in the sense that Mr. Philpot has it—has very little 
to do with the matter. 

In many ways Mr. Philpot’s sculpture is very like his paintings, 
and what has been said regarding them equally applies to it. 
‘Fragment of a Figure” (23) is one of his best—but why call it 
“fragment” as though it were a portion dug up, when as a 
matter of fact he could have completed it? There is far too 
much all through his work of this striving after the appearance 
of antiquity. 

Having b>gun to feel that art was buried in artifice, I was 
confronted with that wonderful little portrait by Mr. David 
Muirhead, among the collection of pictures which is also being 
shown at these galleries. This “Portrait of a Child” (62) is 
painted in a beautiful scheme of colour, and is spontaneously 
expressed from the inner vision of the artist, and is as good and 
as vital as a Gainsborough, for this is the style of work to which 
it nearest approximates. “Lessons’’ (66) is painted in the same 
manner, which is evidently characteristic of Mr. Muirhead, and is 
happily rendered with a real love and appreciation of feminine 
charm. There is an entire absence of self-assertion in these 
little works—indeed, there is a humility which is not the least 
part of their charm. Mr. Muirhead also has some landscapes 
here, which are characterized by their quietness and reserve. 
“Summer Afternoon” (53) is a particularly good example, and 
one can see from it that this artist has much in common with 
Mr. Steer. Altogether I was considerably struck with Mr. Muir- 
head’s modesty and good taste, and it is perhaps for these very 
qualities he has been all too long so little known. 


THE GALLERIES OF THE R.I.B.A.—Mr. Walcot’s paintings are 
rather too much in the nature of decorated front elevations, or. 
coloured plans with atmospheric digressions, which plunges them 
unsteadily between the conventional and the naturalistic, and 
one searches in vain for an optical resting-place. His skies are 
painted with such a heavy opaque blue as to outweigh entirely 
the lower portions; it envelops the buildings in a thick blue 
blanket which clings all round them. They are, of course, 
interesting as showing how these ancient temples probably 
looked, but they do not hang together as pictures. His etchings 
are on a much higher plane of pictorial achievement, and some of 
them have a dramatic feeling in them, partly arrived at through 
the arrangement of the light and shade, as, for example, “An- 
thony in Egypt.” “The Trojan Horse” is another which relies 
for its effect upon the strongly contrasting dark horse against the 
blazing white buildings in the distance. But Mr. Walcot must 
see that he does not use this trick too often, and as a proof that 
he can do work of extraordinary delicacy and refinement I call 
to witness the little etchings grouped together in one frame— 
“Arteries of London” and /‘ Views in London,” and various 
other street scenes. One thing might be pointed out, and that 
is, that the lines with which his shadows are drawn in some of 
his larger etchings are so coarse that they look like suspended 
wires, and thus entirely destroy the illusion and mystery of 
shadow. “The Propylea, Athens,’’ has a rhythmic swing in it, 
the moving procession being in splendid contrast to the stationary 
solidity of the Doric columns through which it passes. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY.—Realizing how inadvisable it is 
to throw stones if one lives in a glasshouse, one visited Mr. 
Roger Fry’s exhibition not without some trepidation as to the 
material with which his artistic structure is built. Upon ex- 
amination one’s alarm subsided, for though there appeared 
many insecure and frail portions, still there was enough firmness 
in the foundations to resist the storm aroused by his iconoclastic 
attitude. But one is rather conscious that the relentless search- 
light of his own theories has not been turned with sufficient 
clearness upon some of the work he shows, for if one were not 
aware of Mr. Fry’s eminence as a critic and writer, and did not 
hold in respect his great knowledge of the history of painting, 
one might think that some of it was done by anybody or nobody 
in particular. 

After having boiled down the exhibits, and thus eliminated 
the El Greco and the Cézanne and the Kenoir stunts, one ex- 
amines the residue to find out what remains of Mr. Fry. The 
conclusion is reached that it is in his drawings and water-colours 
that the real Roger Fry is to be found. There is beauty and poetry 
in his water-colours and his pen-and-ink drawings and drawings 
done with the addition of slight washes of monochrome express 
more sense of colour than when he actually uses colour in his 
oil paintings. These suggestive little drawings open up a wide 
field to the imagination, and on that account are very stimulating. 
I must not conclude without offering tribute to the jolly portrait 
of the Hon. Bertrand Russell, which remains with me a pleasant 
and amusing memory. 


THE GOUPIL GALLERY.—Mr. F. H. S. Shepherd’s exhibition of 
interiors and other paintings was held here. The interiors were 
not particularly inspiring, the subjects being rather common- 
place. His best work seems to be put into the still-life which 
appears in some of them. His portraits are rather weak, they 
lack any definite character, they all seem to have the same 
characteriStics. Mr. Shepherd has a habit of putting thin 
washes of light oil-paint over dark surfaces, and this is apt to 
give a chilly effect to the quality of his paint. In his own way he 
is accomplished, and one recollects with pleasure some of his 
paintings of interiors as he has painted these subjects and 
exhibited them consistently for a good many years. 

There is a certain frank directness about Mr. A. Neville Lewis's 
painting of gipsies, but they are merely things seen and set down, 
without malice; they have behind them no philosophical con- 
clusions, and thus do not tell us what the artist thought of 
his subjects beyond his impressions of them in various attitudes. 
One concludes that he was not looking for beauty, but for 
unusual types, some of which it was a little less than kind to 


record with such blunt objectivity. 
RAYMOND MCINTYRE, 
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An Exhibition of some Works 
Newton, 


Ernest 


AM happy to write a note on the collection of Ernest New- 

ton’s works at the A.A., but I should be very much interested 

to see aconsidered judgment of these works by a man of the 

younger generation. My own feeling is that while individual 

preference in matters of style or treatment has its place, ad- 
verse criticism is disarmed by the soundness and completeness of 
the work. There is no crowding of features or competition between 
them, no errors in scale, no slovenly planning, no mannerism, and 
no forcing of the pace. In each case the treatment is the logical 
outcome of the plan, and the plans are wonderful: a good many 
of therm are shown, but many more would have been acceptable. 
For instance, the plan of the house at Harefield, which was a 
particularly skilful one. The arrangement of the small houses is 
almost perfect ; enough room for each part and no more ; windows, 
doors, and fireplaces rightly placed, good headroom on the stairs, 
direct service, simplicity, sound building: and the planning of 
the large ones, great houses like Burgh Heath or the house at 
Kingswood, for instance, is so generous and dignified, without 
any loss of homely domestic character, that one can hardly think 
of any cases where it has been better done: in houses, that is to 
say, that are homes as distinguished from palaces. Some of 
these large houses show very interesting points in arrangement : 
the house in the Duchy of Luxemburg, with its courtyard for 
the domestic offices, large and adequate; or the kitchen block of 
Burgh Heath in which there is a large central lobby, top lighted, 
which becomes a small open court above for lighting the passages 
on the upper floor. 

It is very interesting to follow the evolution of these plans, the 
houses growing steadily larger, but now and then a small one 
being interjected, showing the old painstaking fitting and 
scheming, but with a good deal of “‘interest’’ added. I regard 
the house at Haslemere, built for Mr. Lewis Wigram, as the one 
that more than any marks a new departure, but the difference 
was one of opportunity rather than of skill. It is well worth 
noting how clearly the roof was kept in mind in the preparation 
of every plan, and how well the chimneys are placed in relation 
to the roofs; indeed, I think the outstanding thing apparent in 
all the multitude of examples shown is the way in which the 
whole design was studied in the ground plan; the plan was 


of the late 
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paramount, but it was designed throughout with an eye upon 
the disposition of the exterior of the building. 

Another thing to be noted is the great number of methods of 
building by means of which Newton expressed himself: they 
vary from tile hanging to flint work, and from rough-cast to 
granite, but all are used well because he held closely to the 
manner sanctioned by the “old work” tradition in each case. 
The feeling for material and the influence of it on design is 
notably apparent in Luckleys, a long, low, beautifully grouped 
house in which all but essential detail is eliminated, but the 
walling has a very unobtrusive diaper pattern that makes it 
rich and interesting. Newton not only realized the importance 
of scale—it is apparent throughout the exhibition—but he was 
very particular about the colour and texture of material, and 
the result of this is that his buildings always looked as well in 
execution as in drawing—in fact, far better. 

A great many things other than country houses are shown— 
a vicarage in Hoxton, various street fronts, including the charm- 
ing bank at Bromley, two or three churches well and seriously 
handled, the interior of the Chapel of the House of Retreat in 
Lloyd Square—really good work of its own kind—a great con- 
vent in France, and others all showing character and feeling, 
but it is as an exponent of the possibilities of the English country 
house that Newton will always be known. It would be un- 
gracious to compare his work with that of others who handled 
similar problems with distinguished success, but probably the 
truest characteristic of it is the touch of the English tradition 
and of no other. 

A very striking feature of the exhibition are Newton’s original 
sketches for his houses. From first to last he proceeded by the 
same method: plans and elevations carefully and correctly but 
easily drawn by hand in writing ink on tracing paper and 
tinted with coloured chalk. The care with which these first 
studies were made is proved by the fact that the final working 
plans vary from them hardly at all. It was a method that in- 
volved most painstaking effort, but it made the rest of the task 
much easier than most people find it, and its value was always 


apparent in the finished building. 
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FEATHERCOMBE, HAMBLEDON, SURREY. 
The late Ernest Newton, R.A., Architect. 
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GATCOMBE, MINCHINHAMPTON. 


Carclew House. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Srr,— Your readers may be interested to see the accompanying 
photograph of Gatcombe, Minchinhampton, the design of which 
in your April number Mrs. Tabor compares with Carclew. My 
maternal great-great-grandfather, Edward Sheppard, caused 
Gatcombe to be built soon after his accession to the property 
in 1770, but, as Mrs. Tabor says, no record of its architect has 
come down to us, although Wood the Younger of Bath has been 
suggested. 

There is, however, little in common between Carclew and 
Gatcombe ; whereas the former does appear to be an architect’s 
conception, Gatcombe is more likely to be the outcome of local 
masons’ talent (which in this stone district was of a high order) 
and pattern books. 

Certain portions of the detail at Gatcombe are incomplete, as 
may be seen from the “boasted block”’ in the tympanum and 
the blocks for the handles to the stone urns by the front entrance, 
and in other respects, too, the impression is left of an unfinished 
and hurried piece of work. That Edward Sheppard curtailed 
the cost during construction is probable, for on his death in 
1803 the property was already mortgaged. 

The building to the left of the house is the original Sheppard 
orangery, the connecting conservatory being an addition by the 
second Ricardo. 

The stone urn and pedestal in front of the wood is a parti- 
cularly attractive piece of work. 

As an architect I cannot but regret the building of Gatcombe, 
for my ancestor in raising a new home decided to pull down his 
old one which stood close to the church at Minchinhampton. 
Of this Abel Wantner, writing about 1710, says, “just behind 
Squire Sheppard’s most pleasant habitation groweth one of the 
finest groves of pine-like ash and beechen trees in all ye County ; 
County do I say, nay in all ye Kingdom.” This old house, if 
Kip’s illustration in Sir Robert Atkyn’s “‘ History of Gloucester” 
may be relied upon, was an altogether pleasant house of the 
Cotswold Manor type. 

Yours faithfully, 

Amberley, THOMAS FALCONER. 

Gloucestershire. 


Carclew House was illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
of April 1923, in an article dealing with the Cornish village of 
Devoran. The writer stated that he had not been able to discover 
the name of the architect of Carclew, and Mrs. Tabor, writing 
later, compared it with Gatcombe, illustrated above, the architect 
of which is also unknown. The Editor has now received the 
following note from Sir Lawrence Weaver, who writes :— 

The mystery of the designer of Carclew ts only a little one. Some 
years before 1728, when Samuel Kempe died, he began to build there 
“a noble house which he did not live to finish,’ and no one took on 
the task until after 1749, when “the great Mr. Lemon” bought the 
estate. By 1758 he had built the big entrance portico and side 


pavilions, as an engraving of that date attests. Mr. Lemon employed 
William Edwards “‘to alter enlarge and fit wp with colonnades and 
offices” the carcase left by Samuel Kempe, but who designed the 
carcase does not appear. The existing flank pavilions and connect- 
ing loggias are of a much later date, probably about 1770. I have 


failed to identify William Edwards with any other Cornish house, 


but there was a South Wales architect and bridge builder of that name 
who was, like the Carclew Edwards, ‘a self-educated architect, the 
son of a small farmer.’ Tonkin says that the Carclew Edwards was 
much employed in the West of England. The Welsh Edwards built 
the famous Pont-y-Pridd and half a dozen other bridges ; also a 
meeting house, but no Welsh country house, so far as I know. 

Whether there were two architects of the name I cannot say, but 
there seems no doubt that Carclew owes its shape to a William 
Edwards. 


Maurice Drake: an Appreciation 


Maurice Drake, the glass painter and novelist, died last month 
at the early age of forty-eight. Quite lately he suffered a bad illness 
from which, however, he appeared to have recovered, and his 
death came as a great shock to those who only recently had seen 
him in apparent good health. We hasten to extend our deepest 
sympathy to his wife and the relatives he leaves behind for their 
irreparable loss. He lies buried in the cemetery at Teignmouth. 

His chief work was confined to glass painting, though to the 
world in general he was better known as a novelist. Novel 
writing, however, was only his hobby, and he never wrote a great 
work. Nevertheless, some of his books are amongst the best novels 
of adventure written to-day. He wrote purely of adventure. His 
books showed a broad mind, imagination, great vitality, and to 
some degree, originality. He wrote of the sea and its romance 
(or apparent romance)—the hard, healthy life of the sea and the 
toughness and attraction of the sea-going man. He found interest 
in the more modern contrivances of the sea, such as the engines 
and great machinery of ships. The salvage trade in particular 
seemed to appeal to him. Perhaps his happiest effort, though 
he himself preferred ‘‘ Wrack,” was ““W.O.2.”’ Its breezy style, 
its description of the sea, and its mystery, showed the author 
at his best. One felt in this book the author had done all it was 
possible to do with his material: a dexterous plot, powerfully 
sketched characters, and a subtly clever mode of writing. It 
should also be mentioned that his few character studies of women 
were remarkable for their penetration and delicate originality. 

But, as stated before, novel writing was not his career. He 
regarded it merely as a hobby. Although his fame lay in connec- 
tion with his books, it was glass painting that received most of 
his attention. The craft had been in his family for generations, and 
he first learnt the art in his father’s studio at Exeter. A great 
deal of his work is to be found in the churches of the West Country. 
The task of restoring the fourteenth-century panel recently dis- 
covered in Chelsea Old Church was put into his hands—a task 
which unfortunately was unfinished at the time of his death. 
He did his work in the style of the medieval craftsmen, whom he 
particularly admired. 

His service to glass painting will be lasting. It was greatly 
due to his zeal, and as the result of one of his great ambitions, 
that ‘““The British Society of Master Glass Painters’’ was 
founded shortly after the war. Of books on the subject written 
by him, ‘““A History of English Glass Painting’’ was one, and 
“Saints and their Emblems,”’ written in conjunction with his 
brother, was another. On whatever topic he wrote he was able 
to hold the sympathy and attention of his readers by his clear, 
glowing, vital English. His latest novel, ““ The Doom Window,” 
which will soon be published, has its plot woven round glass 
painting. He had been a frequent contributor to THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW, his last article on “‘WarMemorial Windows” 
appearing in the issue for November 1022. 

During the war Maurice Drake served in the Dorset Regiment, 
and it is thought that his death was undoubtedly due to the hard- 
ships he suffered during that time. It is of the greatest sadness 
that one with a personality such as his should have died so 
abruptly, and at so early an age. 


Selected Examples of Architecture. 


In Continuation of “ The- Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


The Cupola of the Horse Guards, Whitehall, London. 


Photo: W. A. Mansell. 
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THES CUrPOLACOL THE HORSEGUARDS: 
William Kent, Architect. 
Measured and Drawn by Christopher J. Woodbridge. 
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Continental Stagec raft. 


“DAS RHEINGOLD”: 


VALHALLA. 

A setting by Linnebach and Paset'i, The gods ave grouped in deep 
shadow on a conventionalized arrangement of rocky levels ti the 
foreground. The castle becomes slowly visible in the sky beyond, 
built of beams of light, hanging in the air like a cloud. Aé the 
National Theatre, Munich. 

(From * Continental Stagecraft.) 


“Continental Stagecraft.” By KENNETH MacGowan a ROBERT 
EDMOND JONES. London: Benn Bros., 8 Bouverie St., E.C.4. 25s. net. 
There are encouraging signs that this country is arising and 
shaking off the shackles w ith which it had allowed itself. to be 
beund by the purveyors of pornographic revues, vapid musical 
comedies, and bedroom-cum-lingerie French or American farces, 
whose souls ventured no higher than box-office returns and for 
whom the very word “ drama,”’ even in this land of Shakespeare, 
Sheridan, and Shaw, was but a cry of the high-brow and the 
crank. The “ Reandean’’ Company has recently imported the 
Schwabe-Haseit system of lighting, two of Karel Kapek’s plays 
have been performed, and the marionette players from ome 
have appeared at the Scala. These are hopeful portents. Yet 
anyone reading Mr. MacGowan’s account -or looking at Mr. 
Jones’s illustrations of contemporary Continental activities will 
realize the immense distances to be traversed before our own 
can compare with them. 

The authors of this book hustled round Europe in ten weeks 
during last summer, and visited some sixty performances; the 
result is a somewhat incoherent product, and consequently com- 
prises slightly indigestible matter for the reader. The object 
of the book, we imagine, is not so much to propound a theory 
as to present facts, yet there is an impression of conflict between 
these two purposes. Whatever theory there is concerns itself 
with a revolt against realism: against plausibility. This, at 
least, is easy to comprehend, although each reader will have his 
own idea as to the precise connotation of these words as applied 
to the drama; but when he comes upon such a sentence as this, 
‘Both Ibsen and Strindberg come out of Romanticism into 
Kkealism, and pass-on into a Symbolism that is far on the way 
towards Impressionism,’’ he* will pant for the lucidity of the 
Ten Commandments. 

Every kind of departure from the stage as it is most commonly 
found in England, that is to say, with its proscenium and scenes 
as bequeathed to us in the seventeenth century by Guiseppi 

Galli da Bibiena (although Bibiena was far from a realist, as a 
study of his designs at the R.I.B.A. will show), is to be found on 
the Continent. Yet the main trend is to thrust the actor forward 


into aad amongst the audience. This is nothing new.~ The 
amphitheatre, the courtyard theatre, the theatre in the church 
or on the church steps, the theatre of antiquity, and the theatre 
of Shakespeare, were variations on this arrangement. But its 
revival brings infinite complications. It is essential that there 
be always some distinct cleavage between the players and the 
audience, otherwise drama ceases as such. It becomes a party. 

This cleav age may be effected by the use of verse; by dealing 
with supermen,. gods, or figures of mythology; by treating of 
people of distant lands or past ages; by the introduction of 
music or dancing. But where all such subjective devices are 
absent the cleavage must be made objectively by setting the 
players behind the proscenium arch. The authors realize that 
these new theatres have their limitations. The Redoutensaal, at 
Vienna, which is simply a large eighteenth-century ballroom in 
the palace, or the Cirque Medrano, which is the usual form of 
circus, or the Vieux-Colombier, with its fixed setting and pro- 
jecting stage, each must fail with certain types of plays. 

It was this fact, probably, which led Max Reinhardt, when he 
converted the Schumann Circus at Berlin into the Grosses Schau- 
spielhaus with the aid of Hans Poelzig, to endeavour to combine 
all the elements. ‘“ He put in the Greek orchestra, surrounded on 
three sides by spectators. He made the floor flexible in its levels, 
and led it up by adjustable platforms to a stage at one side of 
the house. He made the thing a compromise between the 
Greek theatre, a circus, and the modern playhouse, by slapping 
a proscenium arch into the side wall and installing behind it a 
huge stage with all the mechanical folderols of the day—great 
dome, cloud machine, revolving stage.” Yet it was a failure. 
Reinhardt w ent to Salzburg to produce Calderon’s “‘ The Theatre 
of the World’’ in the Collegienkirche, and thence on to the 
Kedoutensaal at Vienna to tackle the problem of making a 
convincing theatre out of a state ballroom. This is certainly a 
courageous employment for one who has been accustomed to 
handle vast crowds, enormous stages and arenas, and complex 
machinery. But the day of complicated stage mechanics is 
passing. Linnebach, of the Dresden Schauspielhaus, which was 
once the most marvellously equipped theatre in Europe, is, so 
we are told, using the word “‘ einfach’ a good deal. And what is, 


“ODAELEO 2 


; AG TAI SCENE: 


lago lurks in the shadow 2f a gveat black shape distorted like the 
trunk of a tree. Cassio pursues Roderigo along a narrow path which 
skirts the base of the cyclorema; you see thei running figures far 
away and small, 


(From “ Continental Stagecraft.’’) 


RECENT 


“RICHARD III’’: GLOUCESTER AND HIS SHADOW. 


A high green-gray wall extends stvaight across the stage ; in front 
alower-wail. As Gloucester speaks— 
“Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, 
That I may see my shadow as I pass,”’ 
a spot-light concealed in the pbrompter’s box is suddenly turned on 
and his shadow looms up, huge and sinister 
(From ‘‘ Continental Stagecraft.’’) 


after ail, the use of it all if it still takes a hundred and fifty 
stage-hands to cope with a rehearsal of “ Das Rheingold,’’ and 
as for cutting down the waits, there is as yet no machine for 
rolling the tenor out of one set of tights into another ! 

3ut if the machinery is becoming simplified the lighting is 
caining in complexity until it threatens to exceed in importance 
the actors themselves, and this it is that 
makes us disagree with the authors in think- 
ing that the actor must come into greater 
prominence; on the contrary, he must sink, 
until he becomes but one element in a syn- 
thetic whole. Possibly he will be entirely 
superseded by marionettes, by a stage lkobot, 
or he will have to wear a mask, but he must 
be conventionalized and brought to heel. The 
lighting, in fact, has become an active means of 
producing emotional effects. There are detailed 
accounts of performances of ‘‘ Richard ITJ”’ 
and ‘Othello’? produced by Jessner at the 
State Schauspielhaus at Berlin (Jessner has 
introduced the third dimension, height, into 
his productions; every setting has steps in 
some form or other and partisans wage hot 
warfare around the Jessnertreppen). ‘‘ Jessner 
is quite arbitrary in his handling of light as 
his handling of people. He uses light and 
shadow as a parallel expression to the play. 
Light and shadow act the drama almost as 
much as do the players. The light is not in 
the least ‘natural,’ it suits the mood of the 
scene.’ 

The Fortuny system of lighting, which 
scarcely reached England, is now almost 
entirely superseded. The introduction of 
the high-power electric bulb, which replaces 
the arc lamp, is largely responsible for the 
change. The combination of these lghts 
with the cyclorama enables an infinite variety 
of effects to be obtained, and now added to 
this is the device, recently introduced into 
England by Mr. Basil Dean, by which scenery 
—particularly moving clouds— can be pro- 
jected on to the cyclorama. Thus light, the 
infinitely flexible, adjustable, and illusive, is 
indeed superseding paint, with its harshness 
and its distorted perspectives. 
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and then shrinks 
arvesting composition of shifting cbhstract shapes of light. 
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All these changes have, of course, required either new buildings 
or the adoption of old ones to house them, and continental 
architects do not stand aloof in such matters but enter into the 
closest collaboration with the producer, the artist, the stage 
mechanic and the actors. Following on Schinkel and Semper 
came Max Littmann and Oskar Kaufmann, and yet later, Hans 
Poelzig and Oskar Strnad. Littmann did away with tiers at the 
Prinzregenten Theatre and the Kunstler Theatre (illustrated in 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW of November, 1922) at Munich; 
but often the rake is too steep in these theatres and is uniform 
instead of being graduated and bowl-shaped. More recently 
Kaufmann has designed the Volksbiihne at Berlin. Aisles are 
eliminated and the audience “is united in a single responsive 
body.’ The auditorium opens on to wide side passages so that 
three thousand spectators can pass out in a single minute. How 
the latest building will ultimately emerge is a matter equally 
of interest and conjecture. This is the kind of problem that the 
situation creates. It has arisen in connection with a Festspielhaus 
at Salzburg, for which Poelzig produced the tentative plans that 
were shown *recently at the International Theatre Exhibition, 
but the scheme now apparently calls for a semi-circular forestage 
with a revolving stage in its centre, a travelling cyclorama of 
the Ars pattern (a lighting equipment belonging to a Swedish 
company which includes a moving cyclorama, floor lamps in 
moving chariots, cloud machines, projectors and other com- 
plications) behind this revolving stage, a larger cyclorama taking 
in still a deeper stage, and another and a larger cyclorama behind 
that. The proscenium is to be adjustable to suit the production, 
so is.the house, which is to have a ceiling that will let down and 
change the seating capacity from three or four thousand to fifteen 
hundred. 

To every one interested in the theatre—and what architect 
should not be ?—this book is an invaluable guide to modern 
continental tendencies some of which are already finding the 
Channel not that insuperable obstacle that it has been fer 
so long. H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 


CS ADISON AND) DELIPAT so lie MILT 


An example of an essentially ornamental theatrical setting, designed by Isaac Griinewald 

f oS 6 os 
for the Royal Opera in Stockholm. A sianting shaft of light strikes the millstone in a vivid 
As the wheel travels in its track this crescent widens to a disk of blinding light, 


again. The actual forms of this setting are sublimated into an 


(From “Continental Stagecraft.’’) 
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Spanish Rooms. 


‘‘Spanish Interiors and Furniture.’’? Photographs and Drawings by 


ArtTHUR ByneE with brief Text by Mi_prED StTapLEy. New York: 
William Helburn, 418 Madison Avenue. Price $40 in portfolio. 
Bound in two volumes, cloth $50, half morocco $55. 

Mr. Arthur Byne is to be congratulated on having brought 
together and reproduced by photography and a few pen-and-ink 
drawings such a comprehensive portfolio illustrating Spanish 
interiors and furniture; a very arduous task indeed, considering 
the real difficulties that exist in tracing out and selecting the best 
examples to be found in a country of such wide extent as Spain, 
and considering also the trouble of getting access to the interiors 
of private houses. Not so many years ago, indeed, the travellers 
to the Peninsula had few opportunities of studying, save in the 
shops of the dealers, what Spanish furniture really was, and it is 
only of recent years that wealthy Spanish noblemen and artistic 
societies, stimulated no doubt by the now universal appreciation 
of old furniture and fittings, have formed collections and 
museums of genuine pieces, with the desire to re-create the 
interior arrangements and atmosphere of days gone by. 

Many of the illustrations showing interior views are delight- 
ful, and display that austere simplicity prevalent in the six- 
teenth century. There are others, however, that are hardly true 
to life. Obviously they exhibit arrangements where the furni- 
ture displayed is genuine enough, but, as Miss Stapley points out 
in the brief text accompanying the photographs, the views given 
of the modern Spanish collectors’ houses are often overcrowded. 

Miss Stapley’s remarks also with regard to the early Moorish 
influence and the works of the Mudejar period are particularly 
interesting. One or two corrections in the spelling of Spanish 
names, however, might be suggested. Should not the word 
Vargueno to be more modern spell Bargueno, and the title 
Marquesa de Bermejillo be substituted for Marquesa de Bermejilla ? 

On looking over the photographs one feature may be observed 
that stamps an interior as being thoroughly Spanish, and that 
is the “azulejo,” or coloured pattern tile, a material for paving 
floors and lining walls, greatly used by the predecessors of the 
Spaniards, the Moors, and most suitable for a hot insect-ridden 
country. Wood panellings and window linings were for this 
reason studiously omitted, and we find tiles used even as brackets 
for supporting shelves. Perhaps the most interesting plates 
showing the use to which the Spanish put tiles are those of 
kitchens with their quaint hooded fireplaces. 

Another decorative feature borrowed from the Moors and 
extensively used in Southern interiors was the enriched plaster 
friezes and surrounds to windows and doors: intricate patterns 
cut out by skilled workmen before the plaster had set. In later 
days these patterns were cast and afterwards gone over by hand. 

The decorated pine ceilings or “artesonado,’’ however, are 
perhaps the most typical feature of a Spanish house. The most 
elaborate form of ceiling, called a “media naranja”’ (half- 
orange), is to be found on many staircase walls. A few examples 
are given. Possibly the finest one is in the Palace at Guadalajara. 

The corbelled-out gallery surmounting the four walls of large 
apartments is another characteristic Spanish treatment. 
Plate 106 shows the Audiencia at Valencia, perhaps the finest 
apartment in Spain, but not done justice to in the choice of view 
of the photograph. Another good example of this type of room 
can be seen at the University at Alcala de Henares. 

Finally, in interior views, the characteristic Spanish custom 
of placing furniture against the walls will be noticed. 

Tables and chairs were made in great profusion in Spain, and 
their chief traits are well known,;but»chests of drawers and 
tallboys were hardly ever made. The Spaniard, it would seem, 
kept his clothing and linen in large chests or coffers, and many 
splendid examples of these are shown in this work. Illustrations 
are also given of the Spanish cabinet called the Bargueno. It is 
a pre-eminently Castilian piece of furniture, and consists of two 
parts, an upper and a lower. The upper is a box filled with 
little drawers and compartments with tiny doors, and its face is 
hinged to open downwards. Every Spanish house contained a 
Barguefio; it seemed to answer the double purpose of desk and 
cabinet. This work also presents many beautiful specimens of 
benches which were as indispensable as chairs and tables. The 
tables, indeed, are most interesting. The majority of the fine 
specimens came out of the monasteries and convents, and are 


usually known as “‘fraileras.’”” Earlier types were formed of 
large boards, built up on trestles, or supported on a centre-post. 
with spreading feet. These are all described in the letterpress. 
In conclusion, it is hoped that the authors will continue their 
good work and publish further specimens of native Spanish 
furniture and interiors to be found in the northern provinces of 
the Peninsula. A. N. PRENTICE. 


Mural Painting. 
‘‘ The Art of Gerald Moira.’’ By Harorp Watkins. London: EF. W. 
Dickens, 371 City Road, F.C. Quarto, 21s. 

No artist in England has brought mural painting nearer the 
stage in which it exists in Paris—the real home of it—than 
Gerald Moira, and it is a fitting and a useful thing that this 
handsome book should appear just now when the misfortune 
of Moira’s resignation of the professorship of painting at the 
Royal College of Art is fresh in mind. 

Of the work he has done no reminder other than itself is 
needed. The early essay on the Trocadero entrance hall is seen 
and admired by hundreds of people every day, and the Tenny- 
sonian subject still appeals. So does the series from the Wagner 
operas at the Throgmorton Street restaurant. Shakespeare is 
illustrated in Mr. H. T. Hare’s Passmore-Edwards Free Library 
at Shoreditch. All these works were done in coloured reliefs— 
the modelling by Lynn Jenkins, the design and painting by 
Moira. 

Then Moira worked alone and decorated either in coloured 
relief, in which he did his own modelling, or in painting, the 
Ullet Road Unitarian Church, Liverpool, an extensive and 
magnificent series of subjects of an allegorical character. This 
was in the last year of the nineteenth century. The new year 
opened with the beginnings of a new association with Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt, who was building the P. & O. Pavilion at Paris for the 
International Exhibition. This, alas! was demolished, but the 
decorations in some thirteen liners followed, but, alas, too! half 
a dozen of these were destroyed during the war. Enough exist 
to show what all were like, however, and the importance of 
this period cannot be overlooked. 

By this time Moira had sect a standard in mural painting, and 
he was now to add stained glass to his designing. The result 
appeared in the boardroom ceilings and staircase of Lloyd’s. 
The four elements and the four winds were treated. Allegory’s 
aptful aid was again called in for the decorations of the United 
Kingdom Provident Institution in the Strand, as also in the , 
mosaics of dancing, feasting, and allied subjects at the Holborn 
Restaurant. : 

It is noteworthy and highly satisfactory. that all these things 
were done for the public eye: the palaces of the people were 
being decorated as heretofore those of kings and nobles. There 
was private work, however, and one example was done for that 
public benefactor, Andrew Carnegie, at Skibo Castle. The 
stained-glass windows that the painter Moira designed were not 
painted : the artist went back to tradition. 

Again Moira was engaged for public decorations, and again 
his painted ceilings, lunettes, and panels were allied with windows. 
At the Central Criminal Court G. F. Watts recommended Mr. 
W. I. Mountford to go to Moira, and this was done; Moira and 
W. B. Richmond together carried out the whole mural scheme. 
The latest work done by Moira is that of decorating the church 
of St. Paul at Knightsbridge. After the armistice he was much ~ 
occupied with war pictures for the Canadian Government and 
others, and war memorials. 

Throughout his long career Moira has been a_ prodigious 
worker. For twenty-two years he occupied his professorial 
chair at South Kensington, and it was this period that produced 
the decorations enumerated. During the whole of it he was 
exhibiting large pictures in oil and drawings in water-colours at 
the Royal Academy and elsewhere : strong, sound work, neither 
perfunctory nor hurried; always full of the joy of colour and of 
life. A remarkable record for a man of fifty-five. Moira is an 
Englishman born of parents who are three-parts Portuguese and 
one Spanish, and there are no other Englishmen who have 
rendered so great a service to mural art in Great Britain. His 
principles he sets forth in a trenchant way in this book, whica 
contains thirty-six plates in colour and black and white. 
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CHURCH OF JESUS, ROME 


(INTERIOR) 


()HIS masterpiece in marble is one of the 
richest churches of Rome, being the Church 
of the Jesuit Fathers. It was begun in 1575 
from the designs of Vignola, the facade and 
cupola being added by Giacomo della Porta. 


The interior is rich in marbles of the rarest 
kinds, and is decorated in truly gorgeous style. It contains 
many beautiful frescoes and paintings by old Masters, besides 
fine groups of statuary enriched in some cases with lapis lazuli. 


Marble remains unaffected by the test of time, and the work of great 
designers cannot be rendered, therefore, in a more fitting material. 


Fine conceptions require masterly execution. Incomparable results can 
only be ensured when ripe experience and highly trained executive 
ability are allied to expert knowledge. 


J. WHITEHEAD & SONS, LTD. (Founded 1821) 
MARBLE EXPERTS 
IMPERIAL WORKS, KENNINGTON OVAL, LONDON, 5.E. 11 
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Chinese Sculpture. 


In a paper by Mr. Ernest H. R. Collings on “Chinese Sculp- 
ture,’”’ read recently at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, some interest- 
ing information on the art of China was forthcoming, the following 
being a few extracts :— 

“The fundamental thought of the Chinese, a nomad people 
settled in a fertile land,’’ Mr. Collings said in his paper, “is gradu- 
ally emerging from confusion as a singularly common-sense view 
of universal law, and this is expressed in their art, the tangible 
symbol of their thought and feeling, serenely and happily, as the 
student will discover if he will penetrate that barrier of cunning 
craftsmanship and demon ingenuity which, because it is Chinese, 
quaint, or curious, has been so often uncritically accepted as 
the inner shrine itself. 

“We may study the sculpture in three principal classes: 
(1) stone (including jade); carvings in relief and in the round; 
(2) metal; sacrificial vessels and other utensils and objects, 
mostly in bronze; (3) clay; figures of human and imaginary 
beings and animals, associated sometimes with small architec- 
tural models. 

“In clay are the figures, generally naturalistic, recovered from 
graves of the T’ang dynasty, and heralded by the more roughly 
modelled objects and figures of the Han dynasty. The most 
exhaustive study of such figures has been made by Berthold 
Laufer in his ‘ Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty’ and ‘Chinese 
Clay Figures.’ 

“It is to Laufer, also, that one must turn for any extended 
knowledge of the use of jade in China. His ‘Jade: A Study in 
Chinese Archeology and Religion,’ is as absorbing as a romance, 
and the following quotation will indicate one of the vistas opened 
out by it :-— 

“They did not conceive of their cosmic gods as human beings, 
but as forces of Nature with a well-defined precinct of power, and 
they constructed their images on the ground of geometric quali- 
ties supposed to be immanent to the great natural phenomena.’ 

“The most important remains in stone are sculptures associated 
with burial sites. The most important work appears to date from 


A.D. 453-906, a period during which Rome fell, the Slavs appeared 
in Greece and the Arabs in Spain, and when, through the medium 
of Byzantium, Asiatic art potently revealed itself in Europe.” 

As a guide to the understanding of the atmosphere in which 
much of the work was produced, the paper suggests De Groot’s 
“Religion in China: Universism. A Key to the Study of Taoism 
and Confucianism.”’ 

‘““The author,” says the paper, “insists that the differing 
religions of China have one stem which has grown from an all- 
embracing vision of Nature, in harmony with which and accord- 
ing to the laws of which man should live. Man, he shows, is both 
a product and a part of the ‘Order of the World,’ which manifests 
itself by means of the alternating and interflowing principles 
called by the Chinese the Yin (assimilated with the cold and dark 
Earth) and the Yang (assimilated with the warm and luminous 
Heaven). De Groot leads the reader, from a consideration of 
man as a product of this dual soul of the Universe, himself possess- 
ing a dual soul, to those forces and phenomena of Heaven and 
Earth which are beneficent to him and those which are antago- 
nistic; and how he may best adjust himself to such opposing 
influences that harmonious and happy life may be his. It is 
eventually shown that the configuration of the Earth, the contour 
of mountain and valley, the shape of stone and tree, all play 
their parts in the planning of cities, the erection of dwellings and 
tombs. 

“The ancient bronze vessels must be included in any survey 
of sculpture, for in them is found as vital a sense of form as any 
ancient art has to show. I would emphasize the perfection of the 
convex shapes, fitness of decorated part to the whole, and chiefly 
the authoritative control of the bursting energy of spirit in which 
they appear to have been conceived. It is not fanciful to see in 
them the centaur-like life of nomad men, curbed as by a tight- 
held rein when settlement in fixed abodes compelled submission 
to new laws. Emphasis on the spherical (to be seen in vehicle and 
tree, in beast and man) persists in the Han reliefs, but the fire 
of creative form is cooling. In these stately silhouettes, of 
mythical and historical scenes and the like, we pass from the life 
of the open to that of the settlement; we feel, as well as see, in 
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the very contours, the developing routine of ceremony, the 
difference of courtiers, the ordered life of settled communities. 
Nevertheless, if not so swift as formerly, a strong under-current 
of the blood of life remains. With the T’ang clay figures we seem 
to reach a point where restraint is lessened because there is not 
so much to curb. We find sharply differentiated individuals, 
musicians, warriors and women, some elaborately, some simply 
dressed, in what may be termed /7fe-like attitudes, naturalistic 
animals at rest and in movement.”’ 

An idea, Mr. Collings says, of the carved guardian figures of the 
tombs may be obtained at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
there are also two similar figures, though not such good examples, 
at the British Museum. 

In conclusion he says: “The quality pervading China’s sculp- 
ture seems to be receptivity, a mirroring of universal law, an 
acceptance of Nature’s way. The figures wait, purged of all mean 
attributes, all selfish desires ; looking upon the route they came, 
they stand at the gate of the future, and, as we gaze upon them, 
it seems that an intangible spirit has descended and, entering, 
has quickened them with an ecstatic inner life.” 


The Faculty of Arts. 


At the second annual conference of the Faculty of Arts, held 
a few days ago at the Central Hall, Westminster, with the Hon. 
Sir John Cockburn (chairman of the council) presiding, the 
subject of popularizing art, which is the splendid object of the 
faculty, was discussed at Jength. The faculty aims at giving 
the creative arts power and influence equal with that possessed 
by the organized professions, and also at securing adequate 
representation for the arts in national and international affairs. 

Sir John Cockburn, in the course of his speech, said that 
they wanted to create an appreciation of art among the public, 
without which the work of the great artists and geniuses of the 
day was in vain. The great Renan was visiting an Egyptian 
museum one day, when the curator declared that the Greeks 
copied their art from Egypt and had invented nothing. Renan 


replied, ‘‘ Nothing, nothing—only the beautiful.’’ Bringing art 
to the public would prevent vandalism. 

In the afternoon the subject of the advertising poster was 
brought up. Mr. Johnson Baird (vice-chairman of the council) 
said that a great change had come over our people, who would 
have been shocked years ago if commercial art had been men- 
tioned at a Royal Academy banquet. They all owed much to 
the Prince of Wales, whose speech had given a tremendous lift 
up on behalf of the recognition of commercial art. Mrs. Kingsley 
Tarpey, speaking as a painter, also said it was a great pleasure 
to see the perfectly delightful series of posters on our Underground 
railway stations. With such a high standard there was great 
hope for the art in the future. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver (director of British Exhibits at the 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley) explained what was 
being done to house the works of art. They could not, he said, 
limit these to the work of living artists, because our visitors 
from various parts of the Empire would like to see what progress _ 
had been made, and room would have to be found for “ such 
fellows as Gainsborough and Reynolds.” (Laughter.) He 
admitted that it was a very complicated and difficult matter 
to decide the question of English nationality, but it was necessary 
to draw the line somewhere. The decision involved some curious 
exclusions, such as Mr. Sargent, Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema 
(who was born in Holland), and Brangwyn (who was born in 
Belgium), but they had to be as logical as possible. 

Mr. Kennedy North asked if it were true that the jury who 
would deal with the fine art section of the exhibition would be 
the Royal Academy, and suggested that were such the case it 
would “ damn the whole show.” Sir Lawrence Weaver assured 
the meeting that this was not true. 

At the annual dinner the evening before, with Sir John Cock- 
burn presiding, Lord Riddell, in proposing the toast of “ Art 
in Daily Life,” said: If one wanted to popularize a thing one 
must get people to talk about it. If people were to talk about 
it they would soon beat out an ideal and endeavour to live up 
to it. 

Karl Bathurst, replying to the toast, said he thought the only 
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way to improve art in our daily life was to encourage people, 
who perhaps had the wrong ideas of art, to make their homes 
beautiful. It was a very worthy object of the society to try to 
cultivate the taste of those who wanted to make their homes 
beautiful. He feared that modern artists were inclined to over- 
value the worth of their productions and asked too much for 


them. 


The Poster Art. 


As regards the advertisement poster, an interesting letter, 
written by Mr. A. E. Goodwin, secretary of the Federation of 
Master Printers, appeared in “The Times” quite lately. In 
it he made one or two interesting points in support of the 
poster as against the recent article in the same paper, which 
somewhat severely criticized the poster. 

“No one realizes,’ he wrote, ‘‘more than those connected with 
the production of posters the damage which can be inflicted on 
the industry by the injudicious selection of a subject or of the 
site on which the finished poster is displayed. The protection of 
our beauty spots and places of historic interest from any invasion 
by bill posters is earnestly desired by every reputable printer and 
advertiser. But many a dismal street is brightened by displays 
of posters which differ in every way from those described in your 
article. 

“The British public is keenly sensitive to any reflection on its 
good sense and good taste, and even a casual inspection of the 
great hoardings will convince most people that the advertisers 
themselves know that the slightest touch of vulgarity destroys 
the value of the advertisement. The example set by the Under- 
ground Railways has not been overlooked by other advertisers, 
and many of the posters issued by our leading theatres are par- 
ticularly pleasing and attractive. Imagine how dull.the Under- 
ground stations would be without the splashes of colour the posters 
give us! 

“The Advertisements Regulation Bill, which has passed the 
report stage in the House of Lords, and may reach the House of 


Commons this session, differs considerably from its predecessors. 
Previous Bills sought to give powers to local authorities to pre- 
vent even an auction-sale poster being exhibited in a public 
highway, or a time-table at a railway station. Legislation of this 
character is neither desired nor desirable. The new measure, in 
so far as it may assist local authorities to protect historic monu- 
ments and scenery from being defaced, will be welcomed by. 
advertisers and printers. 

“The Prince of Wales has, as usual, struck the right note. 
The poster fills a useful and important part in the life of the 
nation; it has been used in times of national stress, and at all 
times does a great deal to brighten life, and it is regrettable to see 
attempts to deprecate its use in its proper place.”’ 


The East London Art Gallery. 


The opening of the new exhibition at the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery took place recently, when the Prince of Wales, who 
was on his way to the Lifeboat Depot next door, paid a short 
visit. At the opening ceremony afterwards, Lord Burnham and 
Mr. Charles Aitken, director of the Tate Gallery, were present. 

The gallery, which was founded many years ago by Canon 
Barnett, is apparently in need of help, as the London County 
Council has withdrawn the grant it used to give in the past. 
Unless there is a large addition to the annual subscribers it will 
be impossible to keep the gallery open for more than a small 
part of the year. 

The new exhibition contains the work of the Knox Guild of 
Design and Craft, and one can not only see good pottery, but 
watch it being made on the wheel. There are hand-woven stuffs 
which are dyed with excellent rich colours, and you can see them 
making these dyes from lichen and other vegetable matter in a 
stewpan that gives off a delightful scent. The notion of arts 
and crafts as something appealing merely to intellectual tastes 
is corrected by this practical demonstration of the creation of 
beautiful things by hand and brain from simple materials. 
There is nothing in this show of useful and decorative things that 
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anyone could not produce with a little taste and training by quite 
elementary means. 

In discussing these matters Mr. Aitken suggested some ways 
in which the use of well-designed and honestly produced things 
in common use could be popularized. He thought that there was 
growing public for well-designed work, and more ought to be 
done to supply it. The buyers to the big firms could do much by 
showing a little more taste in selection, and the firms might show 
more courage in stocking things that are not standardized by 
machinery. There might be more openings for painters in 
decorating the walls of restaurants and schools, and so on. 
Without such opportunities for mural work it was difficult to see 
how artists were going to live. Craft work might be used more 
in such things as cups for presentation, in which a little more or 
less money was no consideration. 

One of the encouraging things about the exhibition is what 
one heard about the way in which the making of simple artistic 
pottery and so on is entering more and more into the work of 
schools. 


Quincentenary of the Guildhall Library. 


A dinner was recently given at Tallow Chandlers’ Hall to mark 
the quincentenary of the founding of the Guildhall Library, which 
has a collection second only to the British Museum. 

Mr. Justice Darling, in giving the toast of “Literature and 
Art,”’ said that people were more concerned with contemporary 
and comparatively recent architecture than England’s earlier 
architecture. They knew the names of those who were re- 
sponsible for trivial pictures and commenplace statues, but they 
did not know who reared such magnificent buildings as Kheims 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey. Incidentally, the famous 
judge remarked that anybody who had seen Westminster Abbey 
had hopes that one of his friends or heroes was or would be buried 
there. (Laughter.) ‘‘One hardly aspires to it oneself,’’ he added. 

Sir Aston Webb responded for Art, and said that there was a 
strong feeling that the buildings of the City of London should be 


allowed to be raised to 120 ft., even though the street be only 
25 ft. to 30 ft. wide. If that was done it would spoil the beauty 
and interest of London. It would be a crime. 

The original Guildhall Library was founded in 1423, and owed 
its establishment to the munificence and public spirit of Richard 
Whittington, “thrice Lord Mayor of London,” and William Bury. 
The library excited the cupidity of Lord Protector Somerset, who 
took away the books and promised to return them “shortly,” 
but never did so. The library was re-established by the Corpora- 
tion in its present form in 1869, ahd was the first municipal 
public library of its kind in the country. The total number of 
readers and visitors since the opening in 1873 is 17,311,429. 


The Names of London Streets. 


Westminster City Council have decided to serve notices upon 
every rated occupier in New Bond Street and Old Bond Street 
asking for their observations on the suggested renaming of the 
whole thoroughfare as “Bond Street.” 

Similar action is to be taken with regard to the suggestion that, 
as a large portion of Regent Street, south of Piccadilly Circus, 
is now being rebuilt, the opportunity should be taken to incor- 
porate it with Waterloo Place and do away with the old name 
of Lower Regent Street. 

“The Times” recently had a leader on the subject, which, 
while agreeing that these changes were reasonable enough, held 
that innovations in such matters should be sparing. “Those 
who best know how to read the map of London,” it went on to 
say, “will not wish it otherwise ... Every now and then 
there is an agitation, happily resisted hitherto, to call Hounds- 
ditch by some other name; but, like many names in the City, 
it is too expressive to be lost. We would not have Bread Street 
renamed Milton Street on any account. ... The church has 
naturally contributed in many ways to the names of streets; 
but Prohibition, if it ever comes into force, will have its hands 
full if it is to delete from the map of London all signs of the 
ubiquitous presence of the public-house. Here, however, we touch 
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on a larger subject, that of district names, which often have a 
precarious, though persistent, life. Some of them have hardly 
any official recognition; but they define, with much subtlety to 
those who are familiar with them, the status of their denizens.” 


Additions to the National Portrait Gallery. 


It is announced by the Director of the National Portrait 
Gallery that the following additions have recently been made :— 

George Frederick Handel (1685-1759); painted by Balthasar 
Denner; presented by Mr. Arthur F. Hill; portrait given by 
Handel to his amanuensis, J. C. Smith. (Room X.) 

John Montagu, fourth Earl of Sandwich, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, 1748-51, 1763-65, and 1771-82; painted in 1740, in 
Turkish dress, on his return from the East, by Joseph Highmore. 
(Room XVI.) 

William Ewart Gladstone; original drawing by Carlo Pelle- 
grini, for the “Vanity Fair” cartoon, published 6 February 
1869. (Room XXIX.) 

Sir Frederic Madden, F.R.S.; antiquary, palzeographer and 
keeper of the manuscript department of the British Museum, 
1837-66; wax medallion, 1849, by Richard Cockle Lucas; pre- 
sented by his grandson, Mr. Frederic H. Madden. (Miniature 
cases, Room XXX.) 

George Frederick Watts, O.M., R.A., painter and sculptor; 
and George Meredith, O.M.; two bronze casts of medals by 
Sir Charles Holroyd; presented by Lady Holroyd. (Miniature 
cases, Room XXX.) 

The following portraits have been acquired by purchase :— 
F Sir Edward Hoby of Bisham Abbey (1560-1617); courtier, 
man of letters, and favourite of James I; painted in 1583; artist 
uncertain. (Room I.) 

Frederick V, King of Bohemia, K.G. (1596-1632); son-in- 
law of James I, and grandfather of George I; painted by G. 
Honthorst. (Room III.) 

Richard Gibson (1615-1690) ; famous dwarf, and a miniature 
painter, painted, in 1659, by, or after, Sir Peter Lely. (Room III.) 

James, First Baron Gambier (1756-1833); Admiral of the 
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Fleet; commanded the Defence, 1 June 1794; bombarded 
Copenhagen, 1807, and commanded the Channel Fleet, 1808-11 ; 
water-colour drawing, 1813, by Josiah Slater; exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1813. (Room XXVIII.) 

John Bell, F.R.C.S., Edin. (1763-1820) ; distinguished surgeon, 
and author of “ Anatomy of the Human Body” ; painter unknown. 
(Room XXVI.) 


The Mond Collection. 


Through the death of Mrs. Angela Mond, the widow of the 
late Dr. Ludwig Mond, a part of the latter’s fine collection of 
old Masters will go to the National Gallery subject to certain 
vague stipulations. 

If all goes well, the National Gallery will acquire the following 
fine works of art: Raphael’s “Crucifixion”; two panels with 
scenes from the life of St. Zenobius, by Botticelli; “Madonna 
and Child Enthroned,” by Gentile Bellini; a “ Pieta,’’ by Giovanni 
Bellini; the large “Holy Family,” by Fra Bartolommeo; 
‘Adoration of the Three Kings,’’ by Dosso Dossi; the “ Flora”’ 
of Palma Vecchio; a “Holy Family with Elizabeth and John,” 
by Polidoro Lanzani; a “ Virgin and Child,” by Titian ; a portrait 
of Fracastro, by Torbido; “St. Mark,’’ by Giambono, of Venice ; 
“Portrait of Alberto Pio,” by Peruzzi; ‘‘The Adoration of the 
Infant Christ,’ by Girolami dai Libri; “The Betrothal of 
St. Catherine,”’ by Scarsellino; ““The Archangel Michael” and 
“John the Baptist,’ by Paolo Farinato; and a “Madonna and 
Child, and John,” by Caroto. 

Also included are works by Boltraffio, Bernardino Luini, 
Gandenzio Ferrari, and Godoma. ; 


Bronze Statuettes by Degas for the Nation. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum announce that the two 
bronze statuettes by Degas, recently purchased by the National 
Art Collections Fund, have been deposited on loan at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and are now on view there in 
Room 64 at the entrance to the Offices of the Department of 
Architecture and Sculpture. 
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Fifteenth-Century English Domestic Glass. 


The V. and A. Museum has also acquired, through the generosity 
of the National Art Collections Fund, six roundels of stained glass 
from a series representing the labours of the months. These 
roundels were formerly at Cassiobury Park, Hertfordshire, and are 
rare examples of English domestic glass, dating from the first half of 
the fifteenth century ; they are painted in brown enamel and silver- 
yellow stain, and are remarkable for the vigour of their execution. 

Other recent acquisitions of stained glass include two Dutch 
panels of the Haarlem school, dating from the early sixteenth 
century, purchased out of the income from the bequest of Capt. 
H. B. Murray. 


The National Art Collections Fund. 


In the nineteenth annual report of the National Art Collections 
Fund particulars are given of the works of art acquired in 1922 
for the nation through the fund by purchase or gift. They 
number well over 150. Among the outstanding items in the list 
are “A View in Delft,” by that rarest of all Dutch masters, 
Carel Fabritius (1624-1694), purchased for the sum of £1,800, 
and presented to the National Gallery; a “Holy Trinity” of 
the French school (civca 1410), to the purchase of which by the 
National Gallery trustees the fund contributed £1,000; a collec- 
tion of Egyptian antiquities of the sixth dynasty, bought for 
£500 and presented to the British Museum; a statuette of 
“Cupid,” probably by Donatello, which was acquired for the 
sum of £651 and is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
To the purchase of a set of English fourteenth-century tiles, 
acquired for the British Museum, the National Art Collections 
Fund contributed £500; while £136 Ios. was given for a large 
water-colour of Alfred William Hunt, ‘““A November Rainbow,” 
which has now found a permanent home in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. Among the numerous and valuable gifts 
made to the nation during 1922 by priv ate donors through the 
agency of the fund may be mentioned a ‘God, the Father, x 
of Masaccio, a “Portrait of a Man,” by Lucas van Leyden 


(1494-1533), and a number of old master drawings. The national 
collections were also enriched by a large group of valuable works 
given by Sir Henry Howorth in memory of Lady Howorth. 


Stowe School Appeal. 


The Editor has received the following letter from the governors 
of Stowe School :— 


Sir,—At the inauguration of Stowe School at the Mansion 
House, the suggestion was made by Col. Amery that there may 
be some who might like to help to make the new public school 
at Stowe an Empire school by founding scholarships for boys 
to proceed to the Dominion Universities from Stowe, or by 
subscribing to the building fund. That there is great need for 
the founding of the school is proved by the fact that there are 
six times more entries for admission than there is accommodation 
for. The land is secured, the educational facilities are secured, 
but the school needs endowment if full advantage of the great 
possibilities it has are to be taken. 

The Minister of Education writes: “I can imagine no more 
fortuitous circumstance than that a great English school should | 
be founded in a great English home noted for centuries as one 
of the most beautiful in England.” 

It was the public-spirited citizens and guilds of other days 
who first made these great English public schools possible, and 
we hope very much that some among your readers may see 
their way to help us in handing on the torch. 

The names of all donors of £1,000 or over are to be inscribed 
upon a special roll as “Benefactors of Stowe.’’ Any further 
information may be obtained on application to the Appeal 
Secretary, 74 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 

Yours truly, 
A. BoyD CARPENTER. 
GISBOROUGH. 
C. Kinc-HARMAN. 


Stowe Appeal Office, 
74 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 
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MAYFAIR 3973-3974. 


KINGSTON 3000 (6 lines.) 
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Interior Decoration. 


Hampton’s Contract Department have recently published a 
booklet containing some interesting photographs of the various 
interior decorations they have done in the near past. Through- 
out the firm has worked with architects, and the method of 
treating the interiors has only been arrived at after a great deal 
of careful consideration and much consultation with architects. 

The illustrations deal with hotels, theatres, public and eccle- 
siastical buildings, and ships. Among the important buildings 
whose interior decorations have been entrusted to Hamptons, 
is the New Metropole Hotel, London, of which several photo- 
graphs testify to the good work done by the firm. The Midland 
Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, is another. Among theatres the 
recent redecoration of Drury Lane has been done by Hamptons, 
and that comfortable theatre, the St. Martin’s, the simplicity 
of which makes an agreeable change after the gaudiness of most 
London theatres, is also included. 

The same firm has also published another smaller booklet 
entitled ‘‘Spring,’’ which contains a selection of their furniture. 
Carpets, rugs, cushion covers, and some examples of “Sunland” 
unfadable fabrics are included, as well as their latest in earthen- 
ware and kitchen utensils. 

The cover of the booklet bears a delightful reproduction of the 
painting by Pieter de Hooch, entitled ““A Dutch Interior with 
Soldiers.” 


A Booklet on I[anterns. 


Simplex Conduits Limited are manufacturing lanterns of every 
description suitable for all needs. They are made in a number 
of designs each adapted to its own particular purpose, and 
whilst strictly conforming with the high standards necessary 
for economical and efficient lighting, are also strictly com- 
petitive in price. 

The entire ranges of these watertight and weatherproof fittings 
are made throughout at the company’s Birmingham works, and 


are scientifically designed and constructed to ensure correct and 
even illumination over any desired area. The company has 
recently issued a booklet dealing with the various types of 
lantern which they produce. 


The Story of American Walnut. 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, 616 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chigago, Ill., has published an illustrated 
booklet giving a brief history of American walnut, anda general 
description of the wood and its uses. 

It is a useful publication in many ways and shows at a glance 
many interesting facts about furniture design and its history 
that are not generally known. It also describes how the, various 
kinds or “‘figures’’ are made, and how to differentiate from 
good. and bad work and the substitute of walnut. It creates, 
in fact, an interest in furniture and furniture design. Its illus- 
trations, too, are good, many examples of work in walnut from 
the fifteenth to the present century serving to show how the 
craft has advanced and what excellent designs in furniture it 
is possible to produce. 

The Association is a useful formation, as it helps to prevent 
bad work being done, and fosters the ideal of better furniture 
and better homes. 


St. Katherine’s Church, Hammersmith. 


The following were the contractors and sub-contractors for St. 
Katherine’s Church, Hammersmith, designed by Robert Atkinson, 
F.R.I.B.A.: J. McManus, Ltd. (general contractor); A. D. 
Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. (steelwork); R. E. Pearse & Co., Ltd. 
(iron windows and leaded glazing); William Saint, Ltd. (roof . 
tiling); Thomas Elsley, Ltd., and James Gibbons, Ltd. (iron- 
mongery and door furniture); Fenning & Co. (marble work) ; 
Grierson, Ltd. (electric light installation); Louis Dernier & 
Hamlyn, Ltd. (electric light fittings) ; Samuel Wright & Co., Ltd. 
(plain and fibrous plastering); Hampshire House Workshops, 
Ltd. (slating) ; Brook Bros. & Dean, Ltd. (curtains and hangings). 


J..L.EMMS. 


Cast Gead Specialist. 


Plain and Decorative Cast Lead Work 
Carried out to Architects’ Designs 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


ot Cast Lead have an enduring charm, and give an arresting 
artistic effect to any garden. One of the many features 
of interest is the 


BIRD BATHS 


with decorative panels in relief. 
and picturesque addition to 


CAST LEAD FOUNTAINS. 


The handsome Fountain illustrated here is a delightful 
combination of artistic feeling and skilled craftsmanship, 
and is at present exhibited in the Royal Academy : 
Richard Garb, Esq., is the designer and modeller. The Cast 
Lead work was carrie} out in the traditional manner by 


J. L. EMMS, 
20 The Arches, THE GROVE, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.6. 


Telephone: HAMMERSMITH 1159 


These make an attractive 


the Old English Garden. 
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Architects; E. Keynes Purchase, F.R.I.B.A. 
Durward Brown. 


REDPATH, BROWN & CO., Ltd. 


Qo 


LoNnDON 
Riverside Works, 
East Greenwich, S.E. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


EDINBURGH GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM 
St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office: 
Steel Works. | Office: 19 Waterloo St. | 47 Temple Row 


Registered Office:—2 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


MANCHESTER 
Trafford Park. 


New Bank Premises for Messrs. Cox & Co. 
Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Office: 
Milourn House. 
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Building Construction and Maintenance. 


WALTER LAWRENCE & SON, LTD.. 
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WOLSELEY HOUSE 


MY CURTIS GREEN, F.R1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


HOPES 


METAL WINDOWS. 


HENRY HOPE @ SONS LIMIGED 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM and 59 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W.1 


SPECIFY the 
GLOW-WORM 


The only Successful Substitute 
for the Kitchen Range Botler. 


HE GLOW-WORM is the original 
as wellas the best Boiler of this 
design, and the only one on which 

you can really boil and cook. It heats the 
Kitchen, consumes combustible kitchen 
refuse, and provides hot water sufficient 
to supply a Bath every 15 minutes, 4 taps, 
towel rail, and radiators for small central 
heating system. 


Fuel cost about 6d. per day. 


Write for Illustrated Pamphlet to 
O. BRUSTER & De LAUNOIT, 
4 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Makers of famous “ BASECO” Boiler 


for larger installations 


Note CAPACITY of 
HOTPLATE which 
boils the Kettle quickly 


Note 
OPEN FIRE 


TRIVET for 
TOASTING G 
Heating Irons 
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‘RUS Facing Bricks 


What are ‘‘RAVENHEAD” & ‘‘ UPHOLLAND”’ 


“RUS Facing Bricks ? 


HEY are Facing Bricks, with a charm of colour tones 
in mass unequalled by anything previously introduced. 


They are an example in variety of texture and colour, 
producing light and shade effects which haye appealed to 
Artistic taste with unexampled appreciation. 


They have a combination in colour tones and texture which 
give a rich velvety appearance, in perspective, when built, 


They are produced by a blending of natural brick materials 
peculiar to our many varieties. 


They permit of any design in specials, or decorative work, 
by our specially trained staff. 


They are hard and strong in material, free from lime, have 
unequalled weather-resisting properties peculiar to the 
method of manufacture. 


We are the original and only manufacturers under our 
patents, and every brick is stamped with our Trade Mark, 
viz.: the outline of a ‘“Rayen’s head” or ‘“ Upho,” 
showing the works of production—Rayenhead or Upholland 
respectively, and the special Trade Mark “RUS.” 


RAVENHEAD SANITARY PIPE & BRICK CO., Ltd. 


Upholland Works 
NEAR WIGAN 


Telephone— Telephone— 
No. 33 St. Helens No.1 Upholland 


Ravenhead Works 
ST. HELENS 


Scottish Agents: 


Galloway Gibb &Co., Lid.,18 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 


Callender’s 
Dampcourses 
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First Place in Specifications 


by reason of 


MANSION HOUSES 
HOSPITALS 

INFIRMARIES 
COMMERCIAL LAUNDRIES 


Standard Quality, 


Ledkore 


(Lead and Bitumen) 
Is the Last Word in a Patent Dampcourse. 


FINEST COMBINATION POSSIBLE. 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM COAL-TAR OR PITCH. 
NO SQUEEZING. NO CRACKING. 

NO EXPENSE IN LAYING. 
All Wall Widths. 24 feet lengths. 


Architects provided with schemes 
on application 


From 6d. per foot super. 


Send for C. Booklet and Sample free from 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER @ CO., Ltd. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C.C. 
25 Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 
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THE ARMENIAN CHURCH OF ST-SARKIS, 
IVERNA GARDENS, KENSINGTON. 


Mewes & Davis, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


CONTRACTORS : 


HOLLOWAY BROTHERS wonpon) Lt? 


Grosvenor Road, 


Westminster, S.W. | 


Stone Works : Joinery Works : 
NEW ROAD, MAGDALEN ROAD, 
SOUTH LAMBETH, S.W. EARLSFIELD, S.W. 


West End Office : 
43 SOUTH AUDLEY SiT., W, 
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An eminent London Architect wrote us some time ago :— 
““Major— 
Plant you have installed. There is absolutely no smell 


is entirely satisfied with the Sewage 


and the effluent seems to be perfectly clear. In 
writing in this way | must thank you for all the trouble 
you have taken in this matter.”’ 


The Client wrote, nine months later :— 
‘« Am pleased to be able to tell you that, so far, the 
Sewage Plant installed by you over a year ago has 
given perfect satisfaction.” 


After ten years’ use, Sir Frederick Fison, Bart., wrote :— 


“The Sewage Plant which you put down 10 years 
ago has worked excellently.” 


TUKE & BELL Ltd. 


27 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2 
and 
CARLTON ENGINEERING WORKS, LICHFIELD, STAFFS. 


SEWAGE SCHEMES 


and Rural Bye-laws 
(See R.ILB.A: Journal, 28/4/1923, page 399, Vol. xxx.) 


To put back the clock or arrest the progress of Science, is neither desirable 
nor possible. 


Cesspools may have served their purpose in the old days prior to the 
introduction of modern sanitary fittings, when only a few gallons of water per 
capita were used, but they are only a hopeless nuisance, and a menace to 
health, now that from 30 to 40 gallons of water per head per day is discharged 
from Baths, W.C.s, Sinks, and Lavatories. 


A cesspool is still sanctioned by our out-of-date bye-laws. It is surely 
high time these bye-laws were re-drafted to meet present-day requirements. 
But bye-laws are permissive on this question, and it is to the Architect the 
Community must look for the provision of modern sewage schemes at Country 
Houses, and isolated buildings having no connection to a Town Sewer. 


For many years we have specialised in this work, having installed plants 
in all parts of the British Isles, as also India and the Colonies. 


Our experience, we venture to think, is of value; the personal element, 
care in the designing cf the scheme and its fittings, plays an impertant part 
in the achieving of successful results. 


We can refer you to many leading Architects in London and the Provinecs, 
who know our work, 


No scheme is too small for consideration. 


We hope we may be favoured with your inquiries. 
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J. A. KING & Co., 


181 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Telephones—CENTRAL 7733; CITY 2218, Je/egrams—‘* KINOVIQUE, CENT. LONDON.” 
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EXTERNAL WALLS 
CEILINGS 
ROOFS, Etc. 
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Ronert A. ArkKtnson, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. ; A. D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd., 


Dr, Oscar Faprr, O.B.E., D.Se., Engineer. Constructional Engineers, 


ST. KATHERINE’S CHURCH, HAMMERSMITIL. 


SYMPATHETIC INTERPRETATION 


and the quality of fine craftsmanship are characteristic of the best 
builders of this age. 

They know how to use materials rightly, and how to introduce 
character into buildings—a gift handed down from the Master Builders 
of ancient times. 

But the strength, safety, and soundness of a structure no longer rest 
upon the builder and his materials. They rest upon the mathematical 
exactness of engineering skill and knowledge. 

For Constructional Steel is the secret of sound building and also of 
quick erection. But even then there is opportunity for engineers with 
large stocks and efficient organization to give a quality of service which 
ensures the highest satisfaction. 


For this reason the following testimony is quoted— 


‘‘Dawnay Efficiency is a Revelation.” 


ARCHIBALD  D. 
DAWNAY & SONS, LTD., 


Steelworks Road, Battersea, S.W. II. 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
1094 Battersea (5 iines). Dawnay, Battsquare, London. 


EAST MOORS, CARDIFF; 2 & + BANK STREET, NORWICH. 
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The illustvation shows a corner of the 
Georgian section of the G.E.C, Showrooms, 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


@., Realising the value of display and demonstration, the Company 
has arranged attractive and comprehensive exhibits at its Principal 
Showrooms, Magnet House, Kingsway London, W.C.2, and also 
at each of its numerous Branch showrooms throughout the United 
Kingdom and abroad, where a magnificent variety of Electric Light 
Fittings and every other domestic electrical requisite may be inspected 
and explained to the greatest advantage. 


(, The unique resources of these showrooms are placed entirely at 
the disposal of Architects and Contractors who may desire to send 


their clients for personal selection, whilst the policy of the Company 
provides efficient safeguards to the individual interests of the trader. 


Books of Showroom Introduction Cards are 
supplied to the Trade post free on request. 


“A ne @ 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


~ Principal Showrooms and Sales Depot: 


MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


necernave many, Dranches throughout the United Kingdom and in all the principal Markets of the World. 


,EC® TRADE MARK. 
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Telegrams : 
**Sunningend, Cheltenham" 
“ Sunningend, London”’ 


Telephones: 
1162-3-4 Cheltenham 
1148-9 Regent, London 
ARCHITECTURAL, 

DECORATORS 


TO H.M. 
KING GEORGE V. 


BY APPOINTMEN ay 


H.H. MARTYN & Co. Ltd. 


CHELTENHAM 
And 5 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London, W. 1 


Workers in Wrought & Cast Iron & all Metals 
Sculptors :: Woodcarvers :: Modellers 
Fibrous Plaster & Stained Glass Artists 
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Wrought Iron Entrance Gates, Marble Arch, London. Sir H. Tanner, Architect. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Enquiries invited for interior and exterior decoration 
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“THE heart of a Vacuum Cleaner is the Air Exhauster which 
creates the vacuum that induces the flow of air. 

We supply both the Positive type and the Turbine type of 

Exhauster, and are therefore able to give unbiassed advice in 

regard to both types. 

The B.V.C. Positive type plant we recommend as being the 

most satisfactory for general use. 

It has the valuable characteristic of being able to automatically 

adjust itself to the varying conditions of work, creating the 

highest air velocity where it is most needed, Ze., on heavy and 

dirty carpets. 

Tt has been conclusively proved to be the best type for carpet and 

upholstery cleaning and is equally efficient for dealing with smooth 

bare floors, walls, etc., such as are met with in offices, public 

buildings, etc. 

The B.V.C. Positive type Plant has also the following great 

advantages. It is very economical in power consumption, silent 


EFFICIENT 
—VACUUM 
CLEANING 


when in operation, runs at slow speed while giving ample air 
volume, and enables standard speed motors to be used for driving. 


It will operate without loss of efficiency through very long pipe 
lines and long lengths of suction hose. 

It enables the use of light and conveniently handled Hose a d 
Cleaning Tools, thus eliminating fatigue and allowing the 
utmost rapidity to be attained in actual cleaning work. 


The Turbine type is suitable for very rough surfaces where large 
air volumes can be usefully employed, this necessitating the use 
of large diameter piping and hose. 


We maintain a fully trained and experienced technical staff who 
are constantly investigating all kinds of vacuum cleaning pro- 
blems, and our long and varied experience in conjunction with 
our pre-eminent position as the leading manufacturers ot Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant for all classes of buildings, enables us to confi- 
dently claim that the B.V.C. Vacuum Cleaner is the best that 
money can buy. 


BY APPOINTMENT. 


BRITISH VACUUM ExGinterine COMPANY, LTD. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE 


“VACUUM CLEANER.” 


Head Offices: PARSONS GREEN LANE, LONDON, S.W. 6. 


Telephcne: PUTNEY 2470 & 2471. 


Telegrams: VACUUMISER, PHONE, LONDON. 
Code: A B C Sth Edition. 
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WRAGGE 


LED: 


CHAPEL ST, SAU FE Ones 
MANCHESTER 


CLOCK HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


STEEL AND 
BRONZE 
CASEMENTS 
FOR Ades 
PU RebiOrs sivas 


Electrical 


Decorative Ironwork by Bagues, 
29 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


BARTS 


Westminster Foreign Bank, Ltd., Antwerp. 
Archilecls, Messrs. Mewes & Davis, F'F.R.I.B.A. 


DOES ARCHITECEURAN take V LEW: 


Fittings and all Bronze and 


AGP ULCS 


LONDON NEW YORK 
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E See SUB eto De 7iS.4 


HASKINS « &xos 


BRONZE METAL WORKERS 
SHOPFIISRERS and JOINERS 


MAKERS-0)" FIR@OUA FICE. 
PROOF DOORS & STEEL SHUTTERS 


SAML., 


Established in the re reign of 
» KING GEORGE 


H ead Ofbe 1CS ancl Wor ks 

WALTHAMS TOW, 
fe 
al _4 4 

TELEPHONES—(4 LINES) WALTHAMSTOW _ 1039 4 


AMONGST CONTRACTS NOW IN HAND ARE: 
Messts:- PETER ROBENS OWN, aktd 
Bim Messrs. HARVEY NICHOLS, Ltd. 

N Messrs. BOURNE & HOLLINGSWORTH, Ltd. 
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The 


British Wonder — 


This is the heater that has already met with 


warm approval from all who have seen it working 
as being the simplest and most practical heating system for— 


NON-BASEMENT HOUSES, FLATS, BUNGALOWS. 


A single installation as illustrated costs approximately 
£45 and can be carried out in a few hours. In planning for 

non-basement houses no other Central Heating system could 
offer such efficiency, with such simplicity, at so low a price. Our 
advice is offered without charge. 


or 


Write now for our Illustrated Brochure. 


BRITISH 


JIPELESS 


CENTRAL HEATING 


: A typical installation of the small British Wonder i 
? Heater taken in our showroom in order to show posilions 


i of warm-air outlet at top, cold-air inlet at foot, and the H 
: simple arrangement in the hall or room to open or close : 
: dampers to regulate the temperature without trouble. 


ACTUAL 
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LONDON. Head Offices G Showrooms, 54 Victoria Street. 
BIRMINGHAM. Works & Showrooms, 67-71 Pershore Street. 
MANCHESTER. Office & Showrooms, 89 Bridge Street. 
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“ Adams” 
Two Light 
Candle 
Fitting. 


A THE of 
| Mark Efficiency 
ie 


RCs it Cis are 
invited to visit any of 
the following show- 

rooms to inspect our large 
stocks! Giese Mlectrre Light 
Fittings, designed to blend 
with all styles and “periods.” 
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i 

i LONDON “i ae oo sie 232-3 High Holborn, W.C.1 

i BIRMINGHAM i * .. Daimler House, Paradise Street 

: BRISTOL aa ee = 52 ae 43 Park Street 
1h CARDIFF me ie Metrovick House, Custom House Street 
ie EDINBURGH me f a :- .. 127 George Street 
LEEDS - e: Se at a <6 - 5 Albion Street 

{ MANCHESTER is m 14 Long Millgate 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE |... __ Cosmos House, Saville Row 
SHEFFIELD. he 


Howard Gallery, Chapel Walk 
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Let us send you a copy 
of our new Catalogue :— 


AR 128/4. 


: 
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=. “Who's Whoin Architecture 
a 1923 Edition. 
ein 
CAISAl Issued by the Proprietors of Tue Arcuirects’ JourNaAL and THe ArcHITECTURAL ReEvIEW. 
ein : 
it Edited by FREDERICK CHATTERTON, F.R.LB.A. 
a 
iene PRICE #2 5|- INNS IE: 
eint=in 
ae am . HIS useful publication is now in preparation, and is being 
etal produced with the official approval of The Royal Institute of 
ein British Architects, The Society of Architects, and The Architectural 


Association. 


It would be appreciatea by the Editor if Architects who have received forms indicaung 
particulars required for this book would fill them in and return them expeditiously. 


Every practising Architect in the United Kingdom has been requested 
by the body to which he belongs to contribute particulars of his career, and 
the book will form a comprehensive record that will be invaluable to the 
Profession as well as to the Lay Public and the Press. 


Forms have been issued in “ The R.I.B.A. Journal,” and in “The Journal of 
the Society of Architects,” and, if required, further forms can be obtained 


upon application to the Editor. 


Owing to the expense of production, only a limited edition can be issued. 


Orders for the book therefore should be placed with the Publishers at once. 
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Sinai LEASE supply me upon publication with a copy o “Whos Who in A 
ea is Architecture,” 1923, at the price of 25/- post free. * a 
etn ein 
Ue Name te Cie 
etn ein 
Belt Address Uc 
einai ei 
Sie - ein 
eine To the Publishers CA 
eal THE ARCHITECTURAL Press, 27-29 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. ie 
Ue uc Or the book can be ordered of any bookseller. Ue) 
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THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK BUILDING. 
Architects ; Messrs. Campbell Jones Sons & Smithers, FF.R.1.B.A. 
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The absence of Reliability completely discounts any other claims to recognition that a 
material may possess. 


FALDO’S Asphalte is above all things reliable. Irrefutable evidence of this is afforded 
by the fact that leading Architects in all parts of the country regularly specify it. 


JX SIO VAAN 


9ts reputation is your guarantee 
Hoss MALDOLGcE GO, orp. 


Windsor House, Kingsway, 
And at MancuesTErR, Portsmouth, London, W.C.2 


AND NEWCASTLE. Telephone - -  Gervard 5937 and 5938 
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HENRY BOOT « SONS 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
Builders and Public Works 


Contractors 


, 


LONDON 12 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Westminster, S.W. |. 


Celegrams: ‘‘Enribotsan, Sowest, London.’ 


Gelephones: Victoria, London, 8325 (2 lines). 


SHEFFIELD 152 Moore Street. 


Gelegrams: ‘‘ Concrete, Sheffield.” 
Gelephones: Central 5054-5. 


3 Rue de Chaillot (16°). 


Gelegrams: ‘‘Hebooteh, Paris.” 
Celephones: Passy 24-12. 


PARIS 


BARCELONA Diputacion 239. 


LIkFTS 


ELECTRIC 


AND 


HYDRAULIC 


FOR 


PASSENGERS 


AND 


GOODS 
SERVICE. 


H Illustrated Catalogue } 
i sent on request. 
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_ AP. STEVEN, 


LIMITED, 


181 St. James Road, 
GLASGOW. 


London, Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Belfast, etc. 


‘PELE; 
OZONAIR 
SYSTEM 
GIVES ITS 
BEST WHEN 
INSTALLED 
IN A 
POPULAR 
BUILDING 
SUCH AS 
THE 
ONE HERE 
SHOWN. 


~ The Palladium, London. 


OZONAIR BUILDINGS 
ARE FOUND ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Many millions benefit daily by the use 
of Ozonair Ventilation and Heating. 


OZONAIR LTD. 
96 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


Telephone: Victoria 12. 


VENTILATION HEATING LIGHTING 


STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
FOR HOME AND EXPORT 


HEN eae : We are specialists in the design and construction 
Contractors to: 3 


The tdmiralty, The ¢ Of Steel Buildings and Structural Steelwork, for all 


: War Ogice, H.M, ? Hy $ 
2 Board oe yeas ¢ purposes. Similar work to that illustrated can 


3 The Crown Agents ? be undertaken immediately. 
: for the Colonies. : y 
3 “English, South * Prompt Delivery. 


: American and In- ¢ 
: dian Railways, Sou- + 
3 dan, South African ¢ 
: and Egyptian Gov- 3 
: erngpmientls, etc, elc. : 
2: “Estimates submited 3 
3 to any specification. 3 


Our works possess water frontage, and we can 
make direct shipment F.O.B. London, Liverpool, 
Hull, Antwerp, and other ports. 

? Machine Shops, Hangars, Loading Sheds, Passenger 
P pphred euudtany 4 Stations, Granaries, Footbridges, Power Stations, 
3 requirement. ? Engineering Shops, Car Sheds, Platform Roofs, Goods 
Bhp He i Sheds, Transit Sheds, Weaving Sheds, Foundries, etc. 
H , All kinds of Structural Steelwork for Home or Export. 


See tecesscecessoece 


Boulton ¢Paul If 


Bouton Norwich NORWICH norwiciasicina 
LONDON OFFICE: 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.C 
Telegrams: Boutique.Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 
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AW AWS “Achievement is but another milestone 
: along the highway of progress—the 

end of the journey lies ever beyond.” 


THE CHATWOOD TRADITION 


Sure 
Defence 


Le A) 


Sli 


S$ = 
Paes eS 2 es ee 
= The modern fighting ship is a miracle of mechanical science 
= ae Ss and ingenuity. It is a vast and complex machine that in all 
Site: its details is so exquisitely and intimately inter-related as 
BF almost to resemble a living organism. 


It is designed and built for destruction—yet it stands for security. It is as 
a defence against aggression that it is constructed and commissioned. 


The Chatwood Safe and Strong Room are, in their own sphere, just as 
remarkable examples of modern science and craftsmanship applied to 
essential protection. 


Long experience, with experiment and test under all kinds of conditions, 
have dictated their design—and only the first-class grade of material and 
the most highly specialised mechanical skill go to their making. 


What The Chatwood Safe has—it holds, for delivery only to the keeper of 
the key. It is the cheapest safe that can be bought, having regard to the 
contented security it offers. 


We have carried out security contracts for the leading Bankers throughout 
the world, with a result that this wide experience has given us most useful 
data and memoranda which is always at the disposal of the Architect and 
those with treasures to protect, with whom we are always pleased to 
consult without obligation of any sort. 


TH E SINCE 1858 THE NEW CHATWOOD SAFE BOOK 


The guiding factor in the preparation of this book has been 


a desire to convey something of the standard of quality of 
work and high ideals of the firm in the hope that their worth 
may be gauged in some measure by their aims as well as 


their achievements. It contains 58 pages, many in full 


colour, and includes the fullest particulars of each model 
cf The Chatwood Safe and Strong Room. A compli- 
mentary copy will be sent gratis on receipt of a postcard. 
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THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LIMITED, 


Bankers’ Engineers, 
g 


UUVOQUUTUNOQUUUETEQQUUUEUOQUOUUEUOOOUUTHEAHOUIIEIHAUIIITINIUIIIII Head Office and Works: BOLTON, England. 11)]] 


BRANCHES : LON DON-—56 Gracechurch Street, E.C. Phone: Avenue 1228. 
MANCHESTER~—Royal Exchange. Phone: City 8018. 
GLASGOW -—12 Greenlodge T d 
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e Terrace, Greenhead. Phone: Bridgeton 6538. 
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Messrs. Palmer & Turner, Architects. 


SOLID BRONZE GATES AND PANEL, SIZE 15 ft. * 8 ft. 


JW SINGER 6SONSI2 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORKERS 
& BRONZE FOUNDERS 


Loneclon Office, 
8, BATHURST STREET, 
LANCASTER GATE, W2. 
‘Telephone, Faddington, 343 5. 


FROME 
SOMERSET 


Standard Works of 
The Architectural Press 


The Collector’s Edition of Frank Brangwyn’s Etchings. 
15 large Plates in Portfolio. Price £10 10s. net. Single Plates 
£1 1s. each net. Framing 10s. 6d. extra each Print. 


The Collector’s Edition of W. Walcot’s Roman Com- 
positions. 
15 large Plates in Portfolio. Price £10 10s. net. Single 
Plates £1 ls. each net. Framing 10s. 6d. extra each Print. 


English Renaissance Woodwork, 1660-1730. 
By THOMAS T, BEVERIDGE, Architect. Price £6 6s. net. 
Postage ls. 3d. 

The Art of E. A. Rickards. 
With a personal Sketch by Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT. Price 
£3 3s. net. Postage ls. 

Architectural Water Colours and Etchings of W. Walcot. 
Price £3 3s. net. Postage 1s. 

Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period. Part l. 
By STANLEY C. RAMSEY, F R.I.B.A. Price £1 ls. Postage 9d. 


Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period. Part II. 
Details and Interiors. By STANLEY C. RAMSEY, F.R.I.B.A., 
and J. D. M. Harvey, B.A. Price 25s. net. Postage 9d. 

The Architectural Students’ Handbook. (Second Edition.) 
By F. R. YERBURY, Secretary to the Architectural Association, 
Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 

Houses for Workers. 

Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


Architectural Office Administration. 
By FRANCIS LoRNE, A.R.I.B.A. Price 5s. net. Postage 2d. 


Recent Domestic Architecture. 

Edited by MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
Vols, II, V. Price 12s. 6d. each net Each volume contains 
over 200 pages. Postage 9d. each Vol. 

Recent Domestic Architecture. 
Vol. VI. Edited by the late ERNEST NEWTON, R.A., and 
W. G. NEWTON, M.C., M.A., A.R.I.B.A. Price £1 Is. net. 
Postage 9d. 

The Architect’s Library of Plates. 
7 Portfolios. Price 7s. 6d. each net. Postage 6d. 

Practical Notes for Architectural Draughtsmen. Series I. 
By W. S. Cross, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and A. E. MUNBY, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. Part I. The Ordersand their Application. Part II. 
Details of the Orders. Part III. Constructional Details. 
Part IV. Perspective. Part V. Shadows. This portfolio 
shows the quickest and the best way of doing the work. Price 
£1 1s. net. Postage 1s. 

Practical Notes for Architectural Draughtsmen. Series II. 
Technical Schools and Science Buildings. By A. W. S. 
Cross, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and K. M. B. Cross, M.A. 35 large 
Plates of Practical Working Drawings. Price £1 5s. net. 
Postage ls. 

Essays and Memorials. 

By JOHN W. SIMPSON, PP.R.I.B.A. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
Postage 6d. 

Standard Examples of Architectural Details. 

A Portfolio of Large Plates of Details. Selected by MERVYN 
E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
Postage ls. 

Practical Exemplar of Architecture. 

Selected by MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
6 Vols. Over 600 Plates of Measured Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. Price £1 ls. each net. Postage Yd. each Portfolio. 

Some Famous Buildings and their Story. 

By A. W. CLAPHAM, F.S.A., and W. H. GODFREY. Price 
5s. net. Postage 6d. 

Etchings by Piranesi. 

With Introduction by Prof. C. H. REILLY, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
50 Selected Plates. Price 3s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 

Liverpool Architectural Sketchbook. 

Edited by Prof. C. H. REILLy, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. Vol. IV, 
10s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 

English Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

Prefatory Articles by Sir CHARLES NICHOLSON, Bart., M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., and CHARLES SPOONER, F.R.I.B.A. Over 200 
pages. Price 6s. 6d. net. Postage 9d. 

Specification for Architects, Engineers and Contractors. 
Issued Annually. Price 10s. 6d. net Postage Is. 

English Architecture at a Glance. 

A simple review in pictures of the Chief Periods of English 
Architecture. Price ls. net. Postage 2d. 

A Book of Ceilings. 

By GEORGE RICHARDSON. London 1776. 48 large Plates. 
Price £4. Postage 9d. 

Italian Renaissance Furniture. 

By BoDE & HERRICK. With 134 Illustrations, Price £1 5s. 
net. Postage 6d, 


27-29 Tothill St., Westminster, 5.W.1. 


The Postage Prices quoted are for Inland only, 
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OST Architects and Builders 
aim at permanence: and there 
is ample evidence to prove that 
Terra Cotta is the building 
material that makes that ideal 
most easily attainable. 


Terra Cotta is impenetrable and is absolutely 
proof against the ravages of time. The acids 
which are always present in the air of our large 
cities have little or no effect on Terra Cotta. Long 
after stone has crumbled and corroded Terra Cotta 
still remains as fresh and clean as on the day it 
was first erected. 


Apart from permanence, however, Terra 

Cotta possesses a multitude of advantages which 

place it far ahead of all other materials for 

modern building construction. CLEANLINESS— 

VARIETY — ADAPTABILITY — COLOUR— 

FIRE RESISTANCE — LIGHTNESS — 
ECONOMY, etc. 


From every point of view, therefore, Terra 

Cotta is worthy of the serious consideration 

of all Architects and Builders. “TERRA 

COTTA” is a beautifully illustrated booklet 

showing many fine examples of Terra Cotia 

construction. It will be sent free and post 
paid on request. 


CITT * 


NESS 
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~ ‘THE TERRA COTTA PUBLICITY BUREAU 
A 614. IMPERIAL HOUSE. KINGSWAY. LONDON. WG 
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LONDON COUNTY HALL. 
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“ Expamet”’ was used extensively in the con- 
struction of the London County Hall, notably 
as encasing for Steelwork and Lathing for 
PLASTERWORK. 


“EXPAMET™ 


EXPANDED METAL 


itil 


Nl 
| 


SPECIALITIES. 


“EXPAMET” «STEELS =S Eins 
REINFORCEMENT FOR CON- : 
GREE: 


| Billiard-Room, Handcross Park, Surrey. 


Messrs. Bishop & Etherington-Smith, Architects. 


“B.BO > METAL ~LATHINGS 45@r 
PLASTERWORK. 


“EXMET” REINFORCEMENT FOR 


ES TE TEMAS ES ALND D:E:Sd-G Nes BRICKWORK. 


SUBMITTED FOR ALL KINDS 
OF “J OTN ERY? 6 ARGH beet Sz 
DETAILS CAREFULLY CARRIED OUT 


HUSTLE TTP 
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| 


Our advice regarding the applica- 
tion of these valuable materials is 
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entirely free. We will show you how 
to adapt them. Write for booklets 
| = —they are instructive and useful for 


Améej-LUOT Te sors 


| 6VOING ~° 


Telephone: LONDON OFFICE: 
436 and 437 Reading. 18 Hanover Street, W.1. 


iH 
| 
Hl 


reference. 
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THE EXPANDED METAL CO. LTD. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal. 
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Established over 30 years 


EXPAMET 
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York Mansion, Petty France, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
Works: WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
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\ Impervious cavity walls panelled inside and outside ’ e 
\ with Poilite sheets ; Poilite sheet ceilings ; Poilite 
Russet Brown Pan Tiles on roofs with their rich 
varied colouring that harmonises beautifully with 
the surroundings : the whole an economical rapidly MENT 
erected and PERMANENT structure that is os Cé 
fire-resisting, and involves practically no upkeep— pes! ; 
That’s what Poilite means. LLS A 
Write for the Poitite book. It BE 


will interest you. Post Free 


9 “ye . . . 
Bell’s Poilite and Everite Company Limited 
Se) Bell’s United Asbestos Co., Ltd. (Poilite Section) ) Ape 
Formerly | British Everite and Asbestilite Works, Ltd. 1 l IS 


London,S.E.| Manchester. -an 
The only ACanufacturers who , have studiea ea 


Asbestos-cement from the Architect's point of view. 


Southwark Street, Peter Street, see 
dbest.. 
Sy 
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ROM the point of view of beauty of 
finish, delicacy of texture, and durability, 
Farmiloe’s “Hard Gloss” is Second to 
None. It lasts longer than ordinary paint. 


It beautifies and protects, and its uses are legion— 
Interior and exterior decoration, 

Ironwork, Woodwork, Stone, 

Cement, Plaster, Brick. Of 

excellent body, it dries with a 

glossy surface like enamel; and 

can be repeatedly washed with- 

out impairing its beautiful hard 

surface. 


‘Hard Gloss” is anti-corrosive, 
economical and hygienic. It is 
indeed a lasting monument to 
good work. 

Tint Card on Application. 


BRchulie Pour Webrtre TIL. 


Telephone—Victoria 4480 (Pte. Brch. Exch.) Telegrams—" Farmiloe, Sowest, London.” 
Works. WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 ; NINE ELMS LANE, S.W.1; LIMEHOUSE, E.; MITCHAM, SURREY. 


A LASTING MONUMENT 
TO GOOD WORK” 


Greenly’s 
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You cannot burn Cafferata slabs, but you 
can saw them and nail them with ease. 
Cafferata is just pure plaster reinforced with 
-washed reeds. Partitions and_ isolating 
walls are erected with great rapidity and 
facility. Cafferata slabs are made in one 
size only 3 ft. by | ft. and two thicknesses, 
2 ins. and 23 ins. 


Cafferata & Co., L4- 


Newark-upon-Trent, — 
Write for “ Handbook” and “ Fixing Instructions.” 
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Telephone No.: GERRARD 1208. 


BUILSUPPLA, OX. LONDON. 


Telegrams: 


Decorative Tile & Wood Block Co. 


81 DEAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
are SPECIALISTS in 


ROOF TILING 
WALL AND FLOOR TILING 
ROMAN & TERRAZZO MOSAIC WORK 


EO pete 


JAMES GRAY, Ltd. 
CENTRAL HEATING 


and 


HOT WATER SUPPLY 


20 Danvers St., Chelsea, London, s.w.3 


Complete pie Tey nite Power, 
Bells, 


Heating, 


Telephones, 
Alaris &c. 


See Architects’ Standard Catalogue 
and Builders’ Standard Catalogue. 


FRED*S HODGSON & Co., Ltd. 


24 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


Phone 
Estd. 1893. or ies 4674, 


London. 


Wire 
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‘“SIMILA - STONE.” 


“SIMILA-STONE” is a Stucco similar to Stone in Grain, 
Texture, Durability, and Colour. Does not scale or crack. 

It can be applied to Brick, Stone, Concrete, or Timber Buildings. 

No cutting away for cores ‘for Mouldings, Caps, Pilasters, etc. 

““SIMILA-STONE” Mouldings, etc., are reinforced with Mild 

Steel Bars and Expanded Metal. 

Permanent, Non-absorbent, Weather and Water Proof. 

Low initial cost. No Painting or other upkeep expenses. 


THOMAS Ree RUDD a6. CO: 


Fibrous Plaster Specialists, Architectural Modellers, 
Artificial Stone and Plastering Contractors. 


2 Lansdowne Gdns., South Lambeth Rd., London, S.W. 8 


Telephone: BRIXTON 2637. 
SoM MHI TT 


SUMIIMMN NUTINI 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING | CONTRACTING 


PARQUET FLOORING 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 
HARDOLITH JOINTLESS FLOORING 


Workmanship 


The 1]OCO RUBBER’ 


—&W WATERPROOFING Se Ltd. | 


Telephone: : Netherton Works, Anniesland, Telegrams: 


: 9398 We : ‘‘Ccoproof : 


: (Three Tine). : 


| GLASGOW, 
Specialise in 
INDIA RUBBER FLOORING. 

STAIR TREADS AND NOSINGS. 


Plain or Backed with Sponge Rubber. 


Glasgow” 


carpet, with double the life and Goods and Electrical Insula- 
half the cost. Quotations given for ting materials of all descrip- 
laying in any part of the country. Hons, 


| CONTINUOUS REINFORCED | REINFORCED 


WOOD LATHING 


For Ceilings, Vertical Faces, and Vaultings 
(Known as The Weston-Reuter System). 


CONTINUOUS REINFORCED WOOD LATHING 


is specified for Reinforced Concrete 


HOLLOW FLOORS. 


Apply for Descriptive Booklet and Free Sample of Lathing to 


THE WESTON-REUTER CO., LTD. 


2 Dean Farrar Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 
(Phone: Victoria 6832), 


And at 100 Bath Street, GLASGOW. 


Foreign Branches: 1462 Calle Chile. BUENOS AIRES ; and 5 Rue Averoff, Alexandria. 


[Fs SS y 


BRC °C 


a! 


Fabric 


CITE 
THECRRPEPREET ETAT 
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Equal to the finest and softest We also supply Rubber | 
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How much off the 


LIGHTING tax? 


W HETHER you call it a tax, 
or just “ Lighting Expendi- 
ture,” it means the same thing— 


MONEY SPENT. 


It is for you to see that it is 
spent wisely. 


You can’t control the Income Tax, but fortunately 
you can keep an eye on your lighting bill. If 
you insist on OSRAM Gasfilled Lamps in your 
Budget you will have taken the first essential step 
in lighting economy, because OSRAM lamps give 
maximum brilliancy throughout their 
long life and at minimum cost. 


MAKE YOUR LIGHT BRIGHTER 
and your 

ELECTRIC LIGHT BILL LIGHTER 
by using 


C.E.C. 


GASEIELLED LAMPS 


(Wholesale only.) 
The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Sold by all leading Electricians, Ironmongers and Stores. 


WM Mitt eb fltitittv. ~~ KO.\ WC) li”"0>ASS 


Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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ARCHITECTVRAL 
BRONZE =. WW ORIK 
S PATA oe AND 
Sl tAGi NE Se gees : 
Aes sao WUE we ees 
TAB ISEeleS ies eee: 


THE MORRIS “ARA BRONZE OUND: 


BRANCH OF WILLIAM MORRIS AND COMPANY (WESTMINSTER) LIMITED 


“MORRIS HOVSE,” ROCHESTER ROW, WESTMINSTER. LONDON, 8.W.1. 
TELEPHONE: VICTORIA 6443 (3 LINES) | TELEGRAMS: MORISITANT SOWEST LONDON 


No. 7091.—This imposing frontage ee viacble and Bronze Metal was designed and erected by us 
at Darley Street, Bradford. Supervised by James Totty, Esq., Architect, Rotherham. 


EXPERTS SEND 1O ALE. PARTS: 


PARNALL 


Ring: 
CENTRAL 
2670 
B’ham. 


"Grams: 
UTENSILS 
B’ham. 


& dons Ltd 
Shopfitting Specialists, 
27 SUMMER ROW 


Works: LODGE CAUSEWAY, FISHPONDS, BRISTOL 
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equ ble warmth ie 


It can be said of heating installations that hardly two sets of 
circumstances ever are exactly alike. very installation ought 
to be designed specially to suit the conditions. Then central 
heating may be easily the most economical and satisfactory 
method of warming any building, large or small. Buta badly 
designed installation will cause a deal of trouble, expense, and 
disappointment. 


-Great experience is vital in heating. Sulzer Brothers have 
designed and installed over 10,000 central heating instal- 
lations, and their experience is such that they guarantee every 
installation to do exactly what it is designed to do, at all times, 
under all conditions and with perfect control. 


SUEAR Reb ROLE ERS 


Heating Branch - Telephone: Museum 4848 
-7-Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 


Parts. WINTERTHUR. MILAN. BRUSSELS. 
AMSTERDAM. BucHareEstT. Carro, KOBE, 
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HOWARD&SONS 


are the original patentees 
of London-made 


PARQUET 
FLOORING 


and hold a large stock 

of best seasoned Oak 

and Indian Teak for 
the purpose. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
WOODWORK. 


WooD CARVING. 
FURNITURE. 


BANK FITTINGS. 


TEAK produces the 


finest surface for dancing. 


OLE be ey. 


HOWARD & SONS, Ltd. 


25-27, Berners Street, W.1. 
& CLEVELAND WORKS. 


YOUR SPECIFICATIONS SHOULD INCLUDE 


RUBBER = INSULATED 


WIRES, 
CABLES, 


AND 


FLEXIBLES 
OF OUR MANUFACTURE. Copyright, L. B. Atkinson, 


Exclusive Licensees. 


Members of the C.M.A. 


Price List on APPLICATION. 


THE LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE CO. & SMITHS, LTD., 
Playhouse Yard, 
Golden ane, -E.Gal 


Telegrams : ‘Electric, London.” Telephone : Clerkenwell, 1388, 1389, 1390 


FIRST-CLASS HAIRDRESSING SALOON, CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMSHIP ** MONTCALM.” 


ITROLITE 


“Better than Marble.” 


HE masterpieces of our modern ship designers are object lessons in 

magnificence. But the beauty expressed throughout these wonderful ocean 
homes would not be desirable unless conforming at the same time to the 
strictest standards of modern hygiene. 


VITROLITE is a material which has proved itself exceptionally suitable for Wall-linings 
in Bathrooms, Lavatories and Hairdressing Saloons in Ships. It has a fire-polished 
surface, non-absorbent, stain-proof and impervious to the action of acids and alkalies. 
It can be cut, drilled, bent, decorated with any pattern in any colour, and the edges 
bevelled and polished. It is made in sheets up to 10 ft. by 3 ft., from 4 in. to | in. 
thick, and supplied in two colours, snow-white and jet black. 


Among recent contracts are VITROLITE Installations upon the S.S. ‘*Montclare,”’ 
‘Montrose,’ ‘Empress of France,” for the Canadian Pacific Steamship Company, 
and the S.S. ‘‘Laconia,” ‘“‘ Andania,’’ and ‘‘ Tyrrhenia,’’ for the Cunard Company. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. (Europe), Ltd. 


1 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone—Victoria 9777. 
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Architects of Every Country 


throughout the world are interested in the work of British Architects. 


This perhaps may be seen in the list of centres abroad from which 
regular subscriptions to “ The Architectural Review ” are received :— 


Antwerp, Belgium. 
Athens, Greece. 

Alberta, Canada. 

Albany, Western Australia. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 
Adelaide, S. Australia. 
Auckland, New Zealand. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Baroda, India. 

Baltimore, U.S.A. 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Bombay, India. 

Barcelona, Spain. 

Bilbao, Spain. 

Buenos Aires, S. America. 
Brisbane, Australia. 
Buffalo, New York. 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Cairo, Egypt. 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Charlottetown, P.E. Island, Canada. 


Chosen, Japan. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 
California, U.S.A. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 

Cape Town, S. Africa. 
Colombo, Ceylon. 
Calcutta, India. 
Dalwallina, Western Australia. 
Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Dhobhitalao, Bombay, India. 
Dairen, China. 

Des Moines, Iowa, U.S.A. 
Delhi, India. 

Edmonton, Canada. 

Fukui, Japan. 

Forest Hills, Mass., U.S.A. 
Federated Malay States. 
Giza, Egypt. 

Ghent, Belgium. 

Hamilton, New Zealand. 


Hastings, New Zealand. 
Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Hong Kong, China. 
Imamiya, nr. Osaka, Japan. 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 
Kansas, U.S.A. 

Kobe, Japan. 

Karachi, India. 
Korshikawa, Japan. 
Kyoté, Japan. 

Kristiana, Norway. 
Lashkar, Gwalior, India. 
Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A. 
La Corunna, Spain. 
Lucknow, India. 

Lahore, India. 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Madrid, Spain. 

Montreal, Canada. 
Minneapolis, U.S.A. 
Melbourne, Australia. 
Maine, U.S.A. 

Moscow, Russia. 
Manitoba, Canada. 
Mexico. 

Madras, India. 

Malta. 


Memphis, Tennessee, U.S.A. 


New Plymouth, U.S.A. 
Natal, S. Africa. 
Nairobi, B.E. Africa. 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 
Nippon, nr. Tokyo, Japan. 
New York City, U.S.A. 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Osaka, Japan. 

Osakafu, Japan. 
Ontario, Canada. 
Oshkosh, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Paris, France. 

Perth, W. Australia. 
Poperinghe, Belgium. 


Portland, Oregon. 

Patna, India. 

Pretoria, Transvaal, S. Africa. 
Porthandar, Kathiawa, India. 
Port Elizabeth, S. Africa. 
Prague, Czecho-Slovakia. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Petrograd, Russia. 

Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York 
Richelieu, Canada. 
Rangoon, India. 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
Swickley, Pa., U.S.A. 
Shiba, Tokyo, Japan. 
Singapore, S.S. 

Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Sydney, Australia. 
Szechuan, W. China. 
Shanghai, China. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., U.S.A. 
San Antonio, Texas, U.S.A. 
Satara, India. 

Santiago, Chili. 

St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A. 
Simla, India. 

San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. 
St. Omer, France. 
Schumen, Bulgaria. 
Temperley, Buenos Aires. 
Tientsin, N. China. 
Trivandrum, S. India. 
Tanganyika Territory. 
Toronto, Canada. 

Turin, Italy. 

Tampico, Mexico. 
Trichinopoly, S. India. 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Vittoria, Spain. 

Valladolid, Spain. 
Winnipeg, Canada. 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Wellington, New Zealand. 
Zanzibar, Africa. 


It may also be interesting to mention that “The Architectural Review” is 
taken by the chief Steamship Companies for the saloons of their passenger liners. 


The Architectural Review. 


Price=.21/6 nee Monthly. 


A Specimen copy will be sent on request. 
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a _—_W? am g. Street, Manchester; 1 Aston’s Place, Dublin. 


RUBEROID ROOFING HAS BEEN 
USED ON THE LARGEST COM- 
MERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDINGS FOR OVER 30 YEARS. 


This surely is convincing proof of efficient 
service, and fittingly supports the claim that 
Ruberoid is the World’s best roofing. Built up 
in two or more layers, Ruberoid forms a flat 
roof unequalled for all services. It is equally 
efficient on sloping or curved roofs of wood or 
concrete. Slate-surfaced Ruberoid also pro- 
vides a useful and artistic roofing for pleasure 
and domestic buildings. 


Stocked by Hardware and Builders’ Merchants ev erywhere 


i RUBEROID 


ROOFING 


oa é S* f 
Catalogues and patty 


; Samples FREE i Haase 
Lhe RUBEROID © £7 


8 Lincoln House, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


st TE. SURFACED ' 
i "RUBEROID t 


BRANCHES: 663 Corporation Street, Birming- 
ham; 37 Assembly Street, Leith; 3 St. Nicholas 3 
Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne; 33 Blackfriars 
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Unequalled for cavity walls, combining colossal 
strength with perfect damp-resisting properties. 


Economical, a } in. cavity being sufficient to 
render a g in. wall stronger than an 18 in. wall 
built in the ordinary way with mortar, in addition 
to possessing the immense advantage of being 
absolutely waterproof. 


The composition melts freely (no fluxing oils 
required) and, when applied, sets almost instan- 
taneously, so that walls may be built with great 
rapidity and with perfect security. 


replete with the latest 


improvements in con- 


struction, ventilation, 


—heating, &c.— 


Architects’ Designs carefully 
carried out. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


Special Catalogue with numerous 


Application simple, noskilled labour being required. 


Price and full particulars on application to the Patentee : designs on application. 


WILLIAM WHITE 
oREAT QuSTERN A BERGA VENNY 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ HyGEIAN, ABERGAVENNY.”’ 


ORTGUIT ORAS TER EES & HEATING ENGINEERS 
YLOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE 
London Office: 122 VICTORIA ST S.W. 


THE HEAPED FIRE 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT 
OPEN FIRE IN THE WORLD. 


Telephone: 1064 Central. 52 GT, QUEEN ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


SWANSER © SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF DECORATIVE METAL WORK 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES. 


PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


BRATT, COL BRAN & CO; 9 BRONZE GATES, LIFT ENCLOSURES, COUNTER GRILLES, LETTERS, 


AND THE HEAPED FIRE CO., LTD., METAL HANDRAILS, ENAMELLED BRONZE NAME TABLETS, 


10 Mortimer St., London, W.1 
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Lady Lever Art Gallery, Port Sunlight. For Viscount Leverhulme 
Architects: Messrs. Wm. & Segar Owen. Reinforced entirely on B.R.C. System 


R.C. Reinforcements are machine-made at the B.R.C. 

works, in order to eliminate the risk of error that is 
always present in shaping wires and small bars at 
the site. A B.R.C. structure has that accuracy of 
construction which is possible only when the teinforce- 
ments are supplied ready for fixing. Such accuracy of 
construction provides the greatest degree of safety. 


"MM 


Ye iy 


The BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE ENG. Co. Lrp. 


Head Office: 1 Dickinson St., MANCHESTER Works: TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 
Branch Offices: LONDON, Iddesleigh House, Caxton St., Westminster, S.W.1; LEEDS, 5 East Parade; 
LIVERPOOL, 36 Dale St.; BRISTOL, 47 Whiteladies Road; GLASGOW, 62 Robertson St.; 
DUBLIN, 12 Ely Place; BELFAST, Mayfair Buildings, Arthur Square 
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New Publications of 
The Architectural Press. 


Architectural Etchings of Frank Brangwyn, R.A.— 


The Collector’s Edition of Reproductions. The fifteen etchings selected by the Artist 
are reproduced by photogravure and printed by hand on hand-made paper. Each set 
enclosed in a portfolio. Total size of Plate, with mount, 24 X Igin. Price £10 105. net. 
Single Plates, £1 1s. each net. (The original Frank Brangwyn Etchings are published by 
the Fine Art Society of New Bond Street.) Illustrated Prospectus sent on request. 


Essays and Memorials— 
by JOHN W. SIMPSON, P.P.R.I.B.A. 


In this important new volume, Mr. John W. Simpson definitely takes rank among the 
select band of essayists who have written on architectural subjects with fluency, grace, 
and critical insight. Delightful in topic, style, and treatment, these essays are real 
literature, and will be appreciated alike by the profession and by the general public for 
their luminous exposition of architectural principles and history. Price 12/6 net. 
Postage 6d. Inland. 


“This book, invaluable alike to the student and to those interested in art, is so excellently printed, illustrated, and bound 
that its possession is a pleasure.’’—Morning Post. 

“Tt isa brilliant book, witty and spirited, and inspired by the truest ideals of the profession of which he is so dis- 
tinguished an exponent.'’—Daily Chronicle. 


Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period. Part II. 
Details and Interiors— 
by STANLEY C. RAMSEY, F.R.I.B.A., and J. D. M. HARVEY, B.A. 


This new volume completes Mr. Ramsey’s collection of typical examples of Late 
Georgian small houses. His former highly successful work deals exclusively with 
Exterior Elevations of Late Georgian small houses. This further volume is devoted 
to interiors and typical details of small houses of the same fascinating period. Price £1 5s. 
Postage 9d. Inland. 


‘The volume deals with the Details and Interiors of these charming houses . . . A beautiful book.’’—Dasly Mail. 


Practical Notes for Architectural Draughtsmen. 
Series II, Technical Schools and Science Buildings— 
by ALFRED W. S. CROSS, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and KENNETH M. B. CROSS, M.A. 


Technical and Scientific Training having assumed a position of such vital importance 
in modern education, architects are being increasingly called upon to design special 
buildings for large public schools, colleges, and other institutions. This New Series 
has been carefully prepared with the express object of meeting the requirements 
in this sphere of educational development. It comprises 35 valuable plates of 
practical Working Drawings. Price £1 5s. net. Postage 1/— Inland. 
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BRICK— 
always 
Adaptable 


Buildings built of Brick are 
always easily adaptable at 
need. New work can be 
readily joined up with that 
existing—soundly, quickly, 
and economically. And any 
small demolitions involved 
can be carried out without 
interfering with, or impair- 
ing the strength of, adjacent 
parts. 


For this reason, quite apart 
from many others, Brick is 
the best material for such 
structures as factorjes, work- 
shops and warehouses, where 
future extensions are often 


likely. 


Issued by The National Butlding 
and Engineering Brick Federation. 


BUILD WITH BRIC 
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Photograph of roofing showing Major's Patent Double 
Roman Tiles. These tiles have recently been used on 
upwards of 80 Housing Schemes throughout the country. 


Your Roofing Tiles should be 


MAJOR’S 


PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES 
Here ave some Reasons why; 
ECONOMY.—tThey save 25 %on Timber Costs, 

because of their generous size and patent 
interlocking system, which reduces unavoid- 
able overlap to a minimum. 
SECURITY.—They remain firm in windandstorm. 
UTILITY.—They require no Pointing, Torching, 
or Nailing. 
Madeof the finest Bridgwater Clay. Major’s Roofing 
Tiles may also be obtained in the following styles : 
Double Roman, Grecian, Angularly Corrugated, 
Welbeck, Plain and Ornamental “ Broseley.” 


Write for full particulars to— 


H. J. & C. MAJOR, LTD. 
BRIDGWATER. 


THE 
ER ELEVATON 


CHAINE-HELICE AND 
CARUELLE PATENTS 
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Will raise up to 19,500 gallons of 


water per hour from depths to 300 ft. 


PPTSRP Meee eee eee eee eeeene scenes esse Oneness eee eee esses es seEeeEESEee ss OEE eeeeeeesene nee 


_ SPECIAL FEATURES | 
3 HIGH EFFICIENCY. ; 
NOTHING TO FIX IN WELL. 


NON-CORROSIVE. 
QUIET IN OPERATION. 
NO VALVES, 
LOW FIRST COST. 


i CANNOT BE DAMAGED BY FROST. | 


Ideal as a temporary Contractor’s Pump. 


Wri'e for Booklet No. A.R.134. 


Boulton sPaul If 


Telegrams. 


soutronnorwicr NORWICH noanwicnssiisin 


LONDON OFFICE: 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC 
Telegrams: Boutique.Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 
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&xtra Service ! 


EPRODUCE your sketch? ~ 

Certainly, sir, and we also 

want to offer advice and help 

on all matters appertaining 

to the better presentation of your 
illustrations. 


It is our business to know how illustrations can 
be reproduced to show to the best advantage, 
and our long experience of the Engraving Art 
enables us to give the best possible advice. If 
you are in doubt as to the treatment for your 
subject, why not have a chat about it with us ? 


It is as vital to our reputation as to yours to 
see that you have the best. 


Remember, every day we are engaged in the ~ 
production of Process Plates in Line, Half-tone, 
and Colour. Can we help you ? 


? Our Facsimile Electrotypes Distinctive illustration ; 
fare guaranteed. That is } : pulls. Ask us about Two- ; 
? one reason why they are } : Colour work direct from : 


: unrivalled for Colour ; : Black and White Photos. : 
? work. Ask for } = : ee 
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